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THE EAILWAY MAN 

AND HIS CHILDREN 



CHAPTER I 

The news that Miss Ferrars was going to marry Mr. Rowland 
the engineer, ran through the station like wild-fire, producing 
a commotion and excitement which had rarely been equalled 
since the time of the Mutiny. Miss Ferrars ! and Mr. Rowland ! 
— it was repeated in every tone of wonder and astonishment, 
with as many audible notes of admiration and interrogation as 
would fill a whole page. " Impossible ! " people said, " I don't 

believe it for a moment." — " You don't mean to say " But 

when Mrs. Stanhope, who was Miss Ferrars' friend, with whom 
she had been living, answered calmly that this was indeed what 
she meant to say, and that she was not very sure whether 
she was most sorry or glad — most pleased to think that her 
friend was thus comfortably established in life, or sorry that 
she was perhaps stepping a little out of her sphere — there 
remained nothing for her visitors but a universal gape of amaze- 
ment, a murmur of deprecation or regret — " Oh, poor Miss 
Ferrars ! " the ladies cried. '' A lady, of such a good family, and 
marrying a man who was certainly not a gentleman." " But he 
is a very good fellow," the gentlemen said ; and one or two of 
the mothers who were conscious in their hearts, though they 
did not say anything of the fact, that had he proposed for Edie 
or Ethel, tney would have pushed his claims as far as legitimate 
pressure could go, held their tongues or said little, with a feel- 
mg that they had themselves escaped the criticism which was 
now so freely poured forth. They were aware indeed that it 
would have come upon them 'more hotly, for it was they who 
would have been blamed in the case of Ethel or Edie, whereas 
Miss Ferrars was responsible for herself. But the one of them 
who would have been most guilty, and who indeed had thought 
a good deal about Mr. Rowland, and considered the question 
very closely whether she ought not as a matter of duty to 
^ B 



2 THE RAILWAY MAN 

endeavour to interest him in her Ethel, whose name was Dorothy, 
took up the matter most hotly, and declared that she could not 
imagine how a lady could make up her mind to sucli a descent. 
" Not a gentleman : why, he does not even pretend to Ix) a 
gentleman," said the lady, as if tlie pretention would have been 
something in his favour. " He is not a man even of any educa- 
tion. Oh I know ho can read and write and do figures— all 
those surveyor men can. Yes, I call him a surveyor — I don't 
call him an engineer. What was he to begin with ? Why he 
came out in charge of some machinery or something ! None of 
them have any right to call themsehes engineers. I call them 
all surveyors — working men — that sort of thing ! and to think 
that a woman who really is a lady — " 

" Oh come, Maria, come ! " cried her husband, " you are glad 
enough of the P.W.D. when you have no bigger fish on hand." 

" I don't understand what you mean by bigger fish. Colonel 
Mitchell," said the lady indignantly ; but if she did not know, 
all the rest of the audience did. Match-making mothers are very 
common in fiction, but more rare in actual life, and when one 
exists she is speedily seen through, and her wiles are generally 
the amusement of her circle, though the woman remains uncon- 
scious of this. And indeed poor Mrs. Mitchell was not so bad 
as she was supposed to be. She was a great entertainer, getting 
up parties of all kinds, which was the natural impulse of a fussy 
but not unkindly personality, delighting to be in the midst of 
everything ; and it is certain that picnics and even dinner 
parties, much less dances, cannot be managed unless you keep 
up your supply of young men. There were times when her 
eagerness to teep up that supply and to assure its regularity 
was put down quite wrongly to the score of her daughters, 
whica is an injustice which every hospitable woman with 
daughters must submit to. A sort of half-audible titter went 
round the little party when Colonel Mitchell, with that cruel 
satisfaction so often seen in men, gave over his wife to the 
criticism of society. A man never stands by the women of his 
family in such circumstances ; he deserts them even when he 
does not, as in this instance, actually betray. There was one 
young man, however, one or the staff of dancers and picnic 
men, who was faithful to her — a poor young fellow who Knew 
that he had no chance of being looked upon as a parti, and who 
made a diversion in pure gratitude, a quality greatly lacking 
among his kind. 

" Rowland," he said, " is one of the best fellows in the world. 
He does not shine perhaps among ladies, but he's good fun when 
he likes, and a capital companion." 

" And Miss Ferrars, dear," said one of the ladies soothingly, 
" is not like my Ethel or your Dorothy. Poor thing, it is just 
as well, for she has nobody to look after her : she is, to say the 
least, old enough to manage matters for herself." 

" And to know that such a chance would never come again," 
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Baid one of the men with a laugh — which is a kind of speech 
that jars upon women, thougli tliev may perhaps say BouietUing 
veiy like it themaelvea. But (« think of Miss Ferrars tnukitig 
a last clutch of desperation at James Howland the engineei', aa 
at a chance which might sever occur again, was too much even 
for an afternoon company making a social meal upon a victim, 
and there was a feeling of compunction and something like 
guilt when some one whispered almost with awe, "Look ! there 

The party in question were seated in a verandah in tlie cool 
o£ the day when the sun was out of sight. They had all been 
gasping in semi-darkness through the heat, and now had come 
to life again to enjoy a little gossip, before entering upon the 
real business of dining and the amusements of tlie evening. The 
ladies sat up in their chairs, and the men put themselves at 
least in a moral attitude of attention as the two figures went 
slowly across the square. One feels a little "caught" in spite 
of oneself by the sudden appearance of a person who has been 
under discussion at the moment he or she appears. There ia a 
guilty sense that waUs have ears, and that a bird of tiie air 
may carry the matter. It was a relief to everybody when the 
pair had passed and were seen no more. They went slowly, for 
the lady nod a couple of little children clinging to her hands. 

Miss Terrars was of an appearance not to be passed over, even 
thougii she WHB quite old enough, as her critic said, to manage 
matters for herself— so old as to have no prospect of another 
ohance did she reject the one unexpectedly ofieretl to her at 

S resent. She was a woman a little more than the ordinary 
eight, and a little less than the ordinary breadth— a slim, tall 
woman, with a very jJiant figure, wjiich when she was young 
had lent itself to all kinds of poetical similes. But slie was no 
longer young. She must have been forty at the least, and she 
was not witiiout the disadvantages that belong to that age. 
She did not look younger than she was. Her complexion had 
faded, and her hair had been touched, not to tliat premature 
whiteness which softens and beautifies, but to an iron gray, 
■which is apt to give a certain sternness to the face. That there 
was no sternness about her, it was only necessary to see her 
attitude with the children, who clung to her and swayed her 
about, now to one side now to the other, witli tlie restless 
tyranny peculiar to their age, while still she endeavoured to 
give her attention and a smile to the middle-aged person by her 
aide, who, truth to tell, was by no means so patient of the 
children's presence as she was. It was the little boy, wjio was 
next to Mr. Eowhmd, and who kicked his legs and got in the 
way of Ilia footsteps, that brouglit that colour of anger to ids 
face, and many exclamations which had to be repressed to his 
lips. Those dreadful little Stanhopes ! Miss Ferrars iiad been 
by way of paying a visit to the fnend of her cliildhood, and it 
""a very kind, everybody said, of Mrs. Stanhope to atretih such 
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a point for a friend, and to keep her so long. But there were 
many who knew very well what Evelyn Ferrars had not said 
even to herself, that she was the most useful meml^er of the 
Stanhope household, doing everything for the children, though 
not a word was said of any such duties as those which had in- 
sensibly been thrown upon her. Nobody breathed such a word 
as governess in respect to Mrs. Stanhope's friend : but people 
have eyes, and uncommonly sharp ones sometimes at an Indian 
station, and everybody knew perfectly to what that long visit 
had come. 

Mr. Rowland was a man of another order altogether. He 
was not tall, and he was rather broad — a ruddy weather-beaten 
man, much shone upon by the sun, and blown about by all the 
winds. It was not difficult to see at a glance the difference 
between the two, which the critics in Colonel Mitchell's veran- 
dah had pointed out so fully. He was dressed as well as the 
gentlemen of the station, and had an air of prosperity and 
wealth whicli was not often to be seen in the lean countenances 
of the soldiers ; but he was not like them. He was respectable 
beyond words, well-off, a sensible, responsible man : but he was 
not what is called a gentleman in common parlance. You may 
say that he was much better, being a good and upright and 
honest man ; but after all that is but a begging of the question, 
for he might have been all these things and yet a gentleman, 
and this would have been in every way of the greatest advantage 
to him. It would have done him good with the young jgaen 
under him, and even with the overseers and foremen of his 
works, as well as with the handful of people who made society 
in the station. Fortunately, however, he was not himself con- 
scious of this deficiency, or if he was, accepted it as a matter of 
fact that did no real harm. He did not, as Mrs. Mitchell said, 
oven pretend to be a gentleman. As he walked along by the 
side of the lady who had accepted him as her future husband, a 
great satisfaction betrayed itself in every look and movement. 
His face was lighted up with a sort of illumination as he turned 
it towards her — not the transport of a young man, or the 
radiance of that love-look which makes the most homely 
countenance almost beautiful, for he was perhaps beyond the 
age for such exaltation of sentiment ; but a profound satisfac- 
tion and content which seemed to breathe out from him, sur- 
rounding him with an atmosphere of his own. Perhaps there 
was not the same expression upon the face of his betrothed. It 
is true that she was disturbed by the children, who hung upon 
her, dragging her now in one direction now in another : but at 
least her face was quietly serene, untroubled— peaceful if not 
glad. • 

This was the story of their wooing. Mr. Rowland, though he 
was not looked upon by the Society of the station as quite their 
equal, was yet invited everywhere, dining with everybody : and 
was treated with the utmost hospitality, so that no one could 
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have susx>ected that any suspicion as to his worthiness was in 
the minds of these f rienaly people whom such a sudden event as 
this threatened marriage had moved to discussion of the claim 
to be one of them, which indeed he had never made, but which 
they had all awarded in that ease of social arrangement which 
herds together a little masterful alien community in the midst 
of that vast continent peopled by races so different. To be an 
Englishman is of itself in India a social grade, and thus Mr. 
Eowland the engineer had many opportunities of seeing Mrs. 
Stanhope's friend, both in Mrs. Stanhope's house and the houses 
of the other magnates of the station. He had met her at all the 
entertainments given, and they were many, and he had almost 
immediately singled her out, not because of her beauty nor of 
the dependent position which touches the heart of some men. 
nor indeed for any reason in particular, except that he did 
single her out. Such an attraction is its own sole reason and 
explanation. It was not even choice, but simple destiny, which 
made him feel that here, by God's ^race, was the one woman for 
him. I do not denv that when this middle-aged and perfectly 
honest and straightforward man asked her to marry him, Evelyn 
Ferrars was taken very much by surprise. She opened wide a 

Sair of brown eyes which had not been without note in their 
ay, but which nad long ceased to expect any homage, and 
looked at him as if for the moment she thought him out of his 
senses. Did he know what he was saying— did he by any 
strange chance mean it 1 She looked at him with scarcely a 
blush, so great was her surprise, making these inquiries with 
her startled eyes ; and there can be no doubt that her first 
impulse was to say no. But before she said it a sudden train of 
thought darted out from her mind, one crowding after the otlier 
an endless succession of ideas and reflections, presented to her 
in the twinkling of an eye, as if thev had been a line of soldiers 
on the march. And she paused. Ele was scarcely aware of the 
hesitation, and resumed again after that moment of silence, 
pleading his own cause, very modestly yet very earnestly, with 
a seriousness and soberness which were much more effectual 
than greater enthusiasm would have been. But by this time 
she was scarcely aware what he said ; it was her own mind that 
had come into action, saying to her a hundred things more 
potent than what he was saying, and changing in a moment all 
the tenor of her thoughts. Evelyn was not perhaps much more 
of a free agent than Rowland was in this moment of fate. She 
felt afterwards that she had been stopped and her attention 
attracted as by the flash of one of those sun-signals of which 
she had been hearing. She was altogether in a military 
atmosphere in the Stanhopes' house, and everybody had Ijeen 
explaining that process by which the sun's rays are made to 
communicate messages from one distant armv to another. She 
was stopped with the no on her lips by the flash and radiation 
through the air of that message. She had not any code of 
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interpretation to note in a moment what it meant. But she 

f)aused, almost to her own astonishment ; and when she found 
ler voice, it was to ask for a little time to think before she gave 
her final reply. 

When a woman does this, it is almost invariably the case that 
she decides for the suitor, even the doubt being, I suppose, a 
point in his favour, and increasing a disposition — a bias towards 
him rather than away from him. Evelyn had, like most other 
Englishwomen, a lively and wliolesome feeling that love alone 
justified marriage, and that any less motive was a desecration of 
that tremendous tie. It is an excellent thing for a race that 
this superstition should exist, and I am far from desiring to see 
any lower ground accepted as the basis of a connection upon 
which the purity and cnaracter of all other affections depend. 
But yet when reason is allowed time to speak, there are many 
other things which may be permitted to have a voice, and a 
woman may at least be allowed to take into consideration at 
forty, arguments which at twenty would be indignantly refused 
a hearing. Wliat Evelyn Ferrars felt as she retired from that 
interview which had opened to her so many and such extra- 
ordinary new suggestions for thought, it is difficult to describe. 
She had become all at once a sort of battlefield — to keep up the 
military simile — in which that " No," which had been ner first 
conception of the situation, stood like a force entrenched and 
on the defensive, somewhat sullen, holding fast upon the mere 
fact of its existence, emitting a dull roar of artillery now and 
then, while the attacking forces scoured the plain m endless 
evolution, pressing on and on. The first flash of the sun-signal, 
which slie had not been at first able to int-erpret, turned out to 
mean a rapid identification of her own position, which was a 
thing she had not allowed herself to think of, while it was 
without remedy. It was not what she had anticipated when 
she ventured in her loneliness to come up country in answer 
to her friend's warm invitation. She had come out to Calcutta 
with her brother, the last survivor of her family after the 
breaking up of home at her father's death ; and when he too 
died soon after, cut off by the sudden stroke which ends so 
many promising careers in India, the despair of the solitary 
woman left in a stra;ige place with few friends and little money, 
and nobody to come to her help, liad been almost without a 
gleam of light. And in that emergency the Stanhopes had been 
very kind. Tlie wife had written imploring her heart-broken 
friend to come to her, offering her all that the affection of a 
sister could do to supply her loss ; the husband had come, what 
was even more kind, to do what he could for her, and to take 
her, if she consented, home. They had been more than kind. 
There had been no alloy of interested motives in that first 
impulse of generous compassion. It was good to think how 
frank, how full, how affectionate it had been. 
But — oh what a pity, what a pity, that these beautiful 
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impulses and sincere momenta of loving kindness should ever be 
shadowed by the cold shade of afterthoughts ! From tlie 
moment when Mrs. Stanhope weeping received poor Evelyn 
into her arms, and lavished upon her the caresses and endear- 
ments of the most devoted friendship, to that in wliich JHias 
Ferrars became the unpaid governess, the useful dependent, and 
at tiie same time a member of the family who was apt to be de 
trap, who was not wanted between husliind and wife, who wae 
always there and could not be kept to her schoolroom and out 
of the way as an ordinary governess would have been — was 
unfortunately not veiy long. And indeed it was nobody's fault 
The consciousness tliat she was getting a great deal out o£ her 
friend, and that tlie tables were more or less turned, and it was 
Evelyn who was conferring tlie benefit, did not make it easier 
to Mrs. Stanhope to keep up the effusion and tenderness of the 
first welcome : and Captain Stanhope was often cross, troubled 
by harassments of his own, and wishing hia wife's friend any- 
where but where she was, notwithstanding the fact that her 
presence was "everything for the children.' The situation liad 
p\>wn more and more strained, but thero seemed no issue out of 
it : for it takes a great deal of money to take your passage from 
the centre of India to England, oven when you know where to 
go and have your lii'ing' assured when there. And Evelyn had 
nothing, neitner a house to go to nor enough money for the 
journej. There were moments when she woiild have given any- 
thing in the world — whicli is a mere figure of speech, tor she had 
nothing in the world to give — to be able to go away, and relieve 
her fnends of her inconvenient presence ; and there were 
momenta when she felt that she was of too much uso in the 
house to deprive them of her Eer\ices, as if she grudged the 
expenditure. It was scarcely possible to imagine a position 
more painful and trying. It was nothing to her that lier whole 
life was absorbed in the service of her friends and their children. 
Many women are able to make this kind of sacrifice and to stave 
off all thoughts of the future and what is to become of them 
after — with a heroic obedience to the Gospel precept of taking 
no thought for the morrow. But that was not alL For she was 
at the same time, aa she felt, an inconvenience to the very 
people for whom she was spending her strength : they wanted 
her very room for other uses. They did not want her constantly 
between tliem spoiling their (efe-^-te^e— always to be considered 
when there was company, and to be invited with tliem when 
they went out. The very children got to know that Aunt 
Evelvn, as they called her, was de trap in the house, and yet 
coula neither go nor be sent away. 

And here suddenly was the opening of a door wliich made all 
things possible. When that mental heliograijli flaalied in her 
face, and she became aware of what it meant, Evelyn, for almost 
the first time, retired into her room and locked her door, and 
'^r a whole hour turned a deaf ear to the demands made upon 
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her. The children came and called in every tone of impatience, 
Edith, the eldest, tap-tapping upon the closed door for ten 
minutes continuously, and little hobby kicking, to the great 
derangement of the tlioughts going on within ; but for the first 
and only time Evelyn held fast. She had plenty to do in that 
house, more than ever she had done before in her life. In the 
previous crises of that existence it had been other people who 
had done the thinking, and there had been little left for lier but 
to submit. Now, however, the matter was in her hands, and no 
one else could help her. It was hard work getting her head 
clear enough to put this and that together : for the mere idea 
of marriage was very startling and indeecl ternfying to the 
middle-aged woman who had put it out of all her calculations 
years ago, and who had retained merely the old youthful super- 
stition that its only warrant was love. But was tliat really so ? 
After all it was not so simple a thing that it could be thus 
dismissed and classified. It was a very complicated thing and 
involved many duties. It was not merely an emotional matter, 
but one full of practical necessities and exertions. To be a true 
and helpful companion through all the chances of life : to govern 
a household : to secure comfort and peace of mind and consola- 
tion in all circumstances and occurrences for the partner of life : 
to care for him and his interests as nobody else could do : to 
adopt his obligations and help him to serve God and to serve 
men — Evelyn Ferrars felt that she was capable of all that. It 
was a worthy office to fulfil, and it was surely the chief part. 
As for the other side it was undeniable that she shrank from it 
a little. But he was not young any more than herself. The 
hour was scarcely over when Mrs. Stanhope herself appeared at 
the door, half with the air of a mistress who has a right to all 
her retainer's time, and half with that of a friend anxious to 
know what was the matter. 

" The children tell me they cannot make you hear," she said. 
"I came myself to see if you were ill, or if anything is wrong.'* 

"You have come just when I wanted you, said Evelyn, "if 
I may shut the door on the children for ten minutes more. 
Helen, something very wonderful lias happened, and I have 
been trying to think what I must do." 

" What has happened ? " said Mrs. Stanhope in alarm. 

" Mr. Rowland has asked me to — to marry him," said Evelyn. 
She did not blush as women do, even when their feelings are but 
little stirred. She was too anxious to learn what her friend's 
verdict would be. 

Mrs. Stanhope uttered a cry, and rising up hastily, caught 
Evelyn in her arms. " Oh," she said, ** I shall lose you. Eve ! " 
The words and the embrace were full of compunction, of kind- 
ness, and remorse ; but Evelyn felt the relief, the thankfulness, 
that suddenly flooded her friend's breast, and her decision was 
no longer in any doubt. 
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CHAPTER II 

"Mr. Rowland," said Evelyn with a little tremor, "the 
first thing I would like to say to you is that we are neither of 
us very young." 

"Miss Ferrars," said the engineer, "you are just as young as 
it is best and most beautiful to be." 

There came a light like the reflection of a sudden flame over 
a face which she at least thought to be a faded face. She had 
never at her youngest and fairest received such a compliment, 
and how it could have come from a plain man who had so little 
appearance of any poetry about him was bewildering. It was 
indeed difficult to resume the middle-aged matter-of-fact tone 
after such an unexpected break. 

"I am forty-two," she said, "and I have not been without 
experiences in my life. I want you to know what my past has 
been, before — " 

" Whatever you please to tell me," he said with an air of deep 
respect — "but I must say it is not necessary. I am quite 
satisfied ; your experiences may have been painful — the world 
isn't over good to people like you. If you will giye me your 
companionship for the rest of our lives, that is enough for me, 
and far more than I can ever deserve. I have had my experi- 
ences too — " 

"I must tell you, however, my story," she said. "Women, 
especially those who have lived in the virginal age for so long, 
are very conscientious in these matters. They have a much 
greater respect for love than ordinary people, and think it 
dishonourable to keep back the knowledge from a future hus- 
band of how they have been affected in this way during their 
East. The love that may have touched them years before they 
ad even heard his name, seems to their over delicacy as if it 
must be a drawback to them in his eyes — a really guilty secret 
of which a clean breast must be made before the new and real 
history is allowed to begin. 

"I was," she said with a little hesitation, "engaged to be 
married at the usual age. It is a long time ago. My father 
had not met with any misfortunes then. We were living at 
home. That makes so great a difference in every way. We 
were of course well known people, friendly with everybody ; 
everything about us was well known. You know in a county 
people are acquainted with everything about each other — you 
can t conceal it when anything happens to you, even if you 
wished to conceal it." 

" I never had anything to do with a county," lie said, with a 
sort of respectful acquiescence, interested but not curious — 
"but I can understand what you mean." 

" Well : when my father speculated and was so unfortunate 
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(it was really more for my sake than for any other reason that 
he speculated— and then he was drawn on) it became impossible 
to carry my engagement out. The gentleman I was engaged to, 
was not very well off then. We had to tliink wliat was tSst for 
both of us. We agreed that it would be })est to break it off. I 
should only have been a sort of mill-stone round his neck. 
People might have expected him to help papa. And his own 
means were quite limited then. He had not been supposed a 
good match for me in my wealthy days — and when the tables 
were turned in this way, we botli thought it was better to part." 

"And did the fellow let you go — did he give you up? The 
wretched cad ! " cried James Rowland, adding this violent 
expression of opinion under his breath. 

" You must not speak so, Mr. Rowland ; it was a mutual 
agreement. We both, I need hardly say, felt it very much. 
I — for a long time. Indeed, it has had an influence upon all 
my life. Don't think I have regretted it," she said eagerly, " for 
if we had not done it by mutual agreement as we aid, with a 
sense of the necessity — we should have been forced to do it. 
For as it turned out, I could not have left my father. He 
was very much shattered. It cost him a great deal to give up 
his home. He had been born there, and all his people before 
him." 

"And you, I suppose, were born there too, and all your 
people before youi 

"1? Oh! that was nothing! Wherever one is with one's 
own belon^ngs, there is home. It doesn't matter for anything 
else. But it was more sad than words can say for poor papa. 
He had to move into the village to a little house. He bore it 
like a hero, thinking that it was best not to hide himself as if 
he had done any wrong. Misfortune and loss are not wrong. 
I want you," she said, gently, having raised her head for that 
one profession of faith, but dropping into the usual quiet tone 
again, " to know exactly all about us before — " 

" And did you ever see that — man again ? " 

The adjectives that were implied in the pause James Rowland 
made before he brought out the word "man" were lost upon 
Evelyn, who probably could not have imagined anything so 
forcible, not to say profane. 

" Yes," she said quietly, " often. We could not lielp it ; to go 
anywhere lie had to go through our village. He removed very 
soon, which was the kindest thing he could have done." 

" The vile cad ! " said James Rowland between his teeth. 

" What did you say 1 " she asked with a startled look : but the 
engineer did not repeat those words. 

" I am sure I for one am very much obliged to him," he said, 
getting up and walking about the room. " I'm not the man to 
object. He did the best thing he could have done for me. And 
you nursed your poor father till he died ; and then you came 
from one trouble to another." 
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" Oh, do not speak of tbat I My poor Hnrry^ — my darling 
brother ! to lose his home and his inheritance, and to be 
banished away from all he loved ; and then just when life was 
banning to smile a little, to die I I cannot speak of that ! " 

Mr. Uowland walked about the room more quickly than ever. 
She had covered her face witli her tiands, and the hot heavy 
tears were falling upon her dress like rain. After many hesita- 
tions he came up to her, and put his hand on her alioulaer. "Is 
that so bad," he said, "if we really believe that the otjier life 
is the better life I We say so, don t we 1 and no doubt lie's got 
Gomething better to do there than rn,ilroads, nnd likes it better, 
now he's there," 

She looked up at him startled, though the sentiment was 
common enough. It is a fine thing to lie niatter-of-facb on such 
a subject, and ^ves faith a solid reality which is denied to a 
more poetical view. 

"I'm not sorry for liim," said Rowland. "Ill hope to know 
him some day. I've always heard he wasafine fellow, in cajMible 
of anything that was — shoddy." Our engineer used very good 
English often, but now and then he knew nothing so forcible 
as the jargon which has ^nt so much into all talk nowadays, 
and is a pitfall for a partially educated man. "But," he said, 
pressing liis hand upon her shoulder, in a way which perhaps a 
finer gentleman would not have used to call her attention, 
"There is tjiis to be said, my dear lady. You've had a great 
deal of trouble, but if I live you shall have no more. No moro 
if I can help it j As long as James Eowland is to tbo fore 
notjiing shall got at you, my dear, but over hia body." 

He said it with fervour and with a momentary gleam as of 
moisture in hia eyes ; and she, looking up to him with a certain 
surprise in hers in which the tears were not dry, held out her 
hand. And thus their bargain was made i with as true emotion, 
perhaps, as if they had been lovers of twenty rushing into each 
other's arms. No trouble to get at her but over his body ! it 
■was a curious touch of romance and hyperbole in the midst of 
the matter-of-fact. And how true it turned out ! and how 
untrue !— as if any one living creature could ever come between 
another and that fate to wTiich we are bom as the sparks fly 
upwards. But the idea of being thus taken care ot, and of 
Borne one interposing his body between her aud eveiy assailant, 
was so new to Evelyn that she could not but smile. She was 
the one that had taken care of everybody and interjmsed her 
delicate body between them and fate. 

"And now," said he, "it's my turn. I was ready when you 
began, I've more to say, and Jess ; for nobody has ever done nio 
wrong. I am a widower to start with. I don't know if you 
liad heard tliat " 

" Yes — I heard it^" 

" That's all right then ; you did not get to know me under 
■fajae pretences. But you must know that I wasn't always what 
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I am now. I am not very much to brag of, you will say now — 
but Fm a gentleman to what I was," he said, with a little harsh 
emotional laugh. 

" Don't please talk in that way, you offend me," she said ; 
"you must always have been a gentleman, Mr. Rowland, in 
your heart." 

" Do you think you could say Rowland plain out ? No ? Well, 
after all it would not be suitable for a lady like you — it's more 
for men." 

"I will say * James,' if you prefer it," slie said, with a moment's 
hesitation. 

" Would you ? Yes, of course I prefer it — above all things : 
but don't worry yourself. Well, I was saying — Yes, I've been a 
married man. She lived for five vears. Slie was as good a little 
thing as ever lived, an engineers daughter, just my own class. 
We worked at the same foundry, he and I. Nothing could be 
more suitable. Poor Mary ! it's so long since : I sometimes ask 
myself was there ever a Mary 1 did I ever live like that, getting 
up in the dark winter mornings, coming home to tne clean 
kitchen and the tidy place, bringing her my week's wages. It's 
like a story you read m a book, not like me. But I went through 
it all. . She was the best little wife in the world, keeping every- 
thing so nice : and when she had her first baby, what an excite- 
ment it was ! The honest middle-aged engineer fixed his eyes 
on space and went on with his story, smiling a little to himself, 
emphasizing it a little by the pressure of Evelyn's hand which 
he neld in his own. Curiously enough, as it seemed to her 
looking on, not much understanding a man's feelings, wondering 
at them — he was more or less amused })y his recollections. She 
felt lier heart soft for the young wife whose life must have been 
so short : but he smiled at the far-off, touching, pleasing recol- 
lection. " She was a pretty creature," he said, " nice blue eyes, 
pretty light hair with a curl in it over her forehead." He gave 
Evelyn's hand another pressure, and looked at her suddenly 
with a smile. " Not like you," he said. 

She had a feeling lialf of shocked amazement at liis lightness : 
and yet it was so natural. Such a long time ago : a picture in 
the distance : a story he had read : the little fair curls on her 
forehead and the clean fireside and the first baby. He was by 
no means sure that it had all happened to himself, that he was 
the man coming in with his fustian suit all grimy, and his week's 
wages to give to his wife. It was impossible not to smile at 
that strange condition of affairs with a sort of affectionate 
spectatorship. Mr. Rowland seemed to remember the young 
fellow too, who had a curly shock of hair as well, and, when he 
had washed himself, was a well-looking lad. With what a will 
he had hewed down the loaf, and eaten the bacon and consumed 
his tea — very comfortable, more comfortable perhaps than the 
well-known engineer ever was at a great dinner. He had his 
books in a corner, and after Mary had cleared the table, got 
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them out and worked at diagrams and calculations all the 
evening to the great admiration of his wife. He half wondered, 
as he told the story, what had become of that promising young 
man. 

" Not like you," he said again, " but much more suitable. If 
I had met you in those days, 1 should have been afraid to speak 
to you. I would have admired you all the same, my dear, for I 
always had an eye for a lady, with every respect be it said. 
But she, you know, poor thing, was just my own kind. Well, 
well! there's always a doubt in it how much a man is the 
happier for changing out of his natural born place. But I don't 
think I should like to go back : and now that you don't seem to 
mind consorting with one who was only a working man " 

Evelyn was a little confused what to say. She was very 
much interested in his picture of his past life, but a little dis- 
turbed that he too should seem no more than interested, telling 
it so calmly as if it were the story of another : and she had not 
the faculty of making pretty speeches or saying that a working 
man was her ideal and the noblest work of God. So she, on her 
side, pressed his hand a little to call him out of his dream. 
" You said— the first baby ? " 

" Oh yes, I should have said that at once. There are two of 
them, poor little things. Oh, they have been very well looked 
after. I left them with her sister, a good sort of woman, who 
treats them exactly like her own — which has been a great thing 
both for them and for me. I was very heart-broken, I assure 
you, when she died, poor thing. I had always been a dreadful 
fellow for my books, and the firm saw I suppose that I was 
worth my salt, and made a proposal to me to come out here. 
There was no Cooper's Hill College or that sort of thing then. 
We came out, and we pushed our way as we could. It comes 
gradually that sort of thing — and I got accustomed to what you 
call society by degrees, iust as I came to the responsibility of 
these railroads. I could not have ventured to take that upon 
me once, any more than to have dined at mess. I do both now 
and never mind. The railroad is an affair of calculation and of 
keeping your wits about you. So is the other. You just do as 
other men do, and all goes well." 

" But," she said, pressing the question, " I want you to tell 
me about the children." 

" To be sure ! there are two of them, a boy and a girl. I 
have got their photographs somewhere, the boy is the eldest.' 
I'll look them up and show them to you : poor little things ! 
Poor Mary was very proud of them. But you must make allow- 
ance for me. I have been a very busy man, and beyond knowing 
that they were well, and providing for them liberally, I have not 
paid as much attention as perhaps I ought to have done. You 
see, I was full of distress about her when I left England ; and 
out here a man is out of the way of thinking of that sort of 
thing, and forgets : well no, I don t mean forgets—*' 
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"I am sure you do not/' she said^ "but are you not afraid 
they may have been brought up differently from wlmt you 
would wish 1 " 

" Oh dear, no," lie said cheerfully, " they have been brought 
up by her sister, poor thing, a very good sort of woman. I am 
sure their mother herself could not have done better for them 
than Jean." 

" But," said Miss Ferrars, " you are yourself so different, as 
you were s«iying, from what you were when you came to India 
first?" 

"Different," he said with a laugh. "I should think so, 
indeed — oh, very different ! things I never should have dreamt 
of aspiring to then, seem quite natural to me now. You may 
say different. When I look at you — " 

She did not wish him to look at her, at least from this point 
of view, and it was very difficult to secure his attention to any 
other subject ; which, perhaps, was natural enough. The only 
thing she could do without too much pertinacity was to ask, 
which was an innocent question, how long it was since he haa 
come to India first. 

" A long time," he said, " a long time. I was only a little over 

thirty. It was in the year , seventeen years ago. I am near 

fifty now." 

" Then your son ? " she said, with a little hesitation. 

" The little fellow 1 Well, and what of him ? " 

" He must be nearly twenty now." 

He looked at her with an astonished stare for a moment. 
" Twenty ! " he said, as if the idea was beyond his comprehen- 
sion. Then he repeated with a puzzled countenance, " Twenty ! 
you don't say so ! Now that you put it in that light, I suppose 
he is." 

" And your daughter — " 

" My little girl — " he rubbed his head in a bewildered way. 
" You are very particular in your questions. Are you afraid of 
them ? You may be sure I will never let them be a subject of 
annoyance to you." 

" Indeed, you mistake me altogether," said Evelyn. " It will 
be anything but annoyance. It will be one of the pleasures of 
my life." She was very sincere by nature, and she did pause a 
moment before she said pleasures. She was not so sure of that. 
They had suddenly become her duty, her future occupation, but 
as to pleasures she was far from certain. Children brought up 
without any knowledge of their father, in the sphere which he 
had left so long ago, and which he was so conscious was different, 
very different from all he was familiar with now. It was curious 
to hear him enlarge upon the difference, and yet take so little 
thought of it in this most important particular. Her seriousness 
moved him at last. 

" I see," he said regretfully, " that you think I have been very 
indifferent to them, very negligent. But what could a man do ? 
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X could not have them here, to leave tlieni in tiio cliarge of 
servants. I could not drag them alxmt with nie from one 
provinL-e to anotlier. What could I have done) And I knew 
they WBi-e liappy at home." 



You must not think I ani blumioBT you. I see all the difG- 
jy; but now — now you will have thei 
)t, and take them back into you r life 1 " 



culty : but now — now you will liave them witji you, will you 



He looked at her with eyes full of admiration and content. 
" la that the lirst tiling you want me to do," he said, " the fiiTst 
tiling you have at heart ? " 

"Yes," she said simply, "and the most natui-al tiling. Your 
children. Wliat could they be but my lirst interest) They are 
old enough — that is one good thing — to come to India, without 
pause." 

He rose from her side again and returned to his habitual 
action of walking about tho room. "I knew," he said, "from 
the first moment, that 1 was a lucky man, indeed, to meet with 
you. I have always been a hicky man ; but never so mudi as 
when you made up your mind to have me, little aa I deserve a 
woman like you. I ve that good in me that I know it when I 
see it : a good woman from the crown of your head to the solo 
of your foot. There's nothing in the world so good aa that. 
Now, I'll tell you something, and I hope it will please you, for 
it's chiefly meant to please you. I am very well ofi'. I can 
settle sometliiog very comfortable ou you, and I can provide 
for the young ones. If it pleases you, my dear, we'll turn our 
backs on thia blazing India altogether, and go home." 

"Go home I" she said, with startled eyes. 

"You'd like it? A country place in England or Scotland — 
better still, a house that would be your own — that you coiild 
settle in your own way, with all the things that please ladies 
nowadays. I'll bring yon home a cartload of curiosities that 
will set you up in that way. And then you could have the 
children, and put them through their facings. Eh, my lady 
dearT You'd Uke that? Well, I can afford it," he said with 
subdued exultation, with his hands in tliose pockets which 
metaphorically contained all that heart of man could desire. 
His eyes glowed with pleasure, with triumph, with a conscious- 
ness that lie was making her happy. Yes I this was what every 
English lady banished in India must desire. A house in her 
own countrVj with every kind of greennesa round, and every 
comfort within — with beautiful Indian stuffs and carpets, and 
curious things— and the children to pet and guide as she pleased. 
He was again the spectator, so to speak, of a picture of life, 
which rose before him, more beautiful than that of old — himself, 
indeed, the least lovely part of it, yet not bo much amiss for an 
old fellow who had made all tlie money, and who could give her 
everything that could please her, everytliing her heart could 
wish for. His eyes, tliough they were not in themselves reiuark- 
jtlde, grew liquid and lustrous m the pleasure of that thought. 
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As for Evelyn, she sat startled, holding her hands clasped in 
her lap, with many things l)eyond the satisfaction he imagined 
in her eyes. Home in England meant something to her wliich 
could never be again. She said somewhat faintly — " In Scot- 
land, if you would please me most of all." At wliich words, for 
Rowland was a Scotsman, he came to her in a glow of pleasui-e 
and took l)oth her hands, and ventured, for the first time, to 
touch her forehead with his lips. The touch gave this elderly 
pair ;i little shock, a surprise, which startled her still more. 



CHAPTER III 

Those two jjeople had both a good deal to think about when 
they parted. 

As for Evelyn the agitation of telling her own story, and the 
extraordinary commotion which had been produced in lier mind 
by the suggestion of going home, affected her like an illness. As 
she escaped from the inroad of the Stanhope children, all mucli 
surprised and indignant at being kept out, a thing which had 
never liappened in their experience before, and made her way 
almost like a fugitive to the seclusion of her own room, she feft 
all the languor and exhaustion of a patient who had gone 
through a severe bodily crisis. It was over and she felt no pain 
— on the contrary, that sensation of relief which is one ot the 
most beatific in nature, had stolen through her relaxed limbs 
and faintly throbbing head. The ordeal was over, and it had 
been less terrible than she had feared. The man whom she had 
consented to marry, and with whose life her own would hence- 
forward be identified, had not disappointed her, as it was possible 
he might liave done. He was not a perfect man. He had been 
careless, veiy careless of those children who ought (she thought) 
to have been his first care. But otherwise he was true. There 
was no fictitious show about him, no pretension. He had been, 
she felt sure, as good a husband to that poor young creature 
who was dead as any man could be. Poor Mary ! her story was 
so simple, so pretty and full of tenderness as he told it. Evelyn 
had liked Jiim better for every word. Had she lived ! — ah, had 
she lived ! That would have been a different matter altogether. 
In that case James Rowland would pro})ably have become fore- 
man at the foundry, and remained a highly respectable working 
man all his life, bringing up liis children in the natural way to 
follow his own footsteps. Would it have been perhaps better 
so 1 It would have been more natural, far more free of compli- 
cations, without any of the difficulties which she could not help 
foreseeing. These difficulties would be neither few nor small. 
Two children brought up by their Aunt Jane, in an atmosphere 
strongly shadowed by the foundry, to be suddenly transplanted 
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to a large country house full of luxury and leisure, and the 
habits of an altogetlier different life— and not cliildren either 
but grown up, eighteen and twenty ! She drew a long breath, 
and put her iiatida together with an involuntary drawing to- 
gether of her forces. Here was a thing to look forward to ! 
But as for Eowland himself ha had come through that ordeal, 
■whieh was in one sense a trial of hia real mettle, carried on 
before the most clear-sighted tribunal, before a judge whose 
look went through and through him, though not a word was 
said to put him on liis guard, most satisfactorily, a sound man 
and true, with his heart in the right place and no falseness 
about liim. It was true that in one respect he was very wrong. 
He had neglected the children ; on this subject there could be 
no doubt. He had no right to forget that they were growing 
up, that their homely aunt, wlio was as good to them as if they 
were her own, was not all they wanted, though it might have 
been sufficient when they were little children. Miss Ferrars did 
not excuse him for this, but she forgave him, which was perhaps 
better. 

' She regarded the prospect thus opening before her with a 
half-amused sensation of dismay ana horror. Oh, it would be 
no amusing matter ! Her mind took a rapid survey of the 
situation, and a shiver ran over her. It would bo she, probably, 
who would have to bear the brunt. He perhaps would not 
remark, as a woman would, tliough he was their father. "A 
kiofc that Bcaree would move a. horse may kill a sound divine." 
Their defects would probably not be apparent to him, and he 
would liave the strong claim of pateraal love to carry him 
through everything. On the whole, perhaps, it was better that 
there should oe something to do of this strenuous description. 
It would keep the too-much well-being in hand. Two people 
very well off, able to give themselves everything tliey wanted, 
contented (more or less) with each other, were apt to tall into a 
state of e.xiatence which was not elevated, especially when they 
■were middle-aged and the glamour of youth and happy love, 
and all the sentiment of that period did not exist for them. 
Evelyn looked upon married life with something of the criticism 
of a woman long unmarried. It was often a seldsh life. Selfish- 
ness never comes to such a climax as when it is practised by 
two, in each other's interests, and does not seem to be selfishness 
at all. When the horizon is limited by the wants and wishes of 
({g, it is more subtly and exquisitely bound in, than when the 
centre is me. In such circumstances people are incapable of 
being ashamed of themselves, while a selfish solitary sometimes 
is. But the children ! that restored the balance. There would 
be enough to keep a woman in her sober senses, to neutralize 
the deadening effects of prosperity, in that. As she laid hei'self 
down upon her bamboo couch to rest a little, she laughed to 
herself at the picture of too great quiet, too perfect external 
woll-being that had been in her mind. There would bo a few 
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thorns in the pillow — it would not be all repose and tranquillity. 
She might make her mind easy about that. 

The other thing that moved her was the suggestion of going 
home. Home meant to Eveljrn the county in which she had 
spent her life, the house in wliich she had been born. Nothing 
more likely tnan that the very dwelling was in the market — 
tliat he might buy it — that she the last Ferrars might recover 
possession of the house of her fathers. She had heard some- 
thing to this effect with that acuteness to catch a half-said 
inference in respect to anything that is of personal interest 
which is so remarkable. Had it concerned any property on 
earth but Langley Ferrars, she would never have caught the 
words : but because it was about her old home she had heard 
what two men were saying in the crowd of a station ball — " A 
property in Huntingdonshire," " dirt cheap," " last man couldn't 
Keep it up." She had divined from this that her home was to bo 
bought, that it could yet be recovered. Oh no, no, she cried to 
herself, covering her face with her hands, not for anything in 
the world ! To go back there wliere she had been a happy girl, 
where all her dreams of love and happiness had taken place, 
where the famous oaks and bucks or Selston, which was his 
home, were visible from tlie windows ! Oh no, no — oh no, no ; 
that indeed was more than she could bear. In Scotland it 
would be another matter. It was no doubt the very thing which 
a kind man without very fine perceptions would do, to buy back 
her home for her, to take her there in triumph. A thrill of 
almost physical terror came over her. "Oh no," she said to 
herself, " oh no, no, no ! " These were the two things that dis- 
turbed the dreamy calm of that sensation of trial over, the 
kind of moral convalescence in which she found herself. They 
came through the misty quiet with flashes of Jilarm. But, on 
the whole, Evelyn felt as if she had been ill and was getting 
better, slowly coming round to a world wliich was changed 
indeed, and had lost something, but also had gained something, 
a world with no vague outlines in it or uncertainty, but clearly 
defined, spread out like a map before her. Perhaps there was 
something to regret in the old solitude to which her subdued 
life could retire out of all its troublesome conditions, and be its 
own mistress. But solitude, though it may be soothing, is not 
cheerful : and if she relinquished that, there was surely some- 
thing in the constant companionship of one who had the 
Inghest regard for her, thought the very best of her, looked 
upon all her ways and words with admiration which should 
make up. He was a good honest man. He rang as true as a 
silver bell. There was nothing in him to be ashamed of. He 
was kind and genuine, with riglit thoughts and no false shame, 
but for that unaccountable failure about the children — a man 
as good as any she had met with in all her life. And to say 
there was no romance about the business, was to say the most 
foolish untruthful thing. Why it was all romance, far more than 
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tlio girl ami boy love-story, vhere tLej 
in deiiaiicB of every couHidera,tion ! E 
accustomed to his own way, and to moving lightly vininipede3 
about t)ie earth, a. prosaic man, thinking a good deal of the world, 
who had suddenly turned aside out of liis way, to take note of a 
neglected woman in a corner, and to raise her up over the 
h^ds of all the people who had pitied her. She would have 
been more than woman had she not felt that. To be able to do 
favours where she had received them, to give help with a liberal 
band where she had been compelled to accept it in little, and 
perhaps with n grudge. Was it not romauc« tjjat she who had 
nothing, should all at once, in the twinkling of an eye, have 
mueli and bo rich, when she had been poor 1 It was in reality as 
great a romance aa if lie hud been King Cophetua and she the 
beggar-niiiid — almost more so, for Evelyn Ferrars was not 
beautiful as the day. She was to her own consciousness faded 
and old. This was stating the case mucli too strongly, but it 
was how a woman, such as slie was, judges herself. If James 
Rowland was not a romantic lover, who was ? He was moro 
romantic than any Prince Charming that ever could be. 

Mr. Rowland Jiimself went away from this interview with 
feelings which were almost in a greater commotion than those 
of Evelyn. He was excited by going bock upon the old life 
wliich had died out of his practical mind so completely, and 
which was to liim aa a talo that is told— vet which lay there, all 
the Bame, an innocent sweet memory deprived of all pain, a 
story of a young man and a young woman, botli of wliom had 
disappeai'ea under the waves and billows of life — the young 
man, a, well-looking fellow in his way, just as muc)i as the young 
woman, who had died. Mr. Rowland, the great engineer, was 
not even much like htm, that liard-heaaed young fellow with his 
books, working out his diagranis on the clean kitchen table, and 
studying and toiling overliis figures. How that fellow pegged 
away 1 James Rowland at forty-eight never opened a book. 
His calculations for practical work came to him as easy as 
a. b. c. He read his paper and the magazines when he saw 
them, but as for scientific works, never opened one, and did not 
think much of theoretical problems. And then the little house 
that was not far from the foundry, and the little clean bright 
pretty wife always ready and looking out for her husband, and 
the feby crying, and the young man coming in in his grimy 
fustian — it was apnrtty picture, a charming story such as brings 
the tM,r3 to the eyes. She died, poor tiling^ — they always have 
a sad end these little tales of real life. This was hovr he could 
not help looking at that story which he had just told, though it 
was the story of his own life. Now tliat he thought of it he 
eould have given a great many more details, altliough he liad 
also forgotten many. It was a pretty story. There were a 
great many such stories in the world, and when the wife died 
' tlie little house fell to pieces, it was not at all unusual that 
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the poor jroung fellow went to the bad. It was a good thing he 
had not done so in this case. 

And then there came back to him with a shock that strange 
discovery about the children. Good heavens! to think they 
were grown up, those little tilings ! The little one was a baby 
when he had seen her last — his paternal feelings had not been 
very strongly roused. To put tnem with their mother's sister 
and persuade her to take the full charge of them had been 
evidently far the best thing to do. She was a good sort of woman 
who had no children of her own, and they were to her as if they 
had been her own, which was everything that could be desired. 
To make sure that they wanted for nothing, and that they 
should liave kindness and affection pardessus le marche was 
everything. Even now he did not see what more he could have 
done. He could not have brought them to India, where for a 
long time he had no settled place, and where, as everybody 
knows, children cannot live. He had done on the whole the 
very best thing for them. But it was startling to think that 
they were children of eighteen and twenty. Their aunt had 
sent him their photographs on various occasions, and he had 
replied in a way which did not displease her by adding on 
twenty pounds to his next cheque, and beseeching her to have 
them better dressed. Queer little things they had looked, not 
like the children at the station. He liad taken it for granted that 
Jean had not much taste for dress, but that when she grew up, 
the little one would change that. They got to know by instinct 
what was becoming as they grew up, those little things : so he 
was easy in his mind on that subject. Perhaps he had not 
thought of going home till it came suddenly into his mind, to 
please Miss Ferrars. Of course that was what would please her 
most, to have a home in England. She looked like a home in 
England. She was not a station lady, full of picnics and 
dances. A large peaceful country house with fine trees and a 
beautiful garden, and a green fragrant park in which she could 
walk with him, that was what looked most like her : and she 
should have it ! If Mr. Rowland had heard of Langley Ferrars 
which was in the market, I know very well what he would have 
done. He would have telegraphed to his man of business in 
London, regardless of expense, directing him to lose not a 
moment in securing that place. It would have been the most 
natural thing in the world for him to do. When a man is rich, 
a man of James Rowland's mind, giving presents is his easiest 
way of showing his kindly feelings — and it is not a bad way. 
And all the explanations in the world would never have got it 
into his kind head that she would not have liked such a present 
as that. Her own home restored to her, where she could live at 
ease, not poorly as her ruined father, poor gentleman, had been 
compelled to do — but lavishly if she liked, carrying things with 
a high hand, showing all the neighbours, who perhaps had looked 
down upon her in her poverty, how well she had done for herself. 
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There was notliing which woald have plensed James Howland 
more than this. But fortunately he never had heard that 
Langiey Ferrara was in the market. He was not even aware 
indeed (it this early period where Ids future wife had lived, or 
what the name of her homo had been. 

But she had said Scotland, whi:;ii would be the best of all ; 
and then suddenly had appeared before his eyea a vision of a 
house whioh he bad often looked at when he went down the 
Clyde uijon aholiday,orw!ien there was some work at Greenock 
wjiieh he was entrusted with, as sometimes happened. Who can 
tell what visions of this kind steal into the brains of the working 
men in, their noisy excursions, or the foundry loda with their 
sweethearts 1 Oftenest it is a cottage, perhaps a little cockney 
villa on the edge of a locb. " I'd like to tak' ye there," said witli 
glowinff eyea and all the ardour of yonthfid dreams : or, " Eh, 
man, if tliere was a bit housie like yon ahint ye, to gan^ back 
to wlien ye were past work," — such speeches are common in the 
mouths of the excursionists, who live and die, and are contented 
enough, in the Jiigh " lands " and coraraon stairs of the huge dull 
town. But James Rowland had been more ambitious. What 
he had remarked most had been a house, with a white colonnade 
round it, atanding up on a green knoll at the end of a peninsula 
which overlooked the Clyde. Tliere was one special spot from 
which be remembered to have watched for it, through the 
ojiening in the trees, not saying anything to any one, not even 
to Mary, but watching till it became visible— not a villa, nor a 
cottage, but a great liouse, with beautiful woods round it, and 
aoft green lawns sloping downwards towards the noble river-sea, 
which iust there flowed out into the opening of a loch. It 
suddenly came before him in a moment while he walked through 
the cantonments towards liis own lodging in the arid enceinte of 
the station. Such a contrast ! He felt as if he were again 
standing on the deck of the river steamboat, watching for the 
white walla, the pillars of the colonnade, as they appeared 
tlirough the trees. He knew exactly at what moment the trees 
would stand aside, ranged into groups and lines, and the house 
would come into sight. He thought that if he had been blind, 
he would yet have known exactly when that opening came. 

That was the place for him I His heart ^ave a leap, almost 
aa it had done when Evelyn Ferrars had given him her hand. 
It was the next thing almost — the fulfilment of a dream older 
by far than his knowledge of Evelyn Ferrars. Kosmore I To 
think that he should come to that ; that it should be possible 
for him, the lad who had watched it so often coming in sight, to 
call it his own ! But it was not yet sure by any means whether 
he would ever call it his own. He was rich enough to buy it, to 
improve it, to fit it up as it never liad been iittea up before, but 
■whether he would get it or not, remained atill to be seen. The 
owner would have to be tempted with a fancy price, more money 
ti«m it was worth or could bring : for the owner was a great 
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personage, a man wlio was not to bo supposed ready to offer one 
of his places to a chance buyer. Rowland did not mind the 
fancy price, and he enjoyed the thought of the diplomacy that 
would be required, and all the advances and retirings. It 
would 1)0 a home fit for her. She would bring the best people 
round her wherever she was. It should be hers, that home of 
his dreams, settled on her — her dower house — when he was out 
of the way : but he did not wish to think of being out of the 
way. He preferred to think of happiness and dignity and rest 
in that stately yet modest place, not too grand, quite simple 
indeed, not like the castellated absurdities of the Glasgow 
merchants. Among houses, it was like her among women, the 
most unpretending, the most sincere, every way the best ! 

Andp then, with a sudden prick of his heart, he remembered 
the children. Oh, the children ! To think that they could bo 
so old as that, and that it hjui remained for her to find it out ! 
Twenty ! It was not possible little Archie could bo that ago. 
What a little chubby fellow he was, with a face as round as an 
apple, and little rosy cheeks — &o like Mary, her very image. It 
had always been pleasanter to think of him like that, than to 
identify tne little scrubby boy in the photographs poor Jean 
kept sending ; or the lean lad who, he now rememoered, had 
appeared on the last one. He had torn it up, as certainly a libel 
on his son, not at all the kind of picture which he could have 
wished to set up on his chimney-piece, and point out com- 
placently to visitors as " my boy." He remembered this incident 
of the photograph perfectly now, and that he refused angrily to 
accept that as a portrait of Archie. " The photograph you sent 
me was a mistake, I suppose," he had written to his sister-in- 
law ; " it is quite impossible it could be my boy ; " and he forgot 
what explanation she made. He was not, indeed, very attentive 
to her letters. He glanced at them to see that the children 
were well, but he had seldom patience to read all the four pages. 
Jean's style and her handwriting, and the very look of her 
letters had been vexatious to him for many years past. They 
suggested having been written on a kitchen table with a pen 
that was greasy. The very outside of them coming in the bag 
along with his business letters and his invitations gave Rowland 
a little shock. He preferred that other people should not see 
him receive these queer missives, the very envelopes of which 
looked common, not like the others. Now it occurred to him, 
with a pang, that it was no mistake, that the unwashed-looking 
lad, with the vulgar, ill-cut clothes was probably his son after 
all. The idea was horrible to him, but he was glad for one 
thing that he had torn the photograph up, and could not be 
made to produce it to show Evelyn what manner of youth 
Archie was— if he was like that ! And then the baby, whom he 
had always thought of as the baby, with all the tenderness 
that belonged to the name. Tenderness ! but something else as 
well — indifference, forgetfulness — or he could never have been 
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so blind, imd sufiereil tlioiu to grow up like tliftt. It Wiis a 
very tormentiiiK and uncomfortable thougSit, and Rowland wiiH 
anxious to shake it o& He said to iiimselt that photographs 
never do justice to the subject ; that perhaps the boy might bo 
a (ine boy for aU that : and finally contrived to elude the whole 
disagreeable subject by saying to himself how clever it was of 
her to have made that out about their age ! What a clever 
\voman she was ; not learned, or that sort oi thing, but knowing 
so much, and ao perfect in her mannerj and such a true native- 
born lady. This wus her grand quality above all. Sbe said 
just the right thing, at the right time, never compromising any 
one, hurting nobody's feelings. He wsia himself rather given to 
ti«ading on people's toes, and mating afterwards the astonishing 
discovery that they felt it, even though he had meant no harm, 
fiut she UGver did anything like that. She would know how to 
manage that business alxiut the children, and he had a happy 
^ ■. that everything would go right in her hands. 



'Aftik all this record of thinkings it will be a relief to do 
'hing: wliich is generally the very best way, if not to 
Bettle a problem, at least to distract the attention from it. Mr. 
Eowlana could not now do anything to alter the fact, that he 
had allowed his children to grow up in a different sphere from 
that which he intended tliesn to occupy, and that probably the 
first meeting with them would contain many disenchantments 
and disappointments. No amount of thinkinc could now alter 
this fact, and dwelling upon it was not a wayot making himaelf 
happier or adding in any way to the advantages of the moment. 
Like most men who have a ^reat deal to do, and who must keep 
thair brains clear for inevitable work, he had the power of 
patting disagreeable things away and declining to look at them. 
''Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof' is always the 
maxim of philosophy, whether we take it in its highest meaning 
or in a lower sense : and it appeared to Mr. Rowland that the 
best thing he could do was to carry out hia marriage with all 
the speed that was practicable, and to wind up his affairs 
(already prepared for that end) so that his return home might 
be accomplished as soon, and with as much pleasure to every- 
body concerned, as possible. As he was a very direct man, used 
to acting in the most atraiglitforward way, nis first step was 
to call on Mrs. Stanhope, who stood in the place of Evelyn's 
relations, in order to settle with her the arrangementa he 
wished to make. 

I should like, with Miss Ferrara' consent— which I have not 
" till I should have talked over the matter with you — that 
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loantnifl^H 
no posoitdl^H 



the marrinse Bliould take placs as soon as ] 
to her exmlent sense to perceive that we 

" Oh, Mr. Rowland ! " snid Mrs, Stanhop. " Of course it _ 
quitB reasonable on your part : but I don t think tliat Evelyn 
would like it to be hurried. It is not as if you might be ordered 
off at a moment's notice, like uh poor militaiy people. There 
is no reason to wait of course ; but you can alioi-d to take yorf"~ 
time." She said this more from the natural feminine impuH 
of liolding back in such matters, and not allowing her friend a 
be held cheap, than from any otlicr reason. 

"If you mean that you want some time to lill Misa Ferr 

"Mr. Eowland!" said Mrs. Stanhope age 

freat indignation, "what do you mean by JV . _. . 

have known Evelyn all my life, and she is my dearest men^ 
Do you think I could fill up lier place if I were to try ?— and T 
certainly don't mean to try. ' 

"I meant, of course, in respect to your children," said J„ 
Rowland dryly. "You may do without your dearest frienf 
by makiug an effort ; but you can't do without a gover 
Excuse me, I am a plain man, and call a spade, a epade." 

This brutality of expression reduced Mrs, Stanhope to U. 
"1 have never treated her like a governess," she said. _ , 
Evelyn's good heart made her help with the children, it was 
not my asking, it was her own idea. Shedid it 1)ecanse she liked 
it. I implored her not to take them out, feeling that you might 
imagine something of that sort. Men like you, Mr. Howland, 
who have made a great dejil of money, always, if you will excuse 
me, impate interested motives. I foresaw as much as that." 

Yes," he said cheerfully, "we are given to think of the 
money value of things. Not of friendship, you know, and tJl 
that, nut of time and work, aud so forth. We needn't enter 
into that question, for I'm sure we understand each other. And 
I don't want to put you to inconvenience. How much time 
will it take you to fill Miss Ferrars' place?" 

Mrs, Stanhope was a clever bttle woman. Slie thought for a 
moment, in natural exasperation, of dismissing him summarily, 
and refusing to have anything to say to a man who had treated 
her BO ; and then she thought she would not do that. He was 
rich — he might be useful some time or other to the children ; it 
would be foolish to make a breach with a friend who would 
remember nothing but the best of her (she did Evelyn this 



justice), and who would he kind to the children when they went 



i, and invite them for their holidays. So she subdued the 

natural anger that was almost on her lips, and gave vent to 
harsh little laugh instead. 

"You do always take such a prosaic vi , _ _ _-„ , 

thing to matter of fact," she said. " I can't affoi-d to have any' 
one in Evelyn's place, if you desire to speak of it so. Evel; — ■' 
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has helped ma with the children for love— I must do the best 
I can for them by inyaelf when you take her away," • 

"Ah well,"' said ilr Rowland, "then it is % real sacrifice, and 
you will sufter. I dare say you have a great deal to do. Would 
not little MoUy Price be a help to you 7 She ia a nice little girl, 
and she has nobody belonging to her, and I don't know what 
the poor little thing is to do." 

Mrs. Staiihope made a pause before she replied, looking all 
the time keenly in the engineer's face as if she would have read 
Ids meaning in that way. But he was impassible as a wooden 
image. " Molly Price is a very nice little girl," she said slowly, 
trying all the time to make out what he meant, " and she would 
be of use, thougli far different from Evelyn. But liow could I 
take up a girl Jike that, without any means of providing for 
her. 1 liad thought of it," Mrs. Stanliope admitted, "but to 
take up her time just when she might be doing Ijetter for her- 
self, and to give lier false expectations as to what I could do for 
her — when it only can be for a few years, till wo send the 
children home." 

"I see," said Mr. Rowland ; "but the fact is that Molly has a 
little income of her own, and all she wants ia a home." 

"A little income of her own ! " 

"Yes," he said, meeting with the most impenetrable look the 
lady's eager scrutiny. "Did you not know ? enough to pay for 
hev board if necessary, She onlj; wants & home," 

" I don't know what you can think of me," said Mrs. Stanhope 
with a little haste. I should never ask her for any board. 
She would have her share of whatever was going ; and of course 
if she liked to help me with the children's lessons— " 

" You would allow her to do it, without any compensation 1 
Don't explain, my dear lady — I know the situation perfectly. 
And in return for that little arrangement you will help me in 
getting Evelyn to consent to a speedy marriage. As soon as 
we understand each other, everything will be perfectly straight." 

" You are such a dreadful man of business. I am not accus- 
tomed to such summary ways," said Mrs. Stanhope, with again 
a half hysterical laugh. She was very much afraid of him after 
this experience. No doubt even 
through her actions so far as Kvelyn Ferrars 
attributing design and motive where none haa existeu, ana 
not making any allowances for the unconscious, or only half- 
conscious way in which she was led into taking an advantage 
of her friend. But nobody had ever venturea to put it into 
words. She was overawed b^ the clear sight and the courage, 
and also a little by the practical help of this downright man. 

"Yes," he said, 'Tm nothing if not a man of business. Well 
now, there is anotlier matter. I want it to be a very grand 
afiair." 

She looked at hini with eyes more wide open than ever, and 

'" perceptions more fine than his, and a little gasp of restrained 
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horror in tlie thought — what would Evelyn say ? — Evelyn who 
hoped it would be got over so quietly, that it might not be 
necessary to let people know : as if everything, was not known 
from one end to another of the station almost before it was 
fully shaped in the brain from which it came ! 

"Yes." he said, "I see you're horrified— and, probably, so 
would Miss Ferrars be : so I want you to take the responsibility 
of everything, and put it on the ground of your gratitude to 
her, which must take some shape. I need not add, Mrs. 
Stanhope, if you will do this for me, that a cheque is at once at 
your disposal — to any amount you may think necessary." 

Anger, humiliation, injured pride, a quick perception of 
advantage, a rapid gleam of pleasure, the thrill of delightful 
excitement at the thought of a great deal of money to spend, 
all darted through Mrs. Stanhope's mind, and glittered in her 
eager eyes. The disagreeable sentiments finally died away in 
the otliers which were more rational. To have the ordering of 
a great entertainment regardless of expense, and everybody at 
her feet, the providers of the same, ana the guests, and indeed 
the whole community eager either for commissions or in- 
vitations ! This was a temptation more than any woman could 
resist. 

" Mr. Rowland," she said, " you are a very extraordinary man. 
But I must warn you that Evelyn will not like it, and she 
knows that we cannot afford it. Oh, I will try, if you have set 
your heart upon it, and just say as little to her as possible. I 
suppose something like what Mrs. Fawcett had when Bertha 
was married 1 And you must give me a list of all the people 
you want to invite." 

" The Fawcetts' was a very humdrum affair," said Rowland 
critically, "quite an ordinary business. We must do a great 
deal better than that. And as for the invitations, ask every- 
body — beginning with the Governor. Hell be at Cumsalia 
about that time, and it will be a fine opportunity for him to 
visit the station in a semi-official way ; and the General com- 
manding, and the head of the district, and " 

"The Governor and the G^eneral!" Mrs. Stanhope gasped. 
She lay back in her chair in a half -fainting condition, yet with 
a keen conviction running through her mind like the flash of a 
gold thread, that to receive all these people in his own house, at 
a magnificent entertainment, would oe such a chance as never 
could have been anticipated tor Fred ! 

" Carte blanchey' said Mr. Rowland, pressing in his enthusiasm 
her limp and hesitating hand. 

Evelyn Ferrars came in a moment after with the children. 
She gave a smile to her future husband, and a glance of surprise 
at her friend, who had not yet recovered that shock of emotion. 
"What are you plotting? she said: but did not mean it, 
though it was so near their real occupation. As for Mr. Row- 
land he was equal to the occasion, his faculties being so stirred 
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i and (juickeiied by tlie emergency that lie was aa clear about 
8 if it had been a railway or a. canal. 

Wb are plotting against you," he said, "and I think I have 

got Mrs. Stanhope to enter into my cause." 

She looked from one to another with a little rising colour, 
divining what the subject would be. For once in her life Mrs. 
Stanhope was the dull one, not understanding her ally's change 
of front. She thought he was about to betray the conspiracy 
into which he had just seduced her, and that Evelyn's dislike 
and opposition would pot an end to the delightful commotions 
of the marriage feast. "Oh," she cried, "don't tell her. Sho 
will never consent." 

" She is so very reasonable that I hope she will consent," said 
Rowland. " My dear, it is just tJiis, that there is no reason in 
the world why we should wait. I would like to be married as 
soon as the arrangements can be made. I think you won't 
refuse to see all the arguments in favour of this : and tjiat there 
are very few against it." 

Evelyn grew red and then grew pale, and finally with a littlo 
catch in her breath asked how long that would be ) 

"About three weeks," said Rowland, holding her hand and 
patting it aa if to soothe a child. 

Her limbs trembled a little under her, and she sat down in 
the nearest chair. " It is a little sudden," she said. 

" My dear - — — let's get it over," said Eowland, his excitement 



and I, aa soon aa we're together, will settle down into each 
other's ways, and be very happy. I know / shall, and some of 
it '11 rub off upon you. There's nothing in the world you can 
wish for that 1 shan't be ready to do. It is only the first step 
that will be a trouble. Let's get it over," he cried, with a quiver 

This is not the usual way in which a man speaks to hia bride 
of their marriage, hut it is a very true way if people would be 
more sincere. And especially in the circumstances in wliich he 
and she stood, not young eitlier of them, and taking fully into 
consideration all the nungled motives that go to make a satis- 
factory union of two lives. Mrs. Stanhope, to whom the con- 
ventional was everything, listened in horror, wondering how 



the first step that would be the worst. After that habit 
would come in and make them natural to each other. And to 
get over that first step, and to settle down quietly to the mutual 
companionship in which she too felt there was every prospect 
of satisfaction and content, would no doubt be a good thing. 
It was somewhat overwhelming to look forward to such a 
tremendous change so soon. But she agreed silently that there 
for delay, and tiiat all he said was perfectly 
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reasonable. "I cannot say anything against it," _ 

quietly. "I have no doubt you are right. It seems a lil 
sudden. I could have wislieir ii little more time." 

"To think of it?" he aaid quietly, "Yes, niy dear, if 
had not made up your mind, tlint would be quite reasoni 
But you have quite made up your mind." 
"Yea," she said, "I have made up my mind." ^^ 

" Then thinking of it is no longer of any use — becnuse it ia in 
reality done, and there's no way out of it. So the best thing is 
to^ carry the plan into execution, and think no more. Como," 
said Rowland, with an air of great complaisance, " I'll yield a 
Httla I'll say a month^that will leave quite time enough for 
everything," he said, with a glance at Mrs. Stanhope, to which 
she replied with a slight, scarcely perceptible nod of the head. 
And then it was all arranged, without difliculty and without 
any knowledge on Miss Ferrars' part of the negotiations that 
had gone on befora Evelyn was much overwhelmed by tlie 

§ resent her friend insisted upon making her, of Jier weadine 
ress, wluch turned out to be of the richest satin, and trimoieu 
with the most beautiful lace, to the consternation of the bride, 
who remonstrated strongly. " How could you tliink of spending 
so much money J it is robbing the children — and it is far too 
grand for me." "My dear, said Mrs. Stanhope, the little 
hypocrite, "if you think how much you have done for the 
children, and saved me loads of money ! I can afford that and 
more too out of what I have saved through you." Evelyn was 
confounded by this ^nerosity, both of gift and speech ; but as 
the dress did not arrive until the day before the ceremony, there 
was not much time to think about it, and her mind was naturally 
full of many subjects more important. The same cause kept 
her even from remarking the extraordinary fuss in the station 
on the wedding-day — the fla^ flying, the carpets that were put 
down for the bride's proceasion, the decorations of the chapel. 
She scarcely saw them indeed, lier mind being otherwise taken 
up. And when the Governor was brought up to her t« be 
introduced, and the General followed liim, both with an air of 
being iwal princes at the least, amid the obsequious court of 
officers, Lvelyn was easily persuaded that it was because the^ 
had chosen this day to make their inspection, and that their 
presence at the station was quite natural. " How fortunate for 
you that they are both here together," she said to Mrs. Stanhope. 
"Now surely Fred will get what you want so much for him." 
"Oh, he will get it, he will get it!" Mrs. Stanhope cried, 
hysterically. "Thanks to you, you darling, thanks to youl' 
" What have I to do with it 1 " said Evelyn. She was now Mrs. 
Rowland, and her mind was full of many things. It was a 
nuisance to have so many people about, all drawn, she supposed, 
in the train of the great men. As for the great men themselves, 
they were, of course, like any other gentlemen to Evelyn : thej- 
did not excite her by their greatness. She was a little aurpriset 
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by all tho splendour, the aumptuoua table, tlie crowd of people ; 
but took it for granted that one half at least was accidental, 
and that though it was quite unappropriate to au occasion so 
seriona as a middle-aged marriage, it might be good for Fred 
Stanhope, \vho had so long been after an appointment, which 
always eluded his grasp. 

Thus the bride accepted, without knowing it, the extra- 
ordinary honours tliat were done lier, wliile all the station 
stood amazed by the number and greatness of the guests. The 
Lieutenant-Governor came without a murmur to compliment 
tlie great engineer. He would not have done it for Fred 
Stanhope, who was Brevet-Major, and thought himself a much 
greater man than Eowland. Neither would the General com- 
manding have conio to Fred unless he had known liim in private, 
or had some special interest in him. But they all collected to 
the wedding ot the man who had made the railroads and ditches 
— a proof, the military people thought, how abominably they 
were neglected by Government, though it could not sustain 
itself without theni, not for a day ! They were, however, all of 
them deeply impressed by the greatness that had come upon 
Miss Ferrars, whom they had pitied and patronized, or even 
snubbed during her humiliation — by the splendour of her dress, 
and of tho breakfast, and of the bridegroom's presents to lier — 
and stiil more, by the manner in which she received tlie con- 
gratulations 01 the big-wigs without the least excitement, as if 
she had lieen all her life in tlie habit of entertaining the great 
ones of the earth, " Give you mv word," said the little subaltern 
Bremner, who was an ugly little fellow, and Jiad not much to 
recommend him, "slie was not a bit more civil to the best of 
them tlian she was to me," "Looked as if she had been used to 
nothing but swells all her life," said another. "And as if she , 
thought one just as good as another." On the whole, it was this 
that struck the company, especially the gentlemen, most — that 
she was just as civil to a little lieutenant as she was to the 
General commanding. The ladies had other things to distract 
their minds, the jewels, the bridal dress, the table. Such a 
commotion had never been made in the station before by any 
marriage ; the Colonel's daughter's wedding feast was notliing 
in comparison : and that this sliould all be for the poor lady 
who had been nothing more than nursery governess to the 
Stanhopes, was quite bewildering When the pair went away, 
the whole station turned out. It was, of course, quite late 
when they started, as they were only going as far as Curasalla. 
The station was lit with coloured lamps, which blazed softly in 
the evening dusk, turning that oasis in tlie sand into a magical 
place. And the big moon got up with a bound into the sky, as 
she sometimes does when at the full, thrusting her large round 
lustrous face into the centre of all, as if to see what it meant. 
"By Jove, she's come out to look at you too," said the bride- 
to his bride. He was considerably excited, as was but 
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naturfil — enchanted with the success of all liis plans, and the 
eclat of the wliole perfonnance. It was altogether a trying 
moment — for perhaps something of a vulpjar fibre in the man 
was betrayed by his eagerness that it should bo " a grand affair," 
and his delight in its success. 

But fortunately Evelyn was not in i)ossession of her usual 
clear-sightedness, and she was still of opinion that the presence 
of the great people had been accidental, and the extraordinary 
sumptuousness of all the preparations a piece of lo%'ing extra- 
vagance on the part of tne Stiinhopes, which should not, if 
she could help it, go without its reward. " I hope,'' she said, 
"the moon is loyju, and means it as a demonstration for tho 
Lieutenant-Governor, as all these rejoicings have been already 
to-day." 

" Not a bit of it/' said Rowland ; " all the demonstrations 
have been for you. The Governor and tlie General were only 
my— I mean, Fred Stanhope's guests." 

Evelyn thought her husband must have had too much cham- 
pagne : but she would not let this vex her or disturb her^ seeing 
that it was so great an occasion. She calmed him with her 
soothing voice, and did not show the faint movement of fright 
and alarm that was in her breast. 

" I am very glad they were there, anyhow," she said, " for 
Fred's sake. 1 hope he will get that appointment now. It was 
a fortunate chance for him." 

" It was no chance at all," said Rowland, half piqued at her 
obtuseness. " I dare say it will be good for him as well : but it 
was all to do honour to you, my dear. I was determined that 
you should have all the honour and glory a bride could have. 
These swells came for you, and all that is for you, the illumina- 
tions, and everything. But when I saw you among them, 
Evelyn, I just said — how superior you were to everything of the 
sort. Talk about women's heads being turned ! You went from 
one place to another, and looked down upon it all like a queen." 

" Hush ! hush ! " she said ; " indeed I aid not look down upon 
anything. I did not think of it. I am very different from a 
queen. I am setting out upon a great voyage, and my mind is 
too full of that to think of swells, as you call them. You are 
the swell that occupies me most." 

" You are my queen," said Rowland in his pride and delight, 
" and I am not good enough to tie your shoe : for I've been 
tliinking of a great flash to dazzle them all, while you were 
thinking of — look back, there's the bouquet going of ! nobody 
in this presidency has seen such fireworks as they ve got there 
to-night. I wanted every black baby of them all to remember 
the day of Miss Ferrars wedding. And now when I look at 
you, I'm ashamed of it all, to think such folly as that should be 
any honour to you ! " 

These devoted sentiments, however, were not the prevalent 
feeling at the station, where there was a ball after the fireworks 
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with everything of the most costly and splendid description, 
and where the health of the bride and bridegroom was drank 
with acclamations in far too excellent champagne. The ladies 
who had daughters looked out contemptuously over the heads 
of the subalterns to see if there was not anotlier railway man 
in the background who would give a similar triumph to one of 
their girls. But young railway men are not any more satis- 
factory than young soldiers, and there was not another James 
Rowland far or near. When it was all over, Helen Stanhope 
rushed into her husband's arms with tears of joy, " You have 
got it, Fred," she said, " you have got it ! and it's all on account 
of that kind thought you had (for it was your thought) when 
you went and fetched Evelyn Ferrars home out of her misery. 
It's brought a blessing as I knew it would." 

Fred pulled his long moustache, and was not very ready in 
his reply. " I wish we hadn't got so tired of it, Nelly. It might 
be a kind thought at the first, but neither you nor I kept up to 
the start. God Almighty didn't owe us much for that." 

" Oh, don't be profane, cried his wife, " taking God's name in 
vain ! She didn t think so. What would she have done without 
us ? And it's all thanks to her that we have got it at last." 



CHAPTER V 

Rowland was able to carry out the programme which he 
had made for himself. He was a man to whom pieces of wliat 
is called luck are apt to come. Luck goes rather against the 
more serious claims of deserving, and is a thing which many of 
lis would like to ignore — but it is hard to believe there is not 
something in it. One man who is just as worthy as another 
gets little that he wants, while his neighbour gets much ; one 
who is just as unworthy as another gets all the blows while his 
fellow sinner escapes. Mr. Rowland had always been a lucky 
man. The things he desired seemed to drop into his mouth. 
That white house on the peninsula looking down upon Clyde, 
with its noble groups of trees, its fine woods behind, its loclis 
and inlets, and the great noble estuary at its foot, proved as 
soon as he set his heart upon it procurable. Had you or I 
wanted it, it would have been hopeless. Even he, though his 
luck was so great and he possessed that golden key which opens 
so many doors, was not able to move the noble proprietor to a 
sale : but he was permitted to rent it upon a long lease which 
was almost as satisfactory. " I should have preferred to buy it 
outright and settle it upon you, Evelyn," he said to his wife as 
they sat at breakfast in their London hotel, and he read aloud 
the lawyer's letter about this coveted dwelling. " But when 
one comes to think of it, you might not care for a big house in 
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Scotland after I am out of the way. It was to please me, I 
know, that you fixed on Scotland hrst. And then you might 
find it a trouble to keep up if vou were alone." 

" There is no occasion for thinking what I should do when I 
am alone, thank heaven," said Mrs. llowland ; " there is little 
likeliliood of that." 

" We must he prepared for everything," ho said, with a beam- 
ing face, whicli snowed how little the possibility weighed upon 
him. " However, perhaps it is just as well. Now, my dear, I 
will tell you what I am going to do. I am going up to the 
North to see after it all. You shall stay comfortably here and 
see the pictures and that sort of thing, and I shall run up and 
prepare everything for you, settle about Rosmore on the longest 
term I can get, look after the furniture a bit : well — I should 
like, you know, to look after the children a bit, too." 

" To be sure you would," she said cheerfully. " You know I 
wanted you to have them here to meet us ; but I understand 
very well, my dear James, that you would rather have your 
first day with them alone." 

" It's not that," he said, rising and marching about the room — 
"it's not that. I'd rather see you with them, and taking to 
them than anything else in the world — but — perhaps I'd better 
go first and see how tlie land lies. You don't mind my leaving 
you — for a few days ? " He said this with a sort of timid air 
which sat strangely on the otherwise self-confident and con- 
sciously fortunate man, so evidently inviting an expression of 
regret, that Evelyn could scarcely restrain a smile. 

" I do mind very mucli," she said : and he was so genial, so 
kind, even so amusing in his simplicity, that it was strictly 
true. " I don't like at all to be left alone in London ; but still 
I understand it perfectly, and approve — though I'd rather you 
stayed with me." 

" Oh, if you approve," he said witli a sort of shamefaced laugh 
of satisfaction, " that is all I want ; and you may be sure Fll 
not stay a moment longer than I can help. I never saw such a 
woman for understanding as you are. You know what a man 
means before he says a word." 

It was on his wife's lips to tell him that he said innumerable 
words of which he was unaware, about quite other matters, on 
every kind of subject, but all showing the way his thoughts 
were tending, but she forbore ; for sweet as it is to be under- 
stood, it is not so sweet to be sliown how you betray yourself 
and lay bare your secrets unwittingly to the eye of aay. It 
was not difficult to divine that his mind was now very much 
taken up by the thought of his children, not merely in the 
way of love and desire to see them, but from an overmastering 
anxiety as to how they would bear his wife's inspection, and 
what their future place in his life would be. In his many 
thoughts on the subject, he had decided that he must see them 
first and judge of that. During the three months in which he 
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liad been seeing with Evelyn's pyna and perceiving with her 
mind, various tilings liad chimgetl for Jftiiies Itowlana. He was 
not quite aware of the attency, nor even that a revolution litul 
taken place in him, but he wus conscious of being more and 
more anxious about the effect which everything would produce 
on her, and specially, alrave all other things, ot the effect tliat 
his children would produce. And he had said and done many 
things to make this very visible. For his own part he thought 
he hiul concealed it completely, and even that she gave liim 
credit for too much feeling in imputing to Iiim that eagei-ness 
to see tliem, to take his boy and fiis girl into his arms, which 
she had just said whs bo natural. He preferred to leave that 
impression on her mind. The feelings she imputed to him 
would have been lier feelings, she felt sure, had she been coming 
home to her children after so long a separation. He could not 
say even to himself that this was liiH feeling. He had done 
without them for a very long time, perhaps he could have gone 
on doing without them. But what would Evelyn say to them 1 
Would they be fit for her notice 1 Would they shock and startle 
her? What manner of beings would they seem in her eyes? It 
was on tjie cards tjiat did she show any distaste for them, their 
father, who was their father after all, might resent it secretly or 
openly — ^foi' the claims of blood are strong ; but at the present 
moment this was not at all in his thoughts. His thouglits were 
full of anxiety to know how tliey would please her, whether 
they were worthy to be brouglit at all into tier presence. Mrs. 
Bowlantt would fain have assured him that his anxiety was 
tmnecessary, and that, wliatever his children were, they would 
be her first duty ; but she was too understanding to do even 
this. All that slie could do to help him in the emergencv, was 
to accept his pretext and give him her approval, and te*!! him 
it was the most natural thing in the world. Useless to say that 
she was anxious too, wondering how the experiment would turn 
out. Wliether the lowly upbringing would be so great a dis- 
advantage as she feared, or whether the more primitive laws of 
that simpler social order would develop the better faculties, and 
suppress the conventional, as many a theorist believes. She 
was no theorist, but only a sensible woman who had seen a good 
deal of tJie world, and I fear that she did not believe in that 
suppression of the conventional. But whatever it was, she was 
anxious, as was natural, on a matter which would have so large 
an influence upon her entire life. 

"I'll tell you what you can do to amuse yourself," lie said, 
"when you're tired of the pictures and all that. Go to Wardour 
Street, Evelyn, and if you see anything that strikes your fancy, 
buy it. Buying is a great amusement. And we shall want all 
sorts of handsome things. Yes, I know. I'd put it into the 
best upholsterer's hands, and tell him to spare no expense. But 
that's not your way : I've learnt as niucfi as that. And then 
there are carpets and curtains and things. Buy away — buy 
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freely. You know what is the right thins. What's the name 
of the people in Regent Street, eli ? Well go there — buy him 
up if you please — the whole sliop. / don't care for those flimsy 
green ana vellow things. I like solid, velvet and damask, and 
so forth. But what does that matter if you do ? I like what 
you like ? '' 

" Do you want me to ruin you, James ? " she said. 

He laughed with that deep laugh of enjoyment which moneyed 
men bring out of the profoundness of their pockets and persons. 
"If it pleases you," he said. He was not afraid. Tliat she 
should ruin him, was a very good joke. He had no desire for 
an economical wife. Ho wanted her to be extravagant^ to get 
eveiy pretty thing that struck her fancy. He had a vision of 
himself standing in the drawing-room which looked out upon 
the Clyde, and saying to everybody, " It's my wife's taste. I 
don't pretend to know about this sort of thin^, except that it 
costs a lot of money. It's she that's responsible." And this 
anticipation pleased him to the bottom of his heart. * 

He went away next day, taking the train to Glasgow, not 
without sundry expressions of contempt for the arrangement 
of the Scotch trains, and the construction of the railways. " We 
do things better in India," he said. He was very compunctious 
about going away, very sorry to leave her, very anxious that 
she should have everything that was possible to amuse her 
while he was gone ; and exceedingly proud, yet distressed, that 
she should insist upon coming to the railway with him. It was 
such an early start for her, it would tire her, it was too much 
trouble, he said, with a beaming countenance. But when the 
train started, and Mr. Rowland was alone, he became suddenly 
very grave. He had not consented to her wish to have the 
children to meet them in London, because of the fancies that 
had seized him. If he could only have gone on paying largely 
for the children, knowing nothing but that they were happy 
and well, he would on the whole have been veiy thankful to 
make such an arrangement. But not only would it have been 
impossible to do so, but his wife would not have permitted it. 
She it was who talked of duty in respect to them, who planned 
everything that would have to be done. For his part, he would 
have been quite content to let well alone. But how often it 
happens that you cannot do that, but are compelled to break up 
rational arrangements and make fictitious ones, visibly altering 
everything for the worse. Rowland in his prophetic soul felt 
that this was what he was about to do. He was going to take 
his children out of the sphere they belonged to, to transport 
them to another with which they had nothing to do. And his 
mind altogether was full of compunctions. He had not after all 
shown their photographs or their letters to his wife. It would 
be less dreadful, he thought, that they should burst upon her 
in their native vulgarity and commonness all at once, than that 
she should be able to divine what they were like, and look 
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forward to the meeting witii horror. Naturally he exaggerated 
the horror Evelyn would be likely to feel, as he depreciated her 
acuteneas iHid power of divining tlie motive which made him 
BO oertaiit that he could not litkd the photographs. Evelyn 
knew the situation, indeed, almost as well, perhaps in some 
wnya better, than, he did. She divined whut was to be expected 
from the two young people brought up upon a very liberal 
allowance by the aunt whose husbana had been a working 
engineer in the foundry. She wan sincei-ely sorry for them, as 
well as a little for herself, wondering liow they would meet her, 
feeling it almost iuipoasible that there should not be a little 
grudge and jealousy, a detennination to make a stand against 
her, and to feel themselves injured and supplanted. ShefoQowetl 
lier huiiband in her mind with a little anxiety, hoping that he 
would not show himself too enligliteiied as to their deticiencies. 
And then there would be their aunt to [■eckon with, the mother's 
sister, the second mother. How would she bear it if the young 
people whom she thought perfect failed to please their father) 
It would be thought to be the stepmother's fault even before 
the stepmother appeared on the scene. 

Evelyn returned to her hotel after seeing iiei" husband off, 
with a countenance not leas grave than his, and a strong con- 
sciousness that the new troubles were about to begin. She had 
shaken olT her old ones. As for that familiar distress of not 
having ftny money, it had disappeared like last year's snow. It 
is a curious sensation to Ije exhorted to be extravagant when 
you have never had money to spend during your whole life, 
and there are few ladies who would not like to try that kind of 
revolution. Evelyn felt it exhilarating enough for a short time, 
though she had no extravagance in her ; but she soon grew tired 
of the attempt to ruin her husband which gave him bo much 
pleasure. She bought a few things both in Wardour Street and 
in the shop in Regent Street to which he had alluded, finding 
with a little trouble things that were not flimsy and diaphanous. 
But very soon she got tired ; and by the tliird day it was 
strongly impressed upon her that to be alone, even with un- 
limited capacity of buying, is a melancholy thing. She had 
said to herself when she came to London that to recall lierself 
to the recollection of old friends was the last tiling she would 
desire to do. There was too much sorrow in her past ; she did 
not want to remind herself of the time when she, too, used to 
come to London for the season, to do as everybody did, and go 
where everybody went. That was so long ago, and everything 
was so changed. But it is strange liow the firmest resolution 
can be overset in a moment by the most accidental touch. She 
was sitting by henself one bright morning, languid, in the bare 
conventional sitting-room of tlie hotel, which was by no means 
less lonely because it was the test sitting-room, and cost a 
gi-eat deal of money in tlie height of the season. She had 
^ved a letter from her husband, in which she had been trying 
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hard to road between the lines what were liis ideas about his 
children, whether they had pleased Jiini. The letter was a little 
stiff, she thought, guarded in its expression. "Archie is quite a 
man in appearance, and Marion a nice w(^ll-grown girl. They 
have had every justice done them so far as their health is con- 
cerned," Mr. Kowland wrote ; Ijut lio did not enter into any 
further details. Was lie pleased ? had th(i spell of nature 
asserted itself ? did he fear her criticism, and hacl he determined 
that no one should object to tliem ? Evelyn was niucli concerned 
by these questions, which she could not answer to her own 
satisfaction. The thing she most feared was the very natural 
possibility that he might resent her interference, and allow no 
opinion to be expressed on the subject, whatever might be his 
own. And it vexed her that he said nothing more, closed his 
heart, or at least his lips, find gave no clue to what he was 
thinking. It was the first time this had occurred — to be sure, 
it was the first time he had communicated his sentiments to her 
by way of writing, and probably he had no such freedom in 
expressing himself that way as by word of mouth. Whatever 
the fact might he, Evelyn felt herself cast down, she scarcely 
knew why. She vaguely divined that there w%as no satisfaction 
in his own mind, and to be thrust away from his confidence in 
this respect would be very painful to her, as well as making an 
end of all attempts on her part for the good of the children. 

Evelyn was in this melancholy mood, sitting alone, and with 
everything suspended in her life, feeling a little as if she had 
been brought away from India where she had at least a definite 
known plan and work, to be stranded on a shore which had 
grown cold, unknown, and inhospitable to her, when in the 
newspaper which she had languidly taken up she saw suddenly 
the name of an old friend. She had said to herself that she 
would not seek to renew acquaintance with her old friends : but 
it is one thing to say that when one feels no need of them, and 
another to reflect when you are lonely and in low spirits, that 
there is some one in the next street, round the next comer, who 
would probably receive you with a smile of delight, fall upon 
your neck, and throw open to you the doors of her heart. 
Evelyn represented to herself when she saw this name that here 
was one of whom she would have made an exception in any 
circumstances, one who would certainly have sought her out in 
her trouble, and would rejoice in her well-being. She half 
resisted, half played with the idea for half the morning — at one 
time putting it away, at another almost resolved to act upon it. 
And at length the latter inclination carried the day. rart of 
the reluctance arose from the fact that she did not know how to 
introduce herself. Would any one in London have heard of the 
wedding far away at an obscure station in India 1 Would any 
one imagine that it was she who was the bride ? She took out 
her new card with Mrs. James Rowland upon it, in a curious 
shamefaced nessj and wrote Evelyn Ferrars upon it with an 
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unstead;^ liaiid. But she li<-id very little time to entertain these 
feelings of uncertainty. It waa so like Madeline to come ilying 
with Tier amia wide open all tlia length of the deep London 
drawing- room against tbe light, with that shriek of welcome. 
Of course she would shriek. Evelyn knew her friend's ways 
better, .18 it proved, than she knew that friend herself. 

" So it is you ! At last ! I meant to go out this veiy day on 
a round of all tlie hotels to find you ; but I couldn't believe 
you wouldn't come, for you knew whore to find me." 

"At last!" said Evelyn astonished. "How did you know I 
was in London at all 1 " 

"Oh, my dear Eve, don't bo affected,'' cried this lively lady, 
"as if ft great person like Mr. Ilowland could travel and bring 
home his bi-ido without all the ijapera getting hold of it I Why, 
we heard of your wedding — dress and the diamonds ho gave 
yon, almost as soon as you did. They were in one of the ladies' 

Kpers of course. Ana so, Evelyn, after waiting so long, you 
ve gone and made a gi'eat match after all." 

"Have I made a great match? indeed I did not know it. I 
have married a very good man, which is of moro consequence," 
said Evelyn, with almost an air of offence. But that, of course, 
waa absurd, for Lady Leighton had not the most distant idea of 
offending, 

" Oil, tliat goes without saying," she said lightly ; " every new 
man is more perfect than any other that went before liini. But 
you need not undervalue your good things all the Same. I 
suppose there were advantages in respect to the diamonds ? He 
would be able to pick tliem up in a way that never happens to 
us pooi" people at home." 

" I dare say lie will bo glad to tell you if you want to know ; 
but, Madeline, that is not what interests me most. There are 
so many things I should like to hear ol" 

"Yes; to be sure," E.iid Lady Leighton, growing grave ; "but, 
my dear, if I were you I wouldn't inquire— not now, when 
everything is so changed." 

"What IB so changed !" said Evelyn, more and more surprised. 

Her friend made a series of signals with her eyes, indicating 
some mystery, and standing, as Evelyn now perceived, in such 
a position as to screen from observation an inner room from 
which she had coma The pantomime ended by a tragic whisper : 
" Ho is there — doji't see liim. It would be too great a shook. 
And why should you, when you are so well off! " 

" Who is there f And why should I not see, whoever it i.s ! J 
can't tell what you mean," Mrs. Rowland said. 

" Oh, if that 13 how you feel ! " said her friend ; " but I would 
not in your place." 

At this moment Evelyn heard a sound as of shuffling feet, and 
looking beyond her friend's figure, saw an old man, as she sup- 
posed, with an ashy countenance and bowed shoulders, coming 
towards them. At the first glance he seemed very old, 
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feeble ; some one whom she had never seen Ijefore — and it took 
him some time to make his way alon^ the room. Even when 
he came near she did not recognize him at iirst. He put out 
feebly a lifeless hand, and said, in a thick mumbling tone : "Is 
this Evelyn Ferrars? but she has grown younger instead of 
older. Not like me." 

Evelyn rose in instinctive respect to the old man whom she 
did not know. She thought it must be some old relative of 
Madeline, some one who had known Jier as a child. She answered 
some indifferent words of greeting, and dropped hastily as soon 
as she had touched it, the cold and flabby nand. It could be 
no one whom she had known, though he knew her. 

"Oh, Mr. Saumarez," said Lady Leighton, "I am so sorry 
this has happened. I do hone it will not hurt you. Had I not 
better ring tor your man ? You know that you must not do too 
much or excite yourself. Let me lead you back to your chair." 

A faint smile came over the ashen face. " She doesn't know 
me," he said. 

Oh, heaven and earth, was this lie? A pang of wonder, of 
keen pain and horror, shot through Evelyn like a sudden blow, 
shaking her from head to foot. It was not possible ! the room 
swam round her, and all that was in it. He I The name had 
been like a pistol shot in her head, and then something, a look, 
as if over some chilly snowy landscape, a gleam of cold light 

had startled her even before the name. " Is it is it ? I did 

not know you had been ill." she said, almost under her breath. 

" Yes, it is my own sell, and I have been ill, extremely ill ; 
but I am getting better. I will sit down if you will permit me. 
I am not in the least excited ; but ^ery glad to see Mrs. Rowland 
and offer her my congratulations. I am not in such good case 
myself, — nobody is likely to congratulate me." 

"I do not see that," said Lady Leighton. "You are so very 
much better than you have been." 

" That's very true. I may be congratulated so far. I should 
offer to call at your hotel on Mr. Rowland, but I fear my strength 
is not to be trusted. I am more glad than I can tell you to 
have seen vou looking so well and happy, after so many years. 
Lady Leighton, I think I will now accept your kind offer to 
ring for my man." He put out the gray tremulous hand again, 
and enfolded that of Evelyn in it. " I am very glad, very glad," 
lie said with emphasis, in a low but firm tone. Lady Leighton 
having turned away to ring the bell, " to have seen you again, 
and so well, and so young, and I don't doubt so happy. My 
wife is dead, and I am a wreck as you see " 

" I am very sorry, very sorry." 

" I knew you would be : while I am glad to have seen you so 
well. And I have two children whom I shall have to leave to 
the tender mercies of the world. Ah, we have trials in our 
youth that we are tragical about ; but believe me these are the 
real tragedies of life,' he said. 
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And then there came something almost more painful still. 
His servant came into the room and put on his coat and buttoned 
him into it as if he had been a child, then raised him smartly 
from his chair, drew an arm within his own, and led him away. 
The two ladies heard them go slowly shuffling down-stairs, the 
master leaning upon the servant. Evelyn had grown as pale 
as marble. She remembered now to have seen an invalid chair 
standing at the door. And this was he who had filled her young 
life with joy, and afterwards with humiliation and pain. " Oh,"' 
she cried, '* knd that is he, that is he ! " 

" I wish I could have spared you the sight," said Lady 
Leighton, " but when he saw your card — he looked at it, when 
I dropi)ed it out of my hand : people ill like that are so 
inquisitive — I knew how it would be. Well, you must have 
seen him sooner or later. It is as well to get it over. He is a 
wreck, as he says. And oh the contrast, Evelyn ! He could 
not but see it — you so young-looking, so happy and well-off. 
What a lesson it is." 

" I don't want to be a lesson," said Evelyn, with a faint smile 
" Don't make any moral out of me. He was a man always so 
careful of himseli. What has he done to be so broken down ? " 

" Can you ask me what he has done, Evelyn ? He has thought 
of nothing but himself and his own advantage all his life. Don't 
you think we all remember " 

"I hope that you will forget — with all expedition," cried 
Evelyn quickly. " I have no stone to cast at him. I am very 
very sorry." The moisture came into her kind eyes. Her pity 
was so keen that it felt like a wound in her own heart. 

" Oh, Evelyn, I would give the world this Jiad not happened. 
I did all I coula to keep you from seeing he was there. 8uch a 
shock for you without any warning ! I know, I know that a 
woman never forgets." 

" Oh," said Mrs. Rowland, hastily, " that has nothing to do 
with it. I never was sentimental like you ; and a spectacle 
like that is not one to call up tender recollections, is it ? But I 
am very sorry. And he has children, to make him feel it all 
the more." 

"Yes," said Lady Leighton doubtfully, "he has children. I 
must tell you that he still has a way of working on the feelings. 
Oh, poor man, I would not say a word that was unkind ; but 
now that he has nothing but his troubles to give him an interest, 
he likes, perhaps, to make the most of his troubles. I wish 
you had not had this shock to begin with, dear Evelyn, your 
first day at home." 
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CHAPTER VI 

Does a woman never forget? It was not true perhaps as 
Lady Leighton said it, but it would be vain to say that Evelyn 
was not moved to the bottom of her heart by the sight of her 
former lover. He, about whom all the dreams of her youth had 
been woven, who had deserted her, given her up in her need, 
and humiliated her before all the world. To see him at all 
would not have been without effect upon her, but to see him so 
humiliated in his turn, so miserable a wreck, while she was in 
all the flush of a late return to j^outh and well-being, happy in 
a subdued way, and on the height of prosperity, gave her a 
shock of mingled feeling, perhaps more strong than any she 
had experienced since he rent her life in two, and covered her 
(as she felt) with shame. But it was not any re-awakening of 
the extinguished fire which moved Evelyn. She could not 
forget, it was true, and yet she could easily have forgotten, the 
relation in which she had stood to him, and her old adoration 
of him, at all times the visionary love of a girl, giving a hundred 
fictitious excellencies to the hero she had chosen. This was not 
what had occurred to her mind. Had she seen him in his 
ancient supremacy of good fortune — a well-preserved, middle- 
aged Adonis, smiling perhaps, as she had imagined, at her late 
marriage with a rich parvenu, keeping the superior position of 
a man who has rejected a love bestowed upon him, and never 
without that complacent sense of having "behaved badly," 
which is one of the many forms of vanity — the sight would not 
have disturbed her, except, perhaps, with a passing sensation of 
anger. But to see him in liis downfall gave Evelyn a shock of 
pain. It was too terrible to think of wh.it ho had been and 
what he was. Instead of the sense of retribution which her 
friend had suggested, Evelyn had a horrified revulsion of feeling,, 
rebellious against any such possibility, angry lest it should be 
supposed that she could have desired the least and smallest 
punishment, or could take any satisfaction from its infliction, 
bhe would have hated herself could she have thought this 
possible. There is an old poem in which the story of Troilus 
and Cressida, so often treated by the poets in its first bloom, 
has an after episode, an administration of poetic justice, in 
which all the severity of the mediaeval imagination comes forth. 
The false Cressida falls into deepest misery in this tragic strain, 
and becomes a leper, the last and most awful of degradations. 
And while she sits with her wretched companions, begging her 
miserable bread by the roadside, the injured Troilus, the true 
knight, rides by. Evelyn, though I do not suppose she had 
ever seen Henryson's poem, folt the same anguish of pity which 
arose in the bosom of the noble Greek. If she could have sent 
in secret the richest offering, and stolen aside out of the way 
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not to insult the sufferer even b^ a. look, she would hii\-<; doiiR 
it. Her pity was an agony, but it had nothing in it .akin to 
love. 

Liidy Leighton, however, did not leave her friend any time to 
brood over this painful scene. She hsid no intention to conline 
to a mere interchange oi courtesies this sudden reappearance 
upon tlie scene of a former companion whom, indeed, she conld 
not help eft'ectuitUy in the period of her humiliation, but to 
whom now, in her newly acquired wealth, Madeline felt herself 
capable of bGiiig of great use. And it must not be supposed 
that it was purely a vulgar inclination to connect herself with 
[■isio^ fortunes, or to derive advantage from her friend's new 
position that moved her. It was in its way a genuine and 
natural desire to further her old companion, whom she had been 
fond of, but for whom she could do nothing when she was poor 
and her position desperate. The love of a little fuss and pleasant 
meddling waa the alloy of Lady Leighton'a gold, not any mer- 
cenary devotion to riclies or thought of personal advantaga It 
waa certainly delightful to have somebody to push and help on 
who could be notliiug but a credit to you ; to whom it would 
be natural to spend much money; and who yet waa "one of 
our own set " and a favourite friend. 

On the second day accoi-dingly after that meeting which had 
lieen so painful an entry into the old world, Lady Leighton 
came in upon Evelyn as she sat alone, not very cheeilul, longing 
for her husband and the new home in which she should lino her 
natural place. She came with a rnatle and bustle of energy, 
and that pretty air of having a thousand things to do, which is 
distincti\'e of a lady in the neight of the season. " Hei-e you 
are, all alonr^" she said, "and so many people asking for you. 
Why didn't you conic to luncheon yesterdayl We waited half 
an hour for you. Arid then we expected you at five o'clock, and 
I had Mary Riversdale and Alice Towers to meet you, who had 
both gcreametl to hear you were in town. And you never came ! 
And of course they tliought me a delusion and a snare, for 
they had given up half a dozen engagements. Why didn't you 

"I am very sorry," Evelyn said. 

" That is no excuse," cried her friend. " You were upset by 
the sight of that wretched Ked Saumarez. And I don't wonder ; 
}>ut I itelieve he is not half so ill as he looks, and up to a good 
deal of mischief still. However, that is not the question. I 
have come about business. What are you going to do about a 
house ) " 

"About a housel" 

" I came to be quite frank with you to-day. Wlien your 
husband conies back you ought to have something ready for 
liim. My dear Evelyn, I am going to speak Beriously. If you 
want to know people, and be properly taken up, you must have 
- "- — 1 for the rest of the soasoo. A hotel la really not the 
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thin^. You ought to be able to have a few well chosen dinner 
parties, and to see your friends a little in the evening. There 
IS nothing like a speciality. You might go in for Indian people. 
Let it be known that people are sure to meet a few Eastern 
big-wigs, and your fortune would be made." 

** But " cried Evelvn aghast. 

** Don't tell me," said Laay Leighton solemnly, "that you 
don't want to know people, and be properly taken up again. 
Of course you don't require to be pushed into society like a 
mere millionaire who is nobody. You are quite diflferent. 
People remember you. They say to me, * Oh, that is the Miss 
Ferrars of the Gloucestershire family.' Everybody knows who 
you are. You have nothing to do but to chose a nice house — 
and there are plenty at this time of the season to be had for 
next to nothing — and to give a few really nice dinners. Doing 
it judiciously, finding out when people are free, for of course it 
does happen now and then that there will be a day when there 
is nothing going on, you can manage it yet. And everybody 
knows that your husband is very rich. You could do enough at 
least to open the way for next season, and make it quite simple. 
But, my dear, in that case you must not go on wasting these 
precious days, without deciding on anything and living in a 
hotel." 

" You take away my breatli," said Mrs. Rowland. " I have 
not the least desire to be taken up by society. If I had, I think 
what I saw the other day would liave been enough to cure me ; 
but I never had the smallest thought — my husband is rich, I 
suppose, but he does not mean to spend his money so. He 
means to live — at home — among his own people." 

Evelyn's voice, which had been quite assured, faltered a little 
and trembled as she said these last words. 

" Among his own people ! " said Lady Leighton, with a little 

shudder. " Do you mean to say ! Now, my dear Evelyn, 

you must forgive me, for perhaps I am quite wrong. I have 
heard about Mr. Bowland. I have always heard that he was — 

that he had been " Madeline Leighton was a person of 

great sense. She saw in Evelyn's naturally mild eyes that look 
of the dove enraged, which is more alarming as a danger signal 
than any demonstration on the part of the eagle. She con- 
cluded hastily, "A very excellent man, the nicest man in tlie 
world." 

" You were rightly informed," said Mrs. Rowland, somewhat 
stiffly. " My husband is as good a man as ever lived." 

" But to go and settle among — his own people ! perhaps they 
are not all as good as ever lived. They must be a little different 
to what you have been used to. Don't you think you should 
stipulate for a little freedom ? Frank's people are as good as 
ever lived, and they are all of course, so to speak, in our own 
set. But if I were condemned to live with them all the year 
round, I should die. Evelyn ! it is, I assure you, a very serious 
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matter. One should begin with one's husband seriously, you 
know. Very good women who always pretend to like every- 
thing they are wanted to do, and smother their own inclinations, 
are a mistake, my dear. They always turn out a mistake. In 
the first place they are not true any more than you thought me 
to be the other day. They are cheating, even if it is with the 
best of motives. And in the end they are always found out. 
And to pretend to like things you hate is just being as great a 
humbug as any make-believe in society. Besides, your husband 
would like it far better if you provided him with a little amuse- 
ment, and kept his own people off him for part of the year." 

" I don't think Society would amuse him at all," said Evelyn, 
with a laugh. " And besides, he has no people that I know of — 
so that you need not be frightened for me— except his own 
children, she added, with involuntary gravity. 

Lady Leigh ton gave vent to an " O ! " which was rounder 
than the O of Giotto. Horror, amazement, compassion were in 
it. " He has. children ! " she said faintly. 

" Two — and they, of course, will be my first duty." 

" Girls ? " 

" A girl and a boy.'' 

" Oh, you poor thing ! " said Lady Leighton, giving her friend 
an embrace full of sympathy. " I am so sorry for you ! I hope 
they are little things." 

Evelyn felt a little restored to herself wlien she was encoun- 
tered with such solemnity. " You have turned all at once into 
a Tragic Muse," she said ; " you need not be so sorry for me. I 
am not — sorry for myself." 

"Oh, don't be a humbug," said Lady Leighton severely ; **of 
all humbugs a virtuous humbug is the worst. You hate it ! I 
can see it in your eyes." 

" My eyes must be very false if they express any such feeling. 
To tell the truth," she added smiling, " I am a little frightened 
— one can scarcely help being that. I don't know how they 
may look upon me. I shouldn't care to be considered like the 
stepmother of the fairy tales." 

Poor Evelyn ! " said Lady Leighton. She was so much 
impressed as to lose that pliant readiness of speech which was 
one of her great qualities. Madeline's resources were generally 
supposed by her rriends to be unlimited : she had a suggestion 
for everything. But in this case she was silenced — for at least 
a whole minute. Then she resumed, as if throwing off a load. 

" You should have the boy sent to Eton, and the girl to a 
good school. You can't be expected to take them out of the 
nursery. And for their sakes, Evelyn, if for nothing else, it is 
most important that you should know people and take your 
place in society. It makes all my arguments stronger instead 
of weaker : you must bring Miss Rowland out — when she 
grows up." 

Evelyn could not but laugh at tlie ready advice which always 
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sprang up like a perpetual fountain, in line independence of 
circumstances. " Dear Madeline," she said, " there is only one 
drawback, which is that they are grown up already. Mv step- 
daughter is eighteen. I don't suppose slie will go to school, if 
I wished it ever so much — and I have no wish on the subject. 
It is a great responsibility ; but provided they will accept mo 
as their friend " 

" And where have they been brought up ? Is she pretty ? are 
they presentalile ? She must have money, and slie will marry, 
Evelyn ; there's hope in that. But instead of departing from 
my advice to you on that account, I repeat it with double force. 
You must bring out a girl of eighteen. She must see the world. 
You can't let her marrv anjnbody that may turn up in the 
country. Take my worcl for it, Evelyn," she added solemnly, 
"if it was necessary l)efore, it is still moro necessary now." 

"She may not marry at all — there arc many girls who do 
not." 

"Don't let us anticipate anything so dreadful," said the 
woman of the world. " A stepdaughter who does not marry is 
too much to look forward to. No, my dear, that is what you 
must do. You must bring her out well and get her off. Is she 
pretty ? for, of course, she will be rich." 

" I don't know. I know little about the children. My husband 
has been in India for a long time. Ho does not himself know 
so much of them as he ought." 

A shiver went through Lady Leigh ton's elegant toilette. She 
kissed her friend with great pity. " I will stand by you, dear," 
she said, "to the very utmost of my ability. You may be sure 
that anything I can do to help you ; — but put on your bonnet 
in the meantime. I have a list of houses I want you to look at. 
You can look at them at least — that does no harm ; if not for 
this season, it will be a guide to you for the next. And it is 
always moro or less amusing. After that there are some calls 
I have to make. Come, Evelyn, I really cannot leave you to 
mope by yourself here." 

And Evelyn went. She was lonely, and it was a greater dis- 
traction after all than buying cabinets in Wardour Street, and 
looking over even the most lovely old Persian rugs. Looking 
at houses, especially furnished houses, to be let tor the season, 
is an amusement which many ladies like. It is curious to sec 
the different ide«is, the different habits of the people who want 
to let them, and to contrast the house that is furnished to be let 
and the house that is furnished to be lived in, which are two 
different things. Lady Leighton enjoyed the afternoon very 
much. She pointed out to her friend just how she could arrange 
the rooms in every house, so that the liveliest hopes were left m 
the mind of each householder ; and by the time they got back 
to Madeline's own house to tea, she declared herself too tired to 
do anything but lie on the sofa, and talk over all they had seen. 
" It lies between Wilton Place and Chester Street," she said. 
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The last is tlio best honse, but then Uib other is bfitter fur- 
nislied. That Ixiudoif in Wilton PlftRfs is a. little gein ; or you 
niiglit make the drawing-room in Cliester Street exceedingly 
pretty with those old things you are always buying. The car- 
pets are very bad, I must allow, but with n few large ruga — and 
it is such a good situation. Either of them would do. And sn 
cheap ! — a mere nothing for millionaires like you." 

Evelyn allowed, not without interest, that the houses were 
very nica Sbe allowed Ijerself to discuss tbe question- Visions 
floated before her eyes of old habits resumed, and that flutter of 
movement, of occupation, of new things to see and hear, which 
forms the charm of town, cauglit her with its fascination. To 
step a little, just a little, not much, into the living stream, to 
feet the nipvemeut, tliough she was not carried away bv it, was 
a temptation. At a distance it is easy to condemn trie frivolity, 
the hurry, the rush of the season ; but to toucli its glittering 
surface over again after a long interval of banishment, and feel 
the thrill of the tide of life which is never stUl, which iquickens 
tbe pulse and stimulates the mind, lias a great attraction in it. 
Evelyn forgot for the moment the shock which hod so driven 
Jier back from all pleasant projects. She allowed herself to see 
with Madeline's eyes. No douDt it might be pleasant. It was 
now June, and a month of society in the modified way in which 
a late arrival, ao lon^ separated from all old acquaintances can 
alone hope to enjoy it, would not be too great an intei'ruption 
to the home life, and it would leave time to have everything 
done at Kosmore. And it would postpone a little the introduc- 
tion to many new elements of winch she was afraid. She had 
been disappointed when her husband left her, to have the en- ^^^ 

trance upon lier new life postponed at all, and tbe period of ^^H 

suspense prolonged. But that feeling began to give way to ^^H 

other feelings— feelings more natural. After the unutterably ^^H 

subdued life she had led in India, and before tbe novel and ^^| 

strange existence wliich was now waiting for her as the mother 
and guide of liuman creatures unknown to her, might not a 
moment of relaxation, of individuality, be worth having J She 
had been Mrs. Stanhope's friend without any identity, with a 
life which was all bound up in the obscure rooms of the bunga- 
low ; and she was Mr. Kowlajid'swife,the mother of his children, 
the head of his house, in an atmosphere altogether novel to her, 
and which of her, in her natural personality, knew nothing. 
Society was not her sphere, yet it was the nearest to any sphere 
in which she could stand aa herself. And she allowed herself to 
be seduced. She thought tliat ywrhaps for a little James might 
enjoy it. Chester Street is very near the Park. To walk out 
in the June mornings, when even the London air is made of 
sunshine, to the Row and see the dazzling stream flow by — the 
beautiful horses, the beautiful people— girls and men whom it 
was a sight to see— to meet every five minutes an old acquaint- 
anoe, to bear once more that babble about people and personal 
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incidents which is so trivial to the outsider, but always attrac- 
tive to those who know the names and can understand the situ- 
ations about which everybody talks ! And in the evening, to 
sit at the head of the table with perhaps a statesman, perhaps 
a poet, somebody of whom the whole world has heard, at her 
right hand, penetrating even the society chatter with a thread 
of meaning ! Evelyn forgot for the moment various things that 
would not be so pleasant—that her husband would like to enter- 
tain a lord, but would not probably know much more about 
him, however great he might be — that he might be inclined to 
tell the price of his wine, and laugh the rich man's laugh of 
satisfaction at the costliness of everything, and the ruin that 
awaited him in London. These little imperfections Evelyn was 
perhaps too sensitive of, but on this occasion they stole out of 
her mind. She be^an to discuss Chester Street with a gradually 

f rowing satisfaction. Or Park Lane? There was a house in 
ark Lane — and for a hundred pounds or two of rent, if he 
liked the scheme at all, James would not hesitate. She was 
quite sure of him so far as that was concerned. 

" Chester Street has its advantages," said Lady Leighton. " It 
is such a capital situation • and yet quite modest, no pretension. 
It is more like you, Evelvn. So far as Mr. Rowland is con- 
cerned, I feel sure, though I don't know him, that he would 
prefer Belgrave Square, and the biggest rent in London." 

"How do you know that?" said Evelyn with an uneasy 
laugh. 

"Because I know my millionaires," said Lady Leighton 
gravely. " But for the end of the season, and an accidental 
sort of thing as it will be, I should not recommend that. Next 
year if you come up in May, and on quite lance ; but for this 
year, when you are only feeling your way — Chester Street, 
Evelyn ! that's my idea — and a few small parties, quite select, 
to meet some Indian man. I don't want you to have just a 
common success like the vulgar rich people. Dear, no ! ^uite a 
different thing — a success d^estime—in, real good foundation for 
anything you might like to do after. You might take Marl- 
borough House then — if you could get it — and stick at nothing." 

"We shall not attempt to get Marlborough House," said 
Evelyn, with a laugh, " nor even anytliing more moderate. Mr. 
Rowland does not care for town. But I confess that you have 
beguiled me, Madeline, with your flattering tongue. I think — 
I should rather like — if he approves of the idea." 

" My dear, it is surely enough if you approve of the idea. He 
is not going to make you a black slave." 

" My husband is sure to approve of what I do," said Evelyn, 
with a little dignity. "But I prefer to consult him all the 
same. He may have formed other engagements. It may be 
necessary to go up to Rosmore at once. But I confess that I 
should like — if there is nothing else in the way." 

" And that is all," cried Lady Leighton, " after all my efforts ! 
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"Well, if it must be so, telegraph to him — or at least tell hira to 
answer you by telegraph ; for that house might still be swept 
up while you are ht^sitating. Oh, I know it is ratlier late for a 
house to he snapped up. But when you want a thing it immedi- 
ately becomes a ehani.'e tliat some one else will want it too. I 
shall look for you to-morrow to luncheon, Evelyn : now, mind 
that you don't fail me, and we'll go out after and settle alxiut it, 
and do all that is necessary. Sliouldn't you like now to go and 
look at a few more Persian rugs 1 and that little Chippendale 
set you were telling me of 1 The next best thing to spending 
money oneself is helping one's friend to do it," said Laidy 
Leighton. "Indeed, some people think it almost more agree- 
able ; for you have the pleasure, without the pain of paying. 
Come, Evelyn, and we can finish with a turn in tiie Park before 
dinner. I always like to get as much as possible into every 
day." 

It was indeed a necessity with the town lady to get as much 
as she could into her day. If she had not gone to choose the 
rugs on her friend's account, she would have had to make for 
herself some other piece of business equally import.ant. There 
was not an liour that had not its occupation. Looking at the 
houses Jiad filled the afternoon with bustle and excitement : and 
doing all that was necessary, i. e. reari'anging all the furniture, 
cohering up the dingy carpets, choosing new curtains, etc., 
would itumish delightful "work" for two or three. Lady 
Leighton had never an hour that was without its engagement, 
as she said with a sigh. She envied her friends who had leisure. 
She hod not a moment to herself. 

And Evelyn wrote a hurried letter to her husband about the 
Chester Street house, and the pleasure of staying in town for a 
week or two, as she put it vaguely, and introducing him to 
some of her friends. Slie even in her luLste mentioned Lord and 
Lady Leighton, knowing that he had a little weakness for a 
title — a thing she was sadly ashamed of when she came to tliink. 
But the best of us are so easily led away. 



CHAPTER VII 

The bustle of this afternoon's occupation, whicii left her no 
time to think before she was deposited at lier hotel for her late 
dinner, put serious thoughts out of Evelyn's mind ■ and even 
when that hasty meal, over whicli she had no inclination to 
linger, was ended, and she had relapsed into the comfort of a 
dressing-gown, and lay extended in an easy-chair beside the 
open wnidows, hearing all the endless tumult of town, half with 
a sense of being left out, and half with self -congratulations over 
her quiet, she was little inclined to reflection. The echo of all 
tturt she liad been doing hung about her, and that pleasant little 
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commotion of choice, of niTnngemeiit and organization, whicli 
is involved in a new house und new settlement, absorbed her 
tlioughta. They wont very fast, setting a thoUBiind things stir- 
ring. There is nothing that moves the woman of to-day more 
than t)ie task of making a house pretty and liarmonious, and 
forming a version of home out oi any spare liired dwelling. 
Evelyn had anticipated liaving this to do for Bosmore. But 
.Tames had somehow taken it out of her hands. He had gone to 
prepare it for her, not thinking that she would have liked much 
better to have a share in the doing. And now to tliink of having 
her little essay for herself, and setting up a tflmporary home out 
of her own fancy, turning a few bare rooms into a place full of 
fi'agrance and brightness, pleased her fancy. She listened to 
the carriages ilying past with an endless roll of sound, so many 
of tliem eonveying Goeiety to its favourite haunts, to one set of 
brilliant rooms after another, to new combinations of smiling 
En,ce.H and Ijeautiful toilettes, with a half melancholy half pleasing 
excitement. To be above, and listen to that sound, is always 
slightly melancholy, and Evelyn could not but think a little of 
the pleasure of emerging from the silence of solitude, of seeing 
and being Keen, of finding friends from whom she had been long 
part^, and a dazzling vision of life which was all the brighter 
from l>eing partially forgotten, and never very perfectly known. 
From where she sat she could see the glare of the carriikge lamps, 
and now and then some glimpses of the persons within — a lady's 
white toilette surging up at the window, or a brilliiint shirt 
front looking almost like another lamp inside. It amused her to 
watch that stream flow on. 

And then there came over her a dark shadow, the vision of 
the man who had been so young and so f uU of life when she 
saw )iim last, and wlio was so death-like and fallen now. The 
thought chilled her suddenly to the heart. She drew back from 
the window, and wrapped herself in a shawl, with the shudder 
of a cold which was not physical but spiritual. In the midst of 
all that ceaseless loudness of life and movement and pleasure, 
and of the visions which had visited her own brain of lighted 
rooms, and animated face, and brilliant talk— to drop back to 
that wreck of existence, the helpless man leaning upon his ser- 
vant's arm, bundled np like a piece of goods, unresisting, com- 
pelled to submit to tnose cares which were an indignity, yet 
which were necessary to very existence I The echo came back 
to Evelyn's heart. If there was in her mind, who in reality 
cared for none of these things, a little sentiment of loneliness as 
she saw the stream of life go by, what must there be in his, to 
whom society was life, ana who was cut off from all its plea- 
sures 1 Her imagination followed him to the prison of his weak- 
ness. Ilia melancholy home, with this imperative servant who 
tended and ruled all his movements, for his sole society. God 
help him ! What a condition to come to, after all the experiences 
of his life I 
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Should she ever meet him again, she had asked herself, partly 
with a vaguely formed wish of saying some word of kindness to 
so great a sufferer, partly with a shrinking reluctance to give 
herself the pain of looking upon his humiliation again ? But it 
was almost as great a shock as on the first meeting to see him 
coming along the Park as she walked to Lady Leighton's next 
day. He was being drawn along in his wheeled chair by the 
man who had bundled him up so summarily on the previous 
occasion. Evelyn would have hurried on, but he held out his 
hand appealingly, and even called her name as she endeavoured 
to pass. " Won't you stop and speak to me 1 " he said. It was 
impossible to resist that appeal. She stood by him looking 
down upon his ashy countenance, the loose lips and half-open 
mouth which babbled rather than talked, and which it required 
an effort at first to understand. " Will you sit down a little and 
talk ? " he said. ** It's a pleasure I don't often have, a talk with 
an old friend. Sit there, and I'll have my chair drawn beside 
you. I hope you won't think yourself a victim, as I fear some 
of my friends do " 

" Oh no," she said anxiously, " don't think so : I — was going 
to see Madeline — but it will not matter "' 

" Oh, she can spare you for half an hour." 

It was with dismay that Evelyn heard this, but how could 
she resist the power of his weakness and fallen estate 1 He had 
his chair drawn up in front of the one she had taken, very near 
her, and with a gesture dismissed his servant, who went and 
took up his position with his back against a tree, and his eyes 
upon tlie master who was also his patient. The sight of this 
reminder of his extreme weakness and precarious condition was 
almost more than Evelvn's nerves could bear. 

" We are a wonderful contrast, you and I," he said ; " you so 
young and fair, just entering upon life, and I leaving it, a 
decrepit old man." 

"You know," she said, "that. I am not young and fair any 
more than you are old. I am grieved to see you so ill ; but 1 
hope " 

*' There is no room for hope. To go on like this for many 
years, which they say is possible, is not much worth hoping for, 
is it 1 Still, I would bear it for various reasons. But I am not 
likely to be tried. I am a wreck — and my wife only lived two 
years — I suppose you knew that." 

" I had heard that Mrs. Saumarez died." 

"Yes — I'd have com() to you for consolation had I dared." 

" It was better not," said Evelyn, while a subdued flash of 
indignation shot out much against her will from her downcast 
eyes. 

" That was what I thought. When a thing does not succeed 
at first it is better not to try to get fire out of the ashes," he said 
didactically ; " but between us two, there is no difficulty in see- 
ing which has the best of it. I should like to call and make Mr. 

£ 
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Howland's acquaiatauce. But you see the plight in which I 
It is almost impossible for me to get up a Ktuir— " 

" My husibana— does not mean to reuiain in London," she : 
hurriedly. " We are going to S<M)tland at once." 

" To a place lie has bought, I suppose ? I liear that he 
» great fortune— and I am most heartily glad of it for 
sake." 

Slie replied hurriedly, with a slight bow of acquiescence. 
was the strangest subject to choose for discussion : but y"'' 
was very difficult to find any subject. " You told u 
day/' she said, "about your children." ^ 

" I am very thankful to you for asking. I wanted to speak ' ' 
of them. I ha\a a. boy and girl, with only a. year betwejsn them 
^provided for move or less; but who is to look after them -when 
I am gone ) Their mother's family I never got on with. 'I'lioy 
are the most worldly-minded people. 1 should not like my little 
Rosamond to fall into their hands." 

There was a pause : for Evelyn found that slje had nothing 
to say. It was so extraordinary to sit here, the depositary of 
Edward Saumarez's conlidences, listening to the account of his 
anxieties — she who was so little likely to be of any help, 

" How old ia she J " she managed to ask at last. 

"Bosamondl Howlongisitsince we were— so much together I 
A long time. I dare say more than twenty years." 

" Something like that." 

" Ah well," he said with a sigh, " I raavried about a year after. 
They're nineteen and twenty, or thereabouts. Rosamond, they 
tell me, ought to be brought out ; but what is the good of 
bringing out a girl into the world who has no one to protect 
her } Nobody but a worldly-minded aunt who will seU ner for 
what she will bring — marry her off her hands as quickly as 
possible ; that is all she will think of. It may seem strange to 
you, but my little girl is proud of me, dreadful object as I am." 

" Why should it ae«m strange 1 It would bo very unnatural 
if she was not." 

"She is the only one in the world who cares a brass farthing 
whether I live or die." Aa Evelyn raised her eyes full of pity, 
she was suddenly aware that he was watching her, watching for 
some toll-tale flush or gesture which should give a tacit denial 
to what he said. He, like Lady Leighton, was of opinion that 
a woman never forgets, and di-eadful object as he allowed him- 
self to be, the man^ vanitj^ would fain iiave been fed by some 
yign that the woman beside him, whom he had abandoned so 
basely, whose heart he had done his best to break, still cherished 
something of tlie old feeling, and was his stilL Ho was discon- 
certed by the calm compassion in her eyes. 

" Eddy is as cold as a stone," he said ; " he is like his mother's 
jteople. He doesn't see why an old fellow like me should keep 
dragging on. He minds no more thnn Jarvis does— leas, for I 
am Jarvis's living, and to keep me alive is the best thing for 
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luld be tetter for Eddy, he thinks, if [ h 
o ; I dou't believe that any soi 
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of the way." 

" Please do not speak si 
entertains such thoughts." 

" Ah, tliat shows how little j;ou know. You have not been iii 
society itU these years. Eddy is pliilosophiual, and thinks that 
I have very little good of my life,whic]i la trae enough, and that 
he would have a great deal, which ia quite as true." 

" Even if it were so, ho would not be hiy own master — afc 
nineteen," Evelyn aaid. 

" Twenty— he ia the eldest. Of course he would be better oif 
ill tliat case. Ho would have iiioi-e freedom, and a better allow- 
anne ; and ha would bo of more importance, not the second but 
the ttrst." 

"Oh," she cried with horror, "do not impute such dreadful 
motives to your own child." 

He shook his head, looking at her with an air of cynical 
wiadom — a look which made tjie countenance, so cjianged and 
faded with disease, almost diabolical to contemplate. Evelyn 
turned her eyes away with a movement of horrilied impatience. 
And this was not at all the feeling with which Sauinaroz meant 
to inspire the woman who hatl once loved liim. He was unwill- 
ing even now to believe that she had entirely escaped out of his 
power. 

"Evelyn," he s^d, putting forth again that large nerveless 
hand, from the touch of which she shrank— "let me call you so, 
ii,a in tlie old days. It can do no one any harm now." 

" Surely not," she said ; " it could do no one any harm." 

He had not expected this i-eply ; if she iiad shrank from the 
familiarity and refused her permission, he would have been 
better pleased. Hfilpleas, paralytic, dreadful to behold, he 
would fain have considered himself a danger to lier peace of 
mind still. 

"I have to accept tliat," he said, "like all the rest. That it 
doesn't matter what I say, no man could be jealous of me, 
Evelyn !— I like to say the name— there's everything that'a 
sweet and womatUy in it. I wish I had called my little girl by 
that name. I thouglit of it, to tell the truth." 

"Nothing could nave been more unsuitable," cried Evelyn, 
with a flush of anger. "I hope you did not think of it, for that 
■would hai-e been an insult, not a compliment to me. Mr 
Saumarez, I think I must go on. Madeline expected me at '' 

" Oil, let Madeline wait a little ! She has plenty of interests, 
and 1 have something very serioua to say. You may think I 
am trying to lead you into recollections — which certainly would 
agitate me^ if not you. You are very composed, Evelyn. I 
ought to be glad to see you so, but I don't know that I am. 
I remember ever^liing so well— but you— seem to have piissed 
intoanother world." 

s true. The world is entirely changed for me. I can 
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scarcely belie^'e that it wus I who lived througt) so many ex* 
perienaes twenty-two yearn ago." 

" I feel that tfiere ia a reproach in that— and yet if I could 
tell you overything— but yon would not listen to me now." 

" I am no longer interested," she said gently, " so many things 
have liappened since then: my father's death, and Harry's. 
How tliankfu! I was to be able to care for ttiem both I All 
these things are between me and my girlhood. It has died out 
of my mind. If tiiere is anything you want to say to me, Mr, 
Sauroarez, I hojie it is on another suuject than that." 

The attempt in his eyes to convey a look of sentiment made 
lier feel faint. But fortunately his faculties were keen enough 
to show ]iim the futility of that attempt. "Yes," he said, "it i'l 
another subject— a very different subjei:t. I shall not live long, 
and I have no friends. I care for nobody, and you will say it is 
a natural consequence of this that nobody cares for me." 

She made a movement of dissent in her great pity. "It 
cannot be so bad as that." 

"But it I*. My sister's dead, you know, and there ie i-eally 
nobody. Evelyn, I have a great favour to ask you. Will you 
be the guardian of my boy and girl J" 

" The guardian — of your children ! " She was so startled and 
asteniahed that she could only gaze at him, and could not find 
another word to say. 

" Why should you be bo much surprised 1 I never thought so 
much of any woman as I do of you. I find you again after so 
many years, machanged. Evelyn, you are changed. I said so a 
little while ago ; but yet you are yourself, and that's the best I 
know. I'd like my little Rosamond to be like you. I'd like 
Eddy, though he's a rascal, to know some one that would make 
even him good. Evelyn, they are well enough off, they would 
not be any trouble in that way. Will you take them — will you 
be their guartUan when I am ^ne ? " 

Evelyn was not only astonished but frightened by what he. 
asked of her. She rose njj hastily. "You must not think of 
it — you must not think of it I What could I do for them ! I 
have other duties of my own." 

"It would not be so much trouble," he said, "only togivean 
eye to them now and then ; to have them with you when you 
felt inclined to ask them— nothing more. For old friendship's 
liake you would not object to have my children on a visit once a 
year or so. I am sure you would not refuse me that 1 " 

" But that is very different from being their guardian." 

"It would not Ije, as I should arrange it. You would give 
them your advice when tliey wanted it. You would do as much 
.IS that for any one, for the gamekeeper's children, much more 
for an old friend's— and see them now and then, and inquire 
how they were getting on f I should ask nothing nioi-e. Evelyn, 
you wouldn't refuse an old friend, a disabled, unhappy solitary 

an like me 1" 
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Oh, Mr. Saumarez ! " she cried. He hati trietl to raise him- 
If up a little in the fervour of his appeal, but fell back again 
sort of heap, the exertion and the emotion, being too much 
Ilia strenEth, The serviwit appeared in a moment from 
_re lie had been watcliine. "He oughtn't to bo allowed to 
itate himself, ma'am," said the man reproachfully. Evelyn, 
.rnied, walked humbly beside the chiiir till they came to the 
■"Bate of the Park, terrified to think tluit perhaps he hnd injured 
himself, that perliapa she ought to humour hiu) by consenting 
to anything. He was not allowed to say any more, nor did she 
add a word, but he put out his hand again and pressed hers 
ibly as they parted. "Can I do anything ?" she had asked 
a servant in her compunction. " Nothing but leave him quite 
iet," said the man. " It might be as much as his life is worth. 
don't liold with letting 'em talk." Sanmarez was one of a 
. .BBS, tv mere case, to his attendant. And Evelyn felt as if she 
had been guilty of a kind of murder as aho hurried away. 

She found Lady Leighton waiting for her for luncli, and 
sUghtly disturbed by the delay. " I have a thousand things to 
do, and tlie loss of half-an-hour puts one all out," she said, witli 
a little peevishness; "bnt I'm sure you had a reason, Evelyn, 
for being so late." 

" A reason which was much against my will," said Evelyn, 
telling the story of her distress, to which her friend listened 
very gravely. " I should take cure not to meet him again," said 
Lady Leighton, with a cloud on her brow. "You listen to him 
out of pure pity, but weak and ailing as he is, it would be sweet 
to his vanity to compromise a woman even now." 
"I do not understand what you mean," said Evelyn; "he 
lid not compromise me, if that is it, by anything he could do, 
jre he all that he has ever been." 

" You don't know wiiat your husband might think," said her 
' and ; " he wouldn't like it. He might have every confidence 
in you — but a man of Ned Baumarez's character, and an old 
lover, and all that — he might say- — -" 

"My husband," said Mrs. Bowland, feeling the blood mount 
to her head, "has no such ideas in his mind. He neither knows 
anything about Mr. Sanmarez'a character, nor would he e\'en if 
he did know. You mistake my feeling altogether. It is not 
anything about my husband that distresses me — it is the trust 
he wants me to undertake of his children." 

" Oh, you may make jrouraelf easy about that, Evelyn. That 
was only a blind. It is little he tSiinks about his children. 
He'll get you to meet him and to talk to him, professedly about 
them — oil, I don't doubt that ! but that's not what he means. 
Vou don't know Ned Saumarez so well as I do," cried Lady 
Leighton, putting out hev hand to stop an » - .- 

tion ; "you don't know the world so well 
been out of it for years, and you alway: 
— ^ did understand— — " 
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a cliild." 



" Understand ! that a man who 
have — such ideas. A man on tlie i 
aervjint, n, nurso, looking nfter him aa if he 

" It'll very sftd, my dear, especially the laat, wiitcii is incre- 
dible, I allow. How a man like that oin think that a woman 
would — — lint they do, jiU the same. You might be led your- 
self by pitv, or pei'hapa by a little lingering feeling — or— well, 
well, 1 will not say tliat, I don't want to make you anBry — 
perhaps by a little vanity thi;ii, if I may say audi a word.' 

" Madelino, 1 tliink you know far too luneh of tjie world." 

"Perhaps," said l.ady Leighton, not wiHiout a little self- 
complacence. "I have nod a great deal of exporienwi in life." 

"And too littlp," said Evelyn, "of honest meaning and 
truth." 

" Oh, aa for that ! hut it you think you will lind truth or 
honest meaning, my dear, in Ned Haumaren, you will be \evy 
far wrong ; and if he can lead you into a mesa with your lius- 
liand, or ^et you talked about " 

" He will never get me into a mesa with my husband, you 
may be certain of that, Madeline." 

"Oh, if you will take your own way, I eannot help it," 
cried Lady Leighton. " I have done all I can. And now come 
down to luiicli. At all events we must not quarrel, you and 1." 

The lunch, however, was not a very successful one, and Evelyn 
refused to tnke nn^ fui-ther action about Cheater Street, and 
was so determined m her resistance tliat her friend at last gave 
up the argument, and with something very like the quarrel she 
had deprecated, allowed Mrs. Rowland to depart alone for iier 
jiotel, which sliedid in great fervourofindignationand distress. 
But as she walked quicTf ly along the long line of the Park, she 
perceived witli a pang of alarm and suri>rise, the invalid's chair 
being drawn across the end of the ride, into the same path 
where she had met Saumarez an hour or two before. Was it 
possible that Madeline could be riglit ? Was he going back to 
wait for her there I She stood but for a moment and watched 
the alow mournful progress of the chair, the woi-n-out tigure 
lying back in it, the ashen face amid the many wraps. A certain 
awe came over her. She had been long out of tlie world, and 
had never been very wise in such matters ; and wlio could 
believe that a man in the last stage of life should be able to 
amuse himself by schemes at once so base and so frivolous! 
She turned back half-ashamed of herself for doing so, and went 
Jiome anotlier way. It might be, she said to lierself with a 
compunction, that all he meant was after all what he thought 
liis children's interest ; then with a thi-ill of self-suspicion asked 
herself, was this the vanity by which Madeline, too clear siglited, 
bad Bugeested she niiglit be moved J Oh, clearly the worul was 
not a place for her ! The mere discussion of such possibilities 
abashed and shamed her. Her simple husband, who could not 
cope with tJiese iine people, and upon whom probably they 
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lutd look (lown^her home, far from M Huch ignoble sugges- 
Jons, her own difficutties, which mig'ht be troublesome tmougli, 
tut not like these — how mucti better thejf irere ! Her heart 
had been n little caught by the aspect of the old life from which 
she had 1)eeii separated so long, and she had begun to think tliat 
witli nil the advantages hep new position gave her, it might be 
pleasant to resume those of the old one, and venture a little 
upon the sea of society, which looked so briglit at the. first 
gltuice. Had she yielded to this temptation no doubt the good 
Rowland would have followed lier guidance, pleased witli any- 
thing s)ie suggested, delighted for a time with the tine company, 
giving up liis ulioseu life for Iter sake. And it is very prooable 
that, had Lady Leighton foreseen the disgust with wnioh liev 
warning woula fill her friend'a mind, she would have been chary 
about giving it, and would have preferred to let Evelyn take 
her chance of compramiae and danger. The worst of society is, 
tliftt it deadens tlio mind to the base and vile, taking awa^ all 
*^-rror of things unclean, by inculcating a perpetual suspicion 
,.. their existence But no sucli deadening influence haa ever 
heea in Evelyn's mind. She sent another letter to her husband 
hy that afternoon's post, which, in the midst of various tribula- 
tions of his own, made that good man's heart leap. She told 
him that she had changed her 'niind aljout staying in London, 
that it was odious to her : that she counted the hours till he 
should return, that she longed forRosmore, and to see the Clyde 
and the lochs, and the children, and "our own home." James 
Rowland, though he was not a sentimental man, kissed this 
letter ; for he was in great need of consolation, having in full 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Evelyn scarcely went out at all next day. She ptaid a visit 
I aouie of the old furniture shops in the morning, wliich was n 
direction quite difFerent from that in which she would be sub- 
jected to any uaiuful meeting— and realized once more her 
husband's simple maxim that there was great diversion in 
buying. She did buy witliin a certain range, expensive articles 
— things which she knew Madeline Leighton would covet but 
could not afford, with a kind of pleasure in the unnecessary 
extravagance which she was half ashamed of, half amused by 
when she realized it, Tlie old marqueteriewas solid and beauti- 
fully made, and had Iwrne tlie brunt of years of usage ; it was 
not a hollow fiction like the fabric of society wliich Lady 
Leighton and such as she expounded as unutterably vile, yet 
clung to as if it were the only thing true. Evelyn declared 
to herself that she would have no house in Chester Street. To 
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covor up the old faded tarpets with pretty Persian rugs, and 
jnake tfie dingy rooms fine with teuipomry littinfp up wliicli 
did not belong to them, was, iiko all tlip rmt, n deception .ind 
disgust. The pretty things should be for lier owii house, where 
they would be placed to remain as long as she lived, where they 
would be like herself, at home. But except the time she spent 
in these hIioph, which was not very long, she did not go out all 
day, And she hart, it must be allowed, got very tired of lier 
own compiiny, when in the nfternooTi tiie door was opened 
Buddeidy, and a servant appeared to announce some one, a 
young lady, about whose name ho was verv doubtful, for Mrs. 
Rowland, He was followed into the room by the slim Hgure of 
apirl looking veryyoung but very self-possessed and unnSashed, 
with an ease of manner which Evelyn was not accustomed to 
see in her kind. Tiiis young lady was dressed very simply, as 
girls who are not "out (as well as many who are) are specially 
supposed to lie. The eray frock was spotless, and beautifully 
made, but it was abaolut«ly unadorned, and she had not an 
ornament or a ribbon about lier to break the severe grace of her 
outline. Hut to make amends for this, she had the radiant com- 
plexion which is BO often seen in Knglish girls— a complexion 
not yet put in jeopardy either by hot rooms and late hours, or 
by the experiences of Ascot and Goodwood and Hurlinghnm ; 
her hair was very li^ht, not the conventional gold. ii\>e came 
forward to Evelyn with the air of a perfect little woman of the 
world. "I am liosamond Saumarez," she said, holding out her 
hand ; " my father told me I was to come to see you. Kvelyn 
stumbled up to her feet with a startled sensation, bewildered 
by a visit so absolutely unexpected. The young lady took her 
extended hand, and snook it art'ably, then with a little air of 
liegging Mrs. Kowland to he seated, like a young princess, drew 
fortn for hei'self a low chair. 
" He said I need not explain who I was, for that you would 

" Yes," said Evelyn, " you must forgive nie for teing a little 
confused." 

" Oh, I dare say you were having a little doze. It is so warm ; 
and don't you find the noise soothing! There is never any 
break in it : it ^oes on and on, and puts one to sleep." 

" I don't find it has that quality, said Evelyn, half affroiited 
to have it supposed that she was dozins. " It is strange for 
me," she said, "to meet your father's cliildren. I knew him 
only as a young man," 

" Oh yes, I Know," said the yountt lady, nodding lier head 
mth an air of knowing all about it, wliich confused Evelyn still 

"He told me he had two children, I think. Are you the 
eldest t" she asked almost timidly, 

" Oh 110, Eddy is the eldest : but I'm the most serious. I have 
got the sense of the family, e\'erybody says. Eddy is with a 
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crammer trying hard to pass the army examination ; but he 
never will : he hates books, and is very fond of his fun. That 
may be natural, but you will agree that it is not very good for 
getting on in life." 

" I suppose not," said Evelyn. 

" No, certainly ; and so much is thought of doing something 
nowadays. I suppose father was not very much in the way 
of working when you knew liim, Mrs. Rowland : and yet he is 
as hard upon Eddy as if he had done nothing but what was 
good all his life." 

" Your father is a very great ilufferer, I fear," said Evelyn, 
who had entirely lost her presence of mind, and did not know 
what to say. 

" Oh no, not so much as you would think. Of course he's 
very helpless : Jarvis has to do everything for him. But I don't 
think he really minds — not so much as people would think. He 
likes to be pitied and sympathized with, and to look interesting. 
Poor father ! he thinks he looks interesting ; but perhaps you 
thought it went too far for that. Some people are quite afraid 
of him as if he miglit die on their hands. 

" Oh no," cried Evelyn, faltering ; " nobody would be so cruel ; 
but it must be very terrible for you." 

^* Well," said Miss Saumarez, we have been used to it a long 
time, it looks quite natural to us. l^ut some people are fright- 
ened. It isn't a thing, however, that kills, I believe. It may 
go on for years and years." 

"And you " — Evelyn felt that it was almost an irreverence to 
talk to this young lady jvs to a school-girl, but still it was to be 
supposed she was one — " you are still in the school-room, })usy 
with lessons yet ? " 

"I don't think I have ever been much in the school-room," 
said the girl. "It lias been rather difficult to manage my 
education. Father liked to have me at home when I was a 
little thing. I used to make him laugh. We tried several 
governesses, but they were not very successful* either they 

Preferred to take care of htm or they quarrellea with me. I 
on't think I was a very nice cliild," saia Miss Kosamond im- 
partially. " It wasn't a good scliool, was it, to have all kinds 
of pettings and bon-bons because I was funny and could make 
him laugh, and then turned out, as if I liad been a little dog, 
when he was cross ? " 

" My dear ! " said Evelyn, dismayed. 

" Ohj I am afraid you think me awfidy^ said Rosamond, " but 
really it is all quite true." 

" it is a long time since I was a girl like you," said Mrs. 
Rowland, " and we were not allowed to be so frank and speak 
our mind; that is the chief difference, I suppose." 

" Oh, I have always heard from all the old ladies that I am 
dreadful. But certainly tlie thing we do nowadays is to speak 
our mind — rather a little more than less, don't you know. We 
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ilon't carry any false colours, or pretend to pretty feelings, like 
the girls in the story-books. What liumliuga you must have 
lieen in your time ! " 

"I don't tliink we were Immbugs," said Evelyn. Slio was 

beginning to he anm.sed by tjiis frank young person, wlio made 

her feel so j;oung and ineKperieneed. It was Evelyn who was 

the little girl, and llositnioud the sage, acquaintm with the 

. world and lifa 

" Father says so ; but tlien, he tliinka all people are liumbuga. 
He anya we really can think of no one but ourselves, whatever 
we may pretend. 

" But jou mustn't believe in that," said Evelyn. " It is n 
dreadful way of looking at the worlfL Nobody can tell how 
much kindness and goodness tliere is unless they have been in 
circumstances to try it, which I have. You must not enter upon 
life with that idea, for it ia quite false." 

" What ! when father says so f Oughtn't I to believe that he 
knows best 1" 

"Oil, when your father says sol "said Evelyn, startled. "My 
dear, I don't think your father can mean it. Ho may say it — in 
jest— — " 

" Oil, don't be afraid, Mrs. Rowland," cried the girl, cheerfully. 
"I don't take everything he says for gospel. He's a disappointed 
man,youknow. Ho never got exactly what he wanted. Mother 
tmd lie did not get on, I nm told : and there is every appearance 
that Eddy will be a handful, as I suppose fatlier was himself in 
hisday. And then he's paralyzed. That should beset against a 
lotjShouldn'titl lalwayssaysotomyself when lie is nasty tome," 

"I am very glad that you do," said Evelyn, with tears in her 
eyes. "It should indeed stand against a great deal. And as you 
grow older you will understand better how auch dreadful help- 

" Oh," cried Rosamond, breaking in, " if you think there's any 
softening of the brain or that sort of thing, you are very very 
much mistaken. If you only knew bow clever he is I I have 
heard him take in people — people, you know, like my uncle the 
bishop, and that sortof person, with an account of pious feelings, 
and how he knows it is all for his good, and so forth. You would 
think he was a saint to hear him — and the poor bishop looking 
so bothered, knowing too much to quite believe it, and yet not 
daring to contradict him. It was as good as a piny. I shrieked 
with laughter when he was gone, and so did father. It was the 
funniest thing I ever saw." 

" My dear I cried Evelyn again, wringing her hands in pro- 
testation ; but what could she say I If she had been diaftosed to 
take in hand the reformation of Edward Saumarez's daughter, 
it could not lie byaddingtober unerring clear sight and criticism 
of him. " Do you see much," she said, in a kind of desperation, 
" of the bishop? " with a clutch at the moral skirts of some one 
who might be able to help. 
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" Oil no, only Vi'lien lie comes to town. They don't iisk us now 
to the Palace, for I am sure he never can miike up liis inintl about 
father, whether lie is a real saint or — the other thing. Aunt 
Kose is the relation, you know, not the bisliop. It is by mother's 
side, BO they naturally disapprove of papa." 

Evelyn did not at all know how to deal with this girl, who 
w(»s BO cognisant of the world and all its ways. Rosamond was 
even more a woman of the world than Madeline Leighton. Bhe 
believed in less, and she seemed to know morej and her calm 
girlish voice, and the pearly tints of tier infantine radiance of 
countenance produced upon the middle-aged listener a sensation 
of utter confusion impossible to describe. She asked hurriedly, 
with anendea^'ourto divert theensy stream of words to another 
subject, "Have you any friends of your own age, iny dear, to 
amuse yourself witli 1 " 

"Oh plenty," said Sosamond, " quantities I There are such 
crowds of girls ; wherever one goes, nothing but women, women, 
till one is sick of them. I have a very great friend whom 1 see 
constantly, and who is exactly of my way of thinking. As soon 
as we are old enough we both mean to take up a profession. I 
have not quite decided upon mine, 'but she means to be a doc-tor. 
She is studying a little now, whenever she can get a moment, 
and looking forward to the time when she shall bo old enough to 
put down ner foot. Of course they will try to forbid it, and that 
aoti o£ thing. But she has quite made up her mind. As for me, 
I have not such a clear leading as Madeline. I am still quite in 
doubt." 

"Madeline," said Evelyn. "I wonder if by chance that is 
Madeline Leighton whom I aiw the other day?" 

Miss Saumarez nodded her hcJid. " But you must promise," 
she said, "not to betray us to her mother. Of course we quite 
allow that we are too young to settle upon anything now. She 
is only seventeen. I am nearly two yeare older, but then, unfor- 
tunat«ly, I have not the same clear vocation. And of conrse 
sometliing must be allowed for natural hindrances, as long as 
father lives." 

" I hope you will never leave him," said Evelyn warmly. " It 
is true I am old-fashioned, and do not understand a girl with a 
profession ; but everybody must see that in your case your duty 
lies at home." 

"If anybody who was a very good match wanted to marry 
me," said the girl with a laugh, " would you then think that my 
duty lay at home J " 

Evelyn felt herself reduced to absolute imbecility by this 
bewildering question. "My dear — my dear — you know a great 
deal too much ; you are too wise," she said. 

"But that's not an answer^" said Eosamond; "you see the 
logic of it, and you daren't give me an answer. You just beg 
the question. I must go away now ; but father told me I was 
^p oak you if I might come again." 
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"If you care to come to Kuch an old-world, old-fashioned, 
puzzled jjerson as I am," Enid Evelyn, with a trovibled smile. 

" I sliould like it, if I may. Fattier gays you .ire the I'enl good, 
and a great many people I know only pretend. I sjiould liKe to 
know bettor whnt the real good wna like, ko I will come again 
to-morrow, if I may." 

"Come, but not Itecanse I n,m tlio real good. lam a very 
puzzled person, and you who are only a little girl seem to know 
n. great deal more than I." 

Kosaniond smiled, for the first time, a bright and childlike 
smile. She had smiled and even laughed in the course of her 
prelections as the same required it. But for tlie first time her 
lace lifthted up. " Oh, perhaps you will find there is not so 
much in me as you thinit," she said, giving her Jiand to the 
middle-aged ana much-perplexed person before her, after the 
fashion of the time. I forget what the faalnoii of the time wivs 
in tliose days. People hod not liegun at that period to shake 
tlieir friends' hands high into the air as if they were grasping a 
pump handle. Evelyn stood and looked after her aghast, not 
capable of sitting down or changing out of that x>ose while the 
girl went away. She crept out, half ashamed of doing so, into 
the balcony, to watch her as she appeared in the crowded road 
outside : and after a moment, Rosamond came fortli, accom- 
panied by a large mastiff who performed several gambols of joy 
about her as she stepped out into tlie stream of people. Evelyn 
watched her going along, keeping, so to speak, tne crown of the 
causeway, she and her dog giving place to no one. She was on 
her rigjit side of the pavement, and to be hustled out of her 
course was an impossibility. Her strong, confident step, her 
half masculine dres,s^ jacket and hat like those of a youth, were 
wonderful and terrible to the woman who liad never moved 
ansrwhere without an attendant. She stared after tliis wonderful 
young creature witli a bewilderment which almost took from her 
the power of thought. 

Later in the day Lady Leighton came in, penitentially, and in 
a softened mood. " I was \'ery silly to frighten you," slie said ; 
" I can't think what made me such a fom. I forgot that you 
wei-e yaa, and not any one else. I was right enough so far 
as ordinary society goes, only not right in respect to Evelyn 
Ferrai's." 

"Evelyn Rowland, doubly removed from your tmpa and 
snares of society," said Evelyn with a smile. 

" Well^bo it so ;— but I hope you are not really going to give 
up that delightful plan about the Chester Street house, because 
I was silly and spofco unadvisedly with my lips. If punishment 
were to come upon a woman for every time slie did that " 

" No great punishment," said Evelyn. " You will come and 
see nie in my own house, and that will be better than seeing me 
at Chester Street^or not seeing me^you who have never n 
moment to yourself," 
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" That is true. 1 iiover have a moment to myself," said Lady 
Ijei^hton. " I am going off now to St. Roque's to see about 
getting Mr. Pincam, the great surgeon, to ]ook ^ery specially 
after a favourite patient of miiio : and then I must come back 
to Grosvenor Place tti a drawing-room meeting : and then — but 
I can sandwich you in between the two, Evelyn, if you want to 
go over any of those houses again." 

" I don't want to go over any of them again, thanks. I was 
quite satisfied with Chester Street if I ha3 wanted any. Per- 
haps, however, I ought to let the people know." 

" Oh, never mind the people," said Lady Leighton. " if you 
actually mean to give it up and tjirowme over ; tor it is me you 
ought to think of. And why ) because I told you that Ned 
Saumarez, though he is paralyzed, was as great a flirt as ever " 

"Don't let us have it all over again," said Evelyn. "I take no 
interest in it. By the way, I lja\e just had a strange visitor — bis 
daughter, Madeline. She tells me that your daughter is her 
deare.at friend." 

"His dtiughterT Oh, Eosamond ! yea, she and Maddy run 
about everywhere together, and plot all manner of tilings." 

"Are you not afraid of their plott ings, two wild girls together 1 " 

"I afraid! oh dear, not I; theywill probably both marry before 
they have time to do any miscliief. That puts all nonsense out 
of their head. I know I they are going to walk the hospitals. 
and heaven knows what ; relieve the poor and also see life. I 
never contradict them — what is the uset Somebody will turn 
up in their first or second season with enough of money and suffi- 
ciently presentable. And they will ba married off, and become 
like other people, and we shall hear of their vagaries no 

"They will then have every moment occupied, and more 
things to do than hours to do them in, Madeline, like you." 

"Precisely like me," said the woman of the world ; "and an 
excellent good thing too, Evelyn, if you would allow yourself 
to see it. Do yon think it would be so good for me i£ I had 
more time to think 1 My dear, you know many things a great 
deal better than I do, but you don't know the worJd. There 
are as many worries in a day in London as there are in a year 
out of it. That is, I mean there are in society, both in Londou 
and the country, annoyances such as you people in your tran- 
quillity never can understand. I am not witliout my troubles, 
tnough I don't wear them on my sleeve. I do what is far 
better. I am so busy, I have not time to tliink of them. There 
are troubles about money, troubles about the boys, troubles 
about— well, Leighton is not always a model husband, my dear, 
like yours. And it will be well for the girls if they do as I 
d(^ and don't leave themselves too much time to think." 

They seem," said Evelyn, glad to tuim the seriousness of 
this speech aside, and not to seem euiious (though she was) about 
her friend's troubles, " to exeroisB the privilege of thinking very 
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freely at tlieir present atage. But this pool' girl has no niotlier, 
,iu(l no doubt alie lias been left a great deal to lierself." 

"I know you don't mean that for a hit at m^" said her 
friend ; " though you may pediaps tliink n woman wi£h so iniicli 
to do must neglect Iter children. Madeline in everybit an bod 
as Rosamond, my dear. They mean no liann either of them. 
They want, poor darlings, to work for their living and to see 
life. It is a pity their brothers don't share their yoiitliful 
fancies. The boys prefer to do notliing, and the kind of lifii 
they see is not very desirable. But by the blesaing of I'l'ovideiice 
notliing very dreadfully bad comes of it either way. The girls 
find that they have to marry and settle down,liket1ie.ir mothers 
before them ; and the boys — well, the boys ! oh, they i.'oiue out 
of it somehow at the end. 

And to the great amazement of Evelyn, this woman of tha 
world, tills busy idler and frivolous tine lady suddenly fell into 
a low outburst of crying, as involuntary as it was unexpected, 
saying, amid her tears : "Oh, please tlod, please Got!, they wilt 
all come through at the end ! ' 

Mrs. Howland was a woman who had known a groat deal of 
trouble, but when she woa thus the witness of her friend's 
unsuspected pain, she said to herself that she was an ignorant 
woman and knew nothing. She had not believed there was 
anything serious at all, not to say anguish and martyrdoni, in 
Madeline Leighton's life. She held her friend in her arms for a 
moment, and they kissed each other ; but Evelyn did not ask 
any question. Perhaps Lady Leighton thought she hud told 
her everything, perhaps she had that instinctise sense thab 
everybody must know, which belongs to the class who are 
accustomed to have their movements chronicled, and all they 
do known. For she ofl'ered no explanation, but only said, as 
she raised her head from Evelyn's shoulder and dried her eyes, 
with ft little tremulous laugh m which the tears still lingered, 
" I am as sure of that as I am that I live. If we didn't think 
BO, half of us would die." 

Not two minutes after this she returned to the charge again 
about the house in Chester Street. "Will you really not think 
of it again, Evelyn) It would be such a pleasure to have you 
near ; and, my dear, I should never say a, word about any 
Platonic diversion that amused you. On the contrary, I'd flirt 
with Mr. Rowland and keep Inm oft' the scent. — Oh, let me 
laugh : I must laugh after I have cried. WeU, if you havo 
decided, I don't mind saying that you are quits as well out of 
Ned Saumarez's way. Sending the girl to see you was a very 
serious step. And he is a man that will stick at nothinij:. 
Perhaps it is all the better that you are going away." 

" Th'at is the strongest argument you coulause," said Evelyn, 
"to keep me here." 

"Perhaps that was what I intended," said Lady Leighton; 
"but, dear, how late it ls, I must go— — " She had reached the 
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door when she suddenly turned back. "What time did you fix 
for our visit to you, Evelyn! I must work it into oiir list. 
Without organization one could never go anywhere at all. It 
must be between the end of October imd the middle of December. 
Would the lOth November to the 20t.h suit youl or is that too 
long. One must be perfectly fi-ank about tliese matters, or one 
never could go on at all." 

"It must be when you please, and for as long as you please, 
dear Madeline," said Mrs. Ilowhmd. Slie added, "1 fear, you 
know, it will be rather dull. I don't know whether there ia any 
Ki.iciety, and JanieB — — " 

"I will put it down 10th to 15tli," i.^id Lady Leighton, 
seriously noting this consideration. And then she gave her 
friend a hasty embrace, and hurried away. 

How strange it all was! Evelyn felt as if she had peeped 
through some crevice behind the lively bustling stage, and 
suddenly seen what was going on behind the scenes. Thero 
had been little behind the scenes in her own life. It had been 
sad, but it had all been open as the day. And now, when she 
stood at the beginning of a new life, she had nothing to wound, 
nothing to make her reluctant that any word should leap to 
light, even that story of hers which had been so near tragedy, 
of which Edward Sauinarez had been the liero. She almost 
blushed at the importance she had given that story, now that 
ahe fiad seen again the man who had been the hero of it. It 
seemed to lose all the dignity and tragic meaning which had 
been the chief thing in her life for so long. 

While Evelyn was thinking this, a letter was put into her 
hnnd, in wliich her husband bade her do exactly as she pleased 
about the Chester Street house. " If you like to stay there for 
a little, my dear, and see your old friends, I shall tike that best : 
and if you prefer to come home with me at once, and take 
possession ot Rosmore, that is what I shall like beat. It ia for 
you to choose : and in the meantinie I am coming back to town, 
to do whatever you like to-morrow night" 

To-morrow of the day on which the letter was written meant 
that very day upon which Evelyn I'eceived it. She had not 
pretended to be in love with her good middle-aged husband, 
she, a subdued middle-aged woman. But what a haven of quiet, 
and plain honest understanding, and simple truth and right 
uhe seemed to float into when she realized that he waa coming 
back to her to-niglit. 
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CHAPTER IX 




Jaues Rowland left his wife in London with a certain satis- 
faction whicli was very unlike the great atfefition Le liiwlfor lier- 
ancl the delight whicli day by divy lie had learned tnore and 
more to take in her society. He was a. inau full of intelligeiict; 
and quickneiis of mind notw it) i standing various rouglmesses of 
uiannei' ; and he never liad known before what it waa to liave 
sucli a companion ; a woman who understood almost all he 
meant, and meant a good deal which he was deii^litf nlly learning 
to understand ; brineing illustrations to their life which lua 
imperfect education had kept from him, and making him aware 
of a hundred new sources oi satisfaction and jileaeure. But hia 
veiy admiration for Evelpi had deepened in his mind the first 
stab of anxiety which her Jiand bad involuntarily given. He 
had never got over the shock of finding out that liis children, 
itistead of being the little things he fiad invariably gone ou 
thinking them to be, had reached the age of early manhood and 
womanhood, and that he knew notjiing whatever about them. 
He had tried at first to laugh at this as a simple evidence of his 
own folly, but tlie little puncture of that first wound had gone 
on deepening and deepening. He felt it only in occasional 
thrills at first, when it had given Jiim about as mucli annoyance 
as a stray pang of rheumatism ; but as he travelled home, every 
dav's nearer api)roach made the ache a. little keener. It was the 
only thing in his experience of wliich he Jiad said nothing to 
Evelyn — although from tlie day of their arrival in London it 
had begun to gnaw !iim like the proverbial fox under his mantle. 
He grew restless, unable to settle to anything, continually 
wonneriuK what they would be like, liow thev would receive 
him, it they would be a credit to him or the reverse, how 
Evelyn would receive them, and how they would take to 
Evelyn. Their stiff little letters about his marriage, wliich were 
almost the firet letters of theirs which he had i-ejid with any 
attention, had been received at Suez on the way home. And 
they had redoubled his anxiety and his restlessness. He did not 
show them to Evelyn, which was very significant of their un- 
satisfactory character to himijelf. Had they been " nice " letters, 
he would have been too anxious to place tiiem in her handB, to 
see her face light up with interest. But they were not, alas, 
nice letters. They were very stiff formal productions. They 
acknowledged that their father had a right to please liimself, 
and that they had no claim to be taken into consideration, 
"What we expected was different, but it ia you, as Aunt Jean 
says, that are tlie master, and we hope that your lady wilt not 
look down upon us, or keep us away from you," This was not 
tlie sort of thing which he conld show to Evelyn, anxious as she 
was to do everything a mother could do for his children. Ai^j 
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H tliia made fiini very restless : he wanted to eaeape from her, 
) go and iuspect them before she saw them, to try even, if tjiat 
K-Vere possdble, to lick them into shape before they camo under 
Kier ejes. He bad not been afraid of the venture of his new 
^^nafnage, nor of the perils by land and se& to which he was 
Bftfmtiuually exposed ; out ho was very nmch afraid of the effect 
■«Ethe boy and girl whom he felt himself to have neglected, and 
. -who were now rising up as giants in his path. In these cireum- 
stances Eowland snatched anxiously at tlie pretes-t of going to 
see Hosmore and prepare it for his wife's reception. What ha 
really wanted was to see the children and decide what could bo 
done to prepare them. 

It was consequently with a sense of escape that he waved his 
hand to Evelyn from the carriage window, tliinking, with a 
touch of pride, what a lady she looked, in her plaiin dress, 
standing tnere upon the platform to see him off, among the 
crowd, not one of whom was like her. He was very proud of 
his wife. He thought she looked like a, princess standing there 
so simple, with no outward sign to show what she was, but a 
look, to which any one woulcl bow down. But, as the train 
rushed away into distance, and the long liues of the houses and 
streets flew past, James Rowland laid himself back, and thanked 
Heaven that he had escaped, that ho Iiad found a pretence to get 
away, and tliat he would thus be able to see the worst for him- 
self. Dwelling upon this view of the subject so lon^ bad made 
him scarcely conseious of any pleasure in the anticipation of 
raeetinp his children. Had he not been nmrried, had he come 
back without any special direction of his thoughts towards them, 
he would no doubt have looked forward with a certain pleasure 
to meeting his two little things, and perhaps the disenchant- 
ment of finding them grown up would have aiaiused him, and 
paternal feeling excused tho imperfections which he now so 
much feared to find. It never, nowever, could have pleased 
liowland to find in his son a half-educated lout, or in his 
daughter a pert little girl, on the original level of the foundry, 
which was tlie haunting tear in his mind now ; so that in any 
case a great disappointment would in all probability have 
awaited nim. His apprehensions became stronger and stronger 
as he approached the end of his journey, when they would be 

g roved nght or wrong. He recalled to himself what the aunt 
ad b^n, whom in hisfoolisbness he had been so glad to confide 
them to, as one who would cherish them as if they were her 
own ; — a rosy-cheeked, cheerful lass, with a jest for any lad who 
addressed her; perfectly modest and good, but with the freedom 
of the o^'erflowing young community, which above all things 
loved its fun — not equal to his Mary, who had always showed^ 
little shrinking from the fun, and never kept company with 
any one but with him alone. Jean appeared very clearly before 
him as he searched the memories ot his youth— a trig, conidy, 
clever lass, full of health rtud spirits. She would be, no daubt, 
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buxora now, terribly well off by means of the lavifih cheques he 
had sent, and hia aaughter would be much as ahe Jiad been. 
Oh, she had been a, good steady laaa, there had been notliing to 
iind fault with ; but to think of a daughter like Jeaa tilled the 
good man with horror. What could he do with her 1 What 
could Evelyn do with her 1 Cold beads of perspiration came 
out on his forehead. And then the lout of a boy I Tliia was 
how he had got to think of them wlio ought to ha^'e been the 
stars of hia horizon. And it would not be their fault, it would 
be his fault He was thankful to the bottom of hia heart that 
he would see them first, and get the shock over, and have time 
to think how it could be broken to Evelyn. But he was not tha 
less afraid of the first sight of them, afraid of proving all his 
prcwnostications true. 

Ha had not warned his sister-in-law of his arrival, and it was 
again an escape to him to postpone the meeting till next day, 
and in tiie meantime to go to the best hotel he could find. This 
was many years ago, ana I don't know what may be the case 
now ; but then the Jiotela in Glasgow wore not very excellent 
that great city being, I suppose, too much occufiied with its 
manifold businesses to make preparation for tourists and idle 
viaitors as Edinburgh does; and Mr. Bowland did not find 
himself iu the lap of luxury to wiiich that masterful rich man 
was accustomed. This prolxibly discouraged him still more, for 
it must be said that next morning, instead of going to see his 
children, he took an early train and went down to Kosmore, 
thus putting off for another day the possibility of ascertaining 
definitely what there was to fear. He was conscious tliat it was 
a oowaraly thing to do ; and it was an unnatural thing — heart- 
less, even, some people might say ; but then his terrors for the 
moment had taken tlie place of his merely instinctive and quite 
undeveloped paternal love. 

Rosmore was not disappointing, that was certain 1 He took a, 
steamer from the opposite side of the Clyde, in order tliat lie 
might see it first, as he had been used to do when he was a 
young man, and all such advancement seemed as far above him 
as the throne. His heart beat as the rustling, huatling, crowded 
steamboat came to the spot where the white colonnade had 
always been visible among the noble groups of trees, which 
withdrew a little just there, and stoodabout in clumps and 
gatherings to let the ■view be seen. There it stood upon its 
green knoll unchanged, the sloping greensward stretching down 
towards the salt, dazzling water, the windows caught and shining 
out in the sun. It was by good fortune— wliich everybody 
knows is not invariable in these regions— a beautiful (lay, and 
to Rowland it seemed paradise to see tiie lieavy clouds of the 
foliage open, and the white pillars come in view. He landed 
upon the aide of the peninsula, where a little salt water loch 
runs up into the bosom of the hilla. It is cliaracteristic of a 
Scot in all countries that he never sees a landscape which does 
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not reminc! liim, to its owii disadvantage, of some landscape at 
lionie. But Uowland, who had Iwen a great deal about tho 
world, went a step further and dei;lared to himself that he had 
never seen anything to equal that " silver streak " of sea-water, 
with the noble line of Diounfciins stretcliing acroaa the upper 
end. They were beautiful in themselves, their outlines as grand 
against the sky and intense sunpliine as if thej[had been as lof^ 
as the Himalayas ; but this was only half their fascination. It 
was the capricious Northern lights and shadows that made them 
so delightful, so unlike anythmg but themselves. In the East 
the sunsliine drags and becomes tedious ; it goes on blazing all 
day long without change. But theKorth is dramatic, individual, 
full of vicissitude, making a new combination every minute, 
never for half an hour the same. He stood and wat:;hed the 
clouds flying over the hills, like the breath of some spell-liound 
giant, now one point and now another coming into light ; and 
the little waves dancing, and the soft banlcs reflected like 
another enchanted country under the surface of the water. The 
sight uplifted in liis bosom the heart of the homely man who 
had no raptures to express, but felt the beauty to the depths of 
his being. " I've travelled far, but I never saw anything like 
it," he said to the agent, who had met him on the little pier, and 
who backed him up with enthusiasm, partly because he was of 
the district too, and prone to believe that there was nothing 
equal to Rosmore in tlie world, and partly because be was a 
good man of business, and liked to see a wealthy tenant in such 
a good frame of mind. 

But it would be difficult to describe tlio emotions of James 
Itowland as he walked through the beautiful woods and entered 
the house. He had never been in the house befora Naturally, 
at the time when he first conceived Ids passion for it, the 
young foundry man, however clever, could never have had 
any means of entering into such a place ; and to tell the trath, 
he did not mucli know what was required by a family of 
condition in an English or rather Scotch house. He knew the 
luxury of the East, and how to make a bungalow comfortable, 
but the ari-angements of a mansion at home were strange to 

He followed the agent accordingly with a little awe, which he 
carefully concealed, through the suites of rooms, libraries, morn- 
ing rooms, boudoirs, all sorts of lavish accommodation, with the 
uses of which he was practically unacquainted. But he did not 
betray his ignorance. On tho contrary he was very critical, 
finding out the defects in the old-fashioned furniture as if ho 
had been accustomed to such things all Iiis life. 

"This looks as old as Metlmselah," he said. "Why, tho things 
must be mouldy. I should think they can't have been touched 
for a hundred years." 

More than that," said the agent, "and that's just why tho 
like it. It is called Couute,5s Joan's boudoir. Everything 
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ia just as it was wlicn she came home a bride. The ladies will 
not have it touched." 

" Oh, I ktiow tliat decayed style ia tho fashion," said Mr. 
Eowland without winking an eyelid : " but you can't imagine 
we will put up with these old hangings 1 You must have them 
cleared away. 

" Well do that, if it's your dosire ; but the han^ngs are real 
tapestry— the oldest in Scothmd. The Eiirl will be just delighted 
to have them back." 

" Now I look at them," said Rowland, " I believe my wife will 
like them. For my part I like fresh colours and rich stuffs, I 
like to have bright things about me. I find it all a little dingy, 
Mr. Campbell. You must put your l«st foot forwiird and have 
it put in complete order. And a great many other tilings will 
be wanted. We have got a boat-load," said tlie engineei- with 
exhilaration, "of Indian toys and stuff. My wife's fond of all 
that sort of thing. We have curios enough to set up a shop." 

"Ah," Baid tlie agent respectfully, "you have had unusual 
opportunities, Mr. Eowland : and ladies are ho fond of picking 
things up." 

"Yes, said liowland, "my wife has wonderful taste — she 
knows a good thing when she sees it." 

"Which is ^■ery far from being a general quality," said the 
appreciative agent. "Mrs. Rowland, Imake no doubt, will turn 
Rosniore Into a beaiitifal place." 

" It is a beautiful place to begin with," said the new tenant ; 
" and it would be a strange place that would not be improved 
when my wife got it intoTier hands," he added with a'glow of 
pride. He wanted much to confide to the agent that sjie was 
a lady of one of the best English families, and full of every 
accomplishment ; bat his better sense restrained him. 

What exultation he felt in his bosom as he stood under the 
whito colonnade and gazed at the great Clyde rushing upon the 
beach at tlie foot of the knoll, and the steamer crossing (which 
it did by the influence of some good fairy just at this moment) 
the shining surface, and all the specks of passengers turning in 
one direction to catch that glimpse of Eosmore. So many times 
liad he gazed at it so — and now for the first time, in tlie other 
sense, here lie was looking down upon the landscape from his 
own door. It was not the satisfiea appetite of acqnisition^it 
was something (iner and more ethereal— a youthful ideal and 
boyish sentiment carried through a whole life. He had dreamed 
of this long before there had l)een any conscious aim at all in 
his mind ; and now he had actually attained the thing which 
had BO pleased his boyish thoughts. James Eowland took off 
his hat as he stood under the white colonnade. The agent 
thought he was saluting somebody in the passing steamer, and 
murmured, " They'll not see you ; it's farther off than it looks ;" 
but Rowland was saluting One who always sees, and who does 
not so often as ought to be receive tlianka thus warm and glow- 
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ing from ii grateful lieart. "And for Evelyn too, who h the 
bsBt of all ! " lie said within himself. 

The agent gleaned enough to perceive that Mr. Rowland was 
exceedingly proud of his wife, and formed an exaggerated, and 
consequently rather unfavourable opinion of this unknown 
lady. He thought she must be a cniuiowseuse with her boat load 
of euriositiea. which indeed, to tell the truth, were things that 
Rowland had "picked up" himself in many advantageous ways, 
before lie had even seen his wife, and which Evelyn was not 
acquainted with at alL Mr. Campbell thought she must be a 
fantastic woman, and would, as lie said, transmogrify the good 
honest old house, and turn it into a curiosity shop, or " chiney " 
warehouse — which was an idea he did not contemplate with 
pleasure. However, this was no reason why he should under- 
value so rich and so easily pleased a tenant. He made the 
most ample promines as to what should be done, and the 
expedition with which everything should be accomplished — 
ana accompanied Rowland to the boat, introducing him to the 
minister and to various local authorities on the way. " This is 
Mr. Rowland that has taken Rosmore. Ye'll likely see a ereat 
deal of him, for he mejins to make his principal residence here. 
—It's the great Rowland, the Indian engineer and railway man," 
he said aside, but not quite inaudibly, in each new-comer's ear. 

The local potentates looked with admiration and interest at 
the new-comer. Any possible inmate of Roamore would have 
been interesting to the minister, who had not nmch society in 
the parish, and had a natural confidence in the social qualities 
of a man who wa.s so rich. The "merchant" who had long dreamt 
of a railwayup the side of the loch, which would bring Glasgow- 
excursionists m their thousands to Eoamore, gazed with awo on 
the new inhabitant who had but to look a^n a country desti- 
tute of means of locomotion, and lo, the iron way was there. 
Other points of interest abounded in the new inhabitant. He 
ivould quicken life in the jiarish in every way : probably his 
very name would secure that second delivery of letters for which 
the whole peninsula had been amtatingso long. The steamboat 
would certainly call summer and winter at the pier, now that 
the House would bo occupied and visitors always coming and 
going ; and the decoration of the church, which was so much 
wanted, would, the minister thought, be secured now that such 
ft wealthy inhabitant had been added to the resoarcea of the 
parish. They all gave him a welcome which was aa flattering 
as if he had been a royal prince. " It's been a distress to us a' to 
see the House standing empty so long, and I'm very glad to 
make Mr. Rowland's acquaintance. It will be good for us a' to 
have a man like him among us." How did they know what 
manner of man he was, except that he was rich? But James 
Rowland did not ask himself that question. In his present 
mood he was very ready to believe tliat, as he was delighted to 
^me, so hiiS new neighbours would be delighted to liave him 
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tiiere ; antl be knew as well as tlioy did that it would ba a good 
tiling for them to Jiave a rich and liberal new parishioner at 
hand. He liked tlie looks of the minister, and the schoolmaster, 
and the merchant, and lie was pleased that they should like him. 
He walked down to the pier attended by a. little train ; and it 
was quite a feather in the cap of Mr. Foggo of Pitarrow, one of 
the smaller heritors of the parish, tliat lie happened to be going 
across to the otiier side, and would consequently travel ■wiwi the 
greAt man. '' I'll talk to him about the kirk and see what he's 
willing to give," said this gentleman, exhilarated by the thought 
that a good subscription from the new-comer would save a good 
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fire thinking of," aaid the minister, " Gangrel liody 1 what would 
we be thinking of hit his siller," said the laird. But tliis, which 
was the only thing that was not complimentary, was not said aloud. 

Thus liowland was escorted to the boat, the frequent mes- , 
senger between tliat solitude and the busy world, while Pit- j 
arrow followed, giving way to him as if he hod been the Barl 1 
jiimself. The boat already felt as if it partially Itelonged to' 
him, the crew, too, being all interested and impressed. He 
looked back from the deck upon the line of the Hosmore woods, 
and the profile of the house, which showed itself tlirough them, 
a different viewyetadelightful one; and listened with affability 
while the different places on the locli were pointed out to liiai. 
The evening was perfect as the day had been. The light had , . 
died off the deep waters of the loch, though it still played upon I 
the hills, and its low rays struck full in the eyes, so to speak, of | 
the- whit« colonnade, bathing tlie house in a dazzle of light. 
What a place to come home to, to settle down in, to see from 
afar as he approached, and recognize an his own I He figured 
to himself returning from an absence, hastening through the 
woods, received by Evelyn at the dopr. Wliat a beautiful dream 
to be ful£lled at last i What a refuge from all the labours and 
the tumults of life I Ho listened vagniely to what Pitarrow was 
saying, and granted cordially that it would henceforward be his 
duty to come to the aid of the parish and to help to beautify 
the church, and would have given him a cheque on the wpot, 
had there been pen and ink handy. But of course he had not ■ 
taken his cheque-book witii him upon that day's excursion,,] 
important as it was. 1 

He got to the railway in thb blissful state of mind, uplifted, . 
his feetscarcely touching the ground. And then all at once his 
face grew sad and set. The light went out of it and a blank 
came in place of the animated and lively expression. He had 
done all that lie wanted to do for the moment at Eosmore. 
Now another duty awaited him, a duty he should liave turned 
to first, which was indeed the most important duty of all. Now 
there was no longer any escape forhim : he must see his children,, 
i^id that without any further delay. 
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Next morning Janies Rowland woke witK the chui'ning of 
the waves under the Kttla Cl^de steamboat in hia ears, as if he 
were again on the deck waiting for the opening in the trees, 
and the aiglit of the white colonnade on the summit of its knoll, 
which brouglit with it the dazzle of tlie aunshine, the purity or 
the sweet fresh air, the twitter of the birds. How pleasant to 
have aucli a vision at waking, to realize with delignt that all 
those pleasant things were henceforth to be the everyday cir- 
cumstances of his life ! But the De?tt moment a cloud came 
over his face, for he recollected what it was that must be his 
occupation to-day. No shirking it any longer— no possibility 
of persuading himself that sometliing else ought to be done first. 
Tliftt had been possible the first day : to see that their future 
home was comfortable — to make sure that it would be ready for 
them, surely tliat was a dutv 1 But now he had accomplished 
it, and knew all about tlie house, there was nothing further to 
keep him back. I hope t!ie reader will not thini this perplexed 
fcithep unnatural or unkind. As a matter of i&ct, he would 
liave been, and probably would be, after this first obstacle was 
got over, the kindest, the most fond of fathers. It was the 
consciousness of the great gulf between what, when he last saw 
his children, would liave been right and natural for them, and 
wliat would be suitable and indeed necessary now— between 
what he himself was then, and what he was now, tjiat over- 
whelmed him. They might be, in their hearts, everytliing the 
prudent fikther could de.'fire, and yet be quite out of place at 
Rosmore, where he himself, if a little unpolished, would never- 
theless be quite in hia proper place. If they had been but the 
little children ho remembered, who could have been trained 
into anything! Alas, these possibilities were all over. He 
dressed himself slowly, sighing from time to time, with an 
oppression on his Jieart that he could not account for, wishing 
now after all, that Evelyn iiad been with him, who perliaps 
would have known better how to deal with the emerKency. 
And he breakfasted very slowly, reading the Herald in detail, 
and brooding over the paragraphs of local news which he did 
not understand after so many years of separation from Glasgow 
and its interests. At last the moment came when he could 
delay no longer He had read the papers ; he had finished hia 
brealcfast : he rose with a sigh and took his hat. 

There is a street in Glasgow which I remember long ago, 
and which was then called tlie Sauchiehall Road, Soniethinfc 
picturesque in the name has kept a place in the recollection of 
a child, over— let us not imagine how many ypa,rs ; but it may 
be that a recollection so far off has confused the outlines of the 
■r that in this age of change it may be completely altered. 
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jjtsrliap? overrun witli tall tenements, perlvapa fallen into irre- 
inediftble deciiy. In like manner I am not sure tliat it was the 
Saucbiehall Road inwliicli the young Rowlands lived witb their 
aunt, though I think it was ; and the reader may here excuse 
the possibility of topographical error. It was a street in which 
there were many, according to a description exclusively and 
characteristically Scotcli, " self-contained " liouses of a small 
description, such as are not very usual in Scotland. So far as 
I remember, they were of a generally grimy kind, built in that 
dark complexioned stone which adds so much gloom to the often 
cloudy skies and damp atmosphere of the western city. These 
houses presented an aspect of faded gentilityj and of having 
seen better days. But they were at the same time very attrac- 
tive to people without any pretence at gentility, to whom tlie 
dignity of a front door and a house self-contained, in distinction 
t« the more usual circumstances of a flat, was veiy tempting. 

It was in one of these housRS that Mrs. Brown, who was 
Rowland's sister-in-law, had established herself with her charges. 
It was one that wa$ supposed to be among the best of the long 
row. It had a yard or two of what was called garden in front, 
almost tilled with an elder-berry tree, on wliicji tliere were some 
dusty indications of coining blossom ; and as the house had 
been recently painted, and had a bank of Uowers in the parlour 
window, it wafi easily distinguishable from its neighbours, whicli 
were generally faded and dingy in appearance. To describe the 
beating of the heart with which Mr. Rowland knocked at that 
freshly painted gi-een door would be almost more than words 
are equal to ; a lover at the crisis of hope and fear, not knowing 
what was to be the answer to liis suit could not have been more 
agitated than this sober-minded, middle-aged man. It occurred 
to him at the last moment not to give his name, but to trust to 
Iiis sister-in-law's recognition of nim, and thus have his first 
view of his children entirely without any warning. He had 
scarcely done this, however, before he began to think that to 
Iiave given them the fullest warning would have been better, 
so that his first impressions should have been of their very best 
aspect prepared to please him. But this was only after it was 
too late to change. 

"Wha'll I say! "said the servant girl, so decidedly bearing 
that aspect that she could not hivve been called the maid, or the 
servant, or anything but the girl, S!ie was wiping her hands 
with her apron to be ready to take a card, and a cap had been 
stuck on rather at random upon a mass of curly and not very 
well-tended hair. 

" You can aay it's a gentleman to speak to Mrs. Brown," said 
Rowland, stepping into the parlour, which was rather dark with 
its flowers banked up against the window, though the flowers 
themselves seemed to flourish luxuriantly. There was something 
horribly familiar to him in the aspect of the room. He had seen 
nothing like it for many years, and yet he recognized it in a • 
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__ ... .lie Iwst room of Uip resppctabie mechaTiic — 

parlour in which his wife put all her pride. There was a 

id stand, covered with e, glass shade, or wax flowers in the 

centre of the table, and it stood upon a atill larger mat sur- 
rounded with raised flowers worked in crochet in coloured wools 
standing primly up around. Therewere a fewbooks laid round 
like the raya of a star : tlie Course of Time and other grimly 
orthodox productions of tliftt character. The chairs and sofa 
were covered with long " aiitimacaasars," also worked in wool 
in stripes of different colours ; the mantelpiece was loaded with 
small pieces of cliina— girls with lambs, jugs with little pictures 
upon tliem, and other such impressive articles, and photographs. 
Hung over it in the place of lionour, Mr. Rowland shivered to 
see his own portrait, flanked on one side by the picture of a 
bungalow in wliich he had once lived, and on the other by a 
group of football players, with names written underneath, one 
of them being conspicuously marked as "Archie." Rowland, 
Jiowever, was breatliing too quickly to allow him to go up to 
it, and prepare himself for tlie appearance of his son. He felt 
more like running away, and keeping up a fiction of being in 
India still. 

While he was looking round liini in consternation and alarm, 
he was suddenly aware that tlie door had opened, and a little 
bright figure in coloured muslin and many floating ribbons liad 
come in. She twisted herself as she walked, with a swaying 
and movement of all the bright-coloured ribbons, and came 
forward witli an apparent intention of shaking hands with the 
stranger. But stopping at the distance of a step or two, said 
with another twist, "Oh, I thought I knew you! Was there 
anything you might be wanting that I could do t "^ 
I am waiting to see Mrs. Brown," he said. 

" Oh I that's aunty," said the girJ. She looked at the elderly 
visitor with a slight air of contempt, as if a man who could 
prefer to see aunty instead of herself was a most curious apeei- 
men of humanity. And then she laid down upon the table a 

Crasol she liad been carrying, and her gloves, and a small 
aket of flowers, " I've just been out to the nursery garden to 
get a flower," slie said, " I'm awfully fond of flowers. D'ye like 
them 9— Will 1 give you one for your button-hole— if yon re one 
of aunty's friends!' 

"Tou are very kind," said the tremulous father, "but liad 
you not better wait till you see if aunty recognizes me for one 
of her friendsl" 

"Oh, it's no matter," said the girl, "a flower is neither liere 
nor there — and she'll not be fit to see a gentleman for a good 
while. She likes to put on her best gown, and her cap with the 
red ribbons, like the lady in the ' Laird of Cockpen '—D'ye know 
the song?" 

" I used to know it long agOyljefore I went to India^ — ~" 

"Oh, you've come from Ingia! Papa's out there— I wonder 
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if you've come from papa. Archie and me, ive are alwai 
wisning he wouJd send for us. It would be awful fun. But t_ 
says lie'a coming Iiome. I hope he'll uot come home. I honft 
he 11 send for us out there. Isn't ib far better fun out in Lngia. 
than it is herol" 

"I don't knowahout tha fun here. Do you remember youp 
father?" he asked. 

" No," said tile young lady indifTerently, " I was a little baby 
when he went away : and lie must think I'm a little baby still, 
for he never sends me things that you might think he would. 
I've seen girls that had grand necklaces and things, and bangles. 
Bqngles are very much worn here now. But papa never sent 
me any. I had to buy what I wear." 

She held out a wrist to him laden with these ornaments o( 
the flimsiest deijcription, wires of silver manufactured to suit a 
sudden demand. 

" I am sure that he would have sent you tilings like these 
had he thought you cared." 

" What for would I not care J " said the unconscious girl with 
great reaaonableneas. She turned the bangles round and round 
upon her outstretched arm, holding it up to see how they looked, 
and not unwilling, perhaps, that the visitor sliould see how slim 
and white it was. The girl was pretty in her way. She had a 
wonderful amount of ribbons, a necklace with several lockets 
suspended round her neck, and about a doaen bangles on each 
arm. What with looking at these, letting them drop upon her 
arm to judeo the effect, glancing at her figure reflected in the 
little flat glass on the mantelpiece, and casting stealthy looks 
aside at the stranger to see how all these pretty ways moved 
him, she had the air of being so fully occupied that there waa 
no wonder it did not occur to her to compare his elderly brown 
face, with the portrait of her father hanging over the mirror 
on the wall. 

"Is your brother at home!" Mr. Rowland said. 

"Archie I oh no, he's never at home. It's past the aft 

football, perhaps you know, hut he's taken to cricket to fill up 
Ills time. He's not a dab at cricket," the girl said with a laugh. 
" It's more an English game than a Scotch game, and Archie ifi 
awfully Scotch. H^e goes on about the flag and that nonsense. 
Now, I never mind : I like people just to be pleasant, whether 
they are English or Scotch."^ 

" That is the most sensible way," said the father. 

"Do you hear aunty," said the girl, "rummaging about to J 
get herself dressed, as if you would ever notice what kind of a i 
gown she had on ! I always put on a nice frock in the mominft I 
and then I am fit to be seen all the rest of the day." 

"But perhaps," said Mr. Rowland, "you have ha 
advantages than your aunt has had. You have been at school, , 
and learnt a number of things." 

" Oh, yes, I've been at school," said the girl. " I was at Miqs J 
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Ribljs' in fit, Vincent Square. It's ratLei- a graud place ; but I 
liare my doubts about wliat we learnt there. Aunty sent me 
because it was so grand— the parents coming in their carriages 
—Mr. MacCoU'g daughters, t!mt has the splendid shop in 
Buchanan Street, and people like that. Miaa Gibbs only took 
me because she was told about pivpa being so rich. The MacCoUa 
have a pony-trap of their own, and a boy in livery to di'ive 
about with tliem," said Marion, with a discontented face. " If 
my papa is really so rich, I don't see why I shouldn't liave a 
pony-trap too." 

"Wlien he comes home ■" Rowland began. 

"Oh, when he cornea home I I once thought I would like 
that, though both Arcliio and me would liave liked it better if 
he had sent for us out to Ingia. But maybe you don't know 
what lias happened } Papa lias married again ! He's married 
a governess, or something of tliat kind, that has just caught 
him for his money. Aunty says tliere are no fools like old 
foola. And what will we be now^ We miglit just as well be 
anybody's children as Iwlong to a man that has got a new wife. 
She is just sura to put him against us, to get all the money for 
herseli " 

It was all Eowland could do not to spring up and silence with 
an angry hand this little peil voice, with its ignoble complaint. 
He was very angry, but he subdued himself. " I should like to 
see your brother, he said curtly, for just tiien the door had 
been heard to open by a latch-key, and some one had come in. 

"Archie," said Miss Marion, elevating her voice, but without 
any otiier movement. "Come in here. Here's a gentleman 
that knows papa." 

The door of the room was ajar. It was pushed open, more 
gently than might have been expected, by a tall la^ his face 
highly coloured by the still unsubdued flush of violent exercise. 
Hia countenance was of a milder, perhaps feebler, type than 
that of his sister, and his dress and manner were sometliing 
between those of an assistant gentleman in a shop and a young 
clerk. His clothes were good enough, but not very well made 
or carefully kept. Rowland's heart gave a leap, however, when 
this he.ad looked in, for the boy had his motlier's eyes — kind, 
honest, well-meaning eyes, devoid of guile. They looked in 
with an inquiry in tliem, and then brightened up. Tlie door 
opened wide, and the young man came in and went up to 
Rowland, holding out his hand ; " If he's from papa," he said, a 
little broadly — (papaw would be nearer the sound, vet not so 
much as that), " he's very welcoma" In the delightful revulsion 
the father felt unspeakably grateful, though there was little to 
call forth that sentiment. 

"I've been telling him," said Marion, holding up her avra 
again in order that her bangle-s might drop back with a tinkle, 
which evidently was agreeable to her, "that we're very dis- 
appointed that papa didn't send for us to Ingia, end then we 
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lid hnve been ^^| 



woiild Jiave tiiken wire of Iiini find stopped tliis awful n 
ivhidi will just be our destruction. And it would 1:" 
iiwful fun out there." 

"You will think we've no business to speak of his murriaKe 
in that way. And neither we have," said tlie youth. " He's old 
enough to judge for himself." 

" Old enough ! " aoid Marion ; " just so old tiiat the parliament 
slioiild stop people from making such fools of themselves. But 
there's no fools like auld fools, as aunty says." 

"I don't go so far as that," said Archie, with an air of im- 

ertiality, " but of course it was a great disappointment. We'\'e 
an brought up to tjiink everything would l>e ours ; and tlicn, 
as my aunt says, there will perhaps be a liirge young family, 
and everything spoiled for May and me." 

A fluaJi such aa would not have misbecome a young lover— a 
glow of warmth and pleasure— came over Rowland. He scarcely 
noticed the boy's reflection, for the curious sliade of gratification 
which the last part of his speech gave him. A large young 
familjr ; — not that perhaps ; but the suggestion seemed to fill 
his veins with new life. 

It was at this moment that a sound was heard upon the 
stairs, announcing Mrs. Brown's speedy appearance : a rustling 
of silk, and tinkle of ornaments, and some lialf-whispered 
remarks to the servant girl^" Ye tawpy ! why did ye no show 
the gentleman into the drawing-room ! He's just in the parlour, 
and that's not the place for visitors. When I give a ring to the 
bell, mind that ye're ready wi' the cake and wine." 

"Dpjir me," said Mrs, Brown, appearing in the room, and 
using her full and sonorous voice, " Mav, wliat tempted ye to 
bring a gentleman into this small bit of a room — just a family 
parlour, no fit for visitors, and the drawing-room standing 
useless up the stair 1 I havena heard your name, sir, but I'm 
sure I'm glad to see yh. 1 was in the middle of some femily 
bnainess, and I conld not get away before." 

Her appearance, however, contradicted this excuse. Mrs. 
Brown had put on a silk dress of a brilliant colourj which slie 
caUed ruby, and which glistened and rustled exceedingly. Slie 
wore a big locket on her ample bosom ; her watch, a large one, 
was twisted into her belt, depending from a long and heavy 
gold chain, which was round ner neck. She had a number of 
rings upon her fingers. Her cap was an elaborate construction 
trimmed with ribbons of the same colour as her dress. Her 
appearance, indeed, as, large and ruddy and full of colour, 
she came in through the narrow doorway, turned the \'ery 
atmosphere in the room to a rosy hue. 

" Jean," said Rowland, rising from liis chair. 

She gave a scream, and gazed at him with wondering eyes. 
" Wha are yej— wha are ye 7— for I'm sure that I've seen ye be- 
fore. The lass has no sense to ask a visitor his name." 

" Is it possible that ye don't know me, Jeaa 1 " ,_ 
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, "God bless ua !" she said, "it's just Jims Rowland himBelf! 

Eh, nmn, I'm glad to see ye, Jims. Is it just you t — bairns, it's 

your papaw. Lord bless me that I should ha' been such a time 

L putting on my cap, niid Jims Rowland waiting for me down the 

[ Btair." 

I " Papa-w 1 " with about half of a W at the end of the last 
I syllable, said Archie. 

I " Papa ! " said Marion. They were liotb discomfited, but the 
L ^rl least. She fell back a little upon the bodyguard as it were 
» of her brother. "It was yon that said that about the new 
[ family," she whispered in Archie's ear. 

m not denying it," said Archie. " He had no business to 
n like this and taJte us unawares." 
Brown gave Bowland a fat liand to shake, and then she 

d into a chair and began to cry. "Eh, to think it should 

be you ! and sae mony years come and gane since ye parted with 
H8 ft' — and such things as have happened. Ye was but young 
then, and your heart was running on many a thing out of com- 
mon folks way — and to see ye back again looking little the 
worse, and a'your fancies fulfilled ! It's just the maist wonderful 
thing I ever heard of. Bat eh ! Jims Rowland, you're an awtu' 
changed man from what ye were when ye went away." 
" I am seventeen years older," Bowland said. 
"It's no that — but you're far different. You were a heart- 
broken lad then. 'Twas for the loss of your wife, my bonnie 
sister Mary — and now you're back with a new lady to put out 
her very name from the airth." 

" I think," said Rowland in his own defence, " that not to marry 
again for more than sixteen years was siirely enough to show my 
spect for her memory." 

I never thought you would have married again," said Mrs. 

■own. " Mony a time it's been said to me, ' He'll get another 

wife out yonder ' — but I would never believe it. I just could not 

think it true. Eh, man, when ye had a bonny dochter o' your ain 

[vwii up, and just real well qualified to be the mistress of her 

ithe r's liouse " 

" Jean," said Mr. Rowland, with seriousness, " I have a great 
Wgard for you. You've been, no doubt, a careful guardian of 
UiB childi'en — but I cannot answer to you for wliat Ido." 

"Na, na, I never imagined it. Ye juat acted to please your 
in Bel, considering nobody. I'm no finding fault — I'm just 
vondering. And there's the bairns. What think ye of themi 
Are they no a credit to any house ? and a pleasure to the eyes, 
and a comfort to tlie heart ? 

She drew Marion forward with a vigorous hand, and placed 
the two side by side, confronting their father, who sat and gazed 
at them helplessly. Two welt-grown, well-looking young crea- 
tures they were indeed. But Rowland gazed at them with a 
gradual dying out of all light from his face r bis lip dropped, his 
eyes grew blank. What could he say 1 Nothing : there was 
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little to find fault with, nothing that could be expressed in 
ordinary- words, A sort of dread came over him aa he looked at 
them, the boy and girl of whom he knew nothing i who had 
speculated on him, a being of -whom they knew nothing, aa to 
wiiathe would do for them, send for them to India, which would 
be awful fun^ or disappoint thorn of their lawful expectation of 
being his heira. He might never have known what were their 
sentiments, and perliaps would have remained remorseful all his 
life, thinking liimself to blame in not i-esponding to their affec- 
tion, but for this unintentional revelation. And now it astonished 
him to tind himself in face of the two who had formed such clear 
opinions of their own as to wliat his duty was, and how he had 
deviated from it. They thought his duty was to take care of and 
provide for them— and lie thought their duty was to regard their 
unknown father witli affection and submission. And neither one 
nor the other had come true. He could not make any reply to 
their aunt's appeal. He got up and went to the window, and 
walked about the little room, knocking against the furniture. 
" Tills is a pokey little place you are in," he said, by way of getting 
rid of some of the vexation in his mind. " I could have wished 
that you had been in a better house." 

" It's a very good housa" said Mrs. Brown. " This is just the 
femily parlour — but if yell come up to the drawing-room, ye'll 
see what a nice room it is. It's just aa pleasant a house as tnere 
ia in Glasgow, if maybe no so bi^ as in some of those new cres- 
cents and squaresouton the Kelvin Road. But everybody knows 
that the Sauchiehall Hoad ia one of the best pairts. What ails 
ye at the house 1 it is just a very good house, quite good enough 
for the bairiiH and me." 

Rowland could make no reply. He stood and stared blankly 
out of the window into the elder-bei-ry tree, and said no more. 



CHAPTER XI ■ 

"You will stay to your dinner!" Mrs. Brown said. ^ Tlie 
moment that these words, prompted hy an inalienable Scotch 
hospitality, whose promptings are sometimes less than prudent 
had left her lipa, sue reddened suddenly, and cast an alarmed 
look at Marion, who, for her part, was still standing contem- 
plating her father, with a look in wliich a little defiance was 
concealed under a good deal of curiosity. The girl was con- 
sidering how to approacli and mollify this unknown parent, who, 
after all, was papa, the giver of all things, and upon whom was 
dependent the comfort, not to say grandeur, of life to come. It 
was a pity she had spoken so unadvisedly about his wife, but 
that, after all, was his own fault. Marion had some experience 
ill novels, which supply so many precedents to tlie ignorant and 
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young, ajid knew what a lUBeting lietween a father and his 

children ought to be. He ought to iiave tnkeu theni into his 

jateraal arms. She, the girl, ouglit to have thrown herself upon 

lis boBoin in tears and rapture. He ou^ht to have lifted his eyes 

ktothe skies or the ceiling, and have Eaid ; "Just like tliig was 

B her mother when I aaw her firgt ! " None of tliese tilings had 

C leen done, and the ^rl was a little at fault. To look at his back 

■ las he stood at the window, evidently out of temper, dificoumged 

E Itnd discouruging, was a thing that suggested no kind of original 

t procedure to lier mind. And she was consequently of no manner 

f <if comfort to her anxious aunt, who had instantly remembered 

I tlifit the mid-day dinner of the family was nothing but hotch- 

W potch. And how was slie to set down a rich man, who fared 

""" iptuously every day, to a dinner of hotch-potcii ? Marion's 

.d was occupied with much more important things. How was 

t '. she to do away with the disadvantages of that first introduction, 

rand make herself agreeable to papa 7 A girl in a novel, she began 

r to think, would steal up to him and put her ami through his, 

[• where he stood looking out into the elder-berry tree, and lean 

her head upon his ahoulder, and perhaps say " Dear pajia ! " But 

Marion's courage was not quite equal to that. As for Archie, he 

simply stood still and stared, too completely taken by surprise 

to make any movement whatever, contemplating his father's 

back with unspoken disappiointment and dismay. 

"Weel," saidMrs. Brown, after waiting in vain for a response, 

I 'HeizinK dexterously tlieoppoi'tunity of escape; "I'll just leave ye 

[ to make acquaintance with one another, for I have things to see 

' to in the house ; and, Marion, you'll just see that your jiapa has 

a glass of wine, for the dinner, as you're aware, is no till two 

o'clook. I'll send in the girl with the tray — she ought to have 

boen here before now — and 111 leave you two to entertain your 

papaw." 

Then there followed another rustling of the silken gowu, and 
tinkle of the long gold chain, witli its bunch of breiogves, after 
wliich came another tinkle, that of glasses, as " the girl " brought 
in a tray with two decanters, a large plate of sliortbread, and 
one of another kind of cake. The wax flowers had to be lifted 
from the centre of the table to make room for this, and the 
E procesG occupied a little time and a good deal of commotion, of 
I'vhich Eowland was conscious with increasing irritation and 
annoyance. He began to feel, however, that the jjosition was 
ridiculous, and that to stand at tlie window, with hia back to the 
other occupants of the room, was certainly not to make the best 
of the situation in any way. He turned round accoi-dingly, and 
threw himself into a chair, which rocked under him. Tlie strange- 
ness alike and familiarity of the scene were more bewildering 
to him than words could say. Mrs. Brown, in the wealth which 
he had supplied, had done all she could to be genteel, poor woman, 
according to her liglits. The tray with the port and sheriy was 
Jier beat I'ondering of wliat a proper reception ought to be. In 
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thfj foundry dftys it would no doubt have been a. little whiskey 
and a bit Of oatcake. The mstinct was tlie same, but, according 
to all the good woman knuw, this was the most lorty and cultured 
way of setting it forth. 

" Will vou take port wine or sherry wine, papa 1 " Marion said. 

"I will tjiko nothing, thank you. Shut the door, I heg. I 
want to apeak to you, my dear. He turned towards her, but 
his look stopped short at Archie — at Archie, the loutish lad 
whose lowering forehead was' bent over his mother's hone.st 
blue eyes. 

" I did wrong not to tel! you at once who I was. 1 suppose I 
had some absurd idea that you might recognize me. To make 
up for this, I'll forget all the foolish things you have said about 
my wife. As they arise from simple ignorance, and you have 
had unfortunately no acquaintance with ladies, I'll look over all 
that, and we'll begin square." 

Marion listened, standing with the decanter in her huncL 
"Will you realiytafee nothing, papa ; not a little sherry to keep 
yoii going till dmner*time 1 " she said. 

"My aunt," said Archie, "is a very good woman ; she has been 
everything that is kind to us, and my own mother's sister — more 
than the grandest lady in the land. If she is not a lady, neither 
was my mother, I suppose 5 " 

" Your mother was^like nobody else, nor to be compared with 
anybody else," said Eowland hastily, "But you are quite right 
to stand up for your aunt. I dou't doubt she has been ^ery 
kind to you." 

"Ob," said Marion, turning her head, "no more than was just 
lier duty, papa. We ve done a great deal for her. There is just 
as much to be said on the one side as the other. You can take 
a piece. of shortbread, Archie, and a wee drop of the sherry wine 
wQl do you good." 

The lad pushed her hand away somewhat rudely. " I wish," 
he said, "you wouldn't interrupt what papaw says," 

The girl broke off a little piece of the cake foi' herself. She 
poured out a little of the port and sipped it. "Aunty will be 
vexed if she thinks It hasn't be^sn touched," she said, munching 
and sipping. Eowland turned his look from her to that pair ot 
blue eyes whicli were like his Mary's. They were the onljr com- 
fort he had in the strange circumstances. He addressed liimself 
to them as to something in which there was understanding in 
this uncongenial place. 

"I am ^raid, my boy," he said gently, "that we've all been 
wrong. I tirst for foiwtting that you were growing into a man. 
It was only my wife's inquiries, anxious as she was to hear 
everything about you, that showed me my dreadful mistake in 
this respect. And your aunt has been wi'ong, whicli was very 
excusable on her part, in forgetting tliat your bringing up, for 
the position you are likely to have, eiiould Iiave Ijeen diilerent. 
Where have you been at school 1 " 
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B bpen at n very good seliool," said Arcliie ; "it's no fault 
Bof the school. I've maybe bc^n a little idle. Aunty always siiid 
t«— that is, I thought, as there was jilenty of money, what was the 
"ase of being a galley slava So I just got througn." 

"And what ts the use," said Marion, "of toiling like the lads 
Stat have to go up for exams, when you are sucli a, rich man, 
;iapa,and he will never neetl to work tor his liiing! It's always 
"m thing to get grand prizes ; but he was not going in for 
_ ihing, and what for should he have risked his health, that 
iS of far more consequence 1 " 
"Xet'a alone, May. I was maybe wrong, but tlmt was my 
ra opinion, papaw." 

. " Don't say papa," said Rowland, glad to give vent to a little 

f the intolerabto impatience that possessed him, " Call me 

nther. You talk alwut exams, and working for your living. 

)o you know what a young man of the upper classes, far better 

^^an you, is doing at your age 1 — ^I don't mean the fops and the 

K&ols— I hope," he said with some vehemence, "a son of mine 

Twill never be either the one or fhe other. Do you know what 

ihey do ! They work in their colleges till they are older than 

you, or they go and travel, or they're away with their regiment. 

There are idle ones, but they are no credit, any more tnan an 

idle working lad is ft credit Are you doing anything, boy ! " 

Ai-cliie's countenance fell a little. "I'm in two or thi-oe aebat- 

i^ societies," he said ; " there's a great many students in them. 

LWe have very good debates. I've rea<l a paper twice ; on the 

I^CDtch question and about local govei-nment. 

m " What's the Scotch question f " said Mr. Rowland ; but like 

I. other careless inquirers, he did not wait for an answer. "At 

your age," he Baid_, "you are better employed learning than 

teaching, in my opinion." 

" Oh, papa," said Marion^who had finished her cake and her 
wine, " it's not teaching ! Ho doesn't get anytliing for it. He 
subscribes to keep up the society. It's quite a thing a gentleman 
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do." 



Hold your tongue. May ! " said her brother. 

"Quite a thing a gentleman mi^ht do ! — and he is not a 
gentleman, but only a wealthy engineer's son," said Rowland 
with a sudden flash of mortified pride. The boy in his badly-cut 
clothes filled him with an exasperation not less keen that it was 
mingled with tenderness for his mother's eyes, and tjie ingenuous 
expression in his own countenance. " I've been a fool ! " he said ; 
"i thought, I suppose, that you would take my rise in life like 
nature, and start from where I ended. I hoped you would turn 
out like — the lada I've been accustomed to see. How should 
you t They all started from gentlemen's houses, and had it in 
their veins from their birth." 

His two children stood onposite to him listening to this tirade, 
which they only lialf heard and did not half miderstand. They 
« quite bewildered by his heat and vehemence and apparent 
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displeasure. TOiat wns it that made him angry ! Marion tliouEl it 
tliat her brother was very Kke a gentteman, and he thought tliat 
she was veo" hfce a lady. It was tlie utraoRt length at their 
ambition. Tlie MaoCoUa, whose father had the splendid shop in 
Buchanan Street^ were not so like ladies as May, though tney 
had a carriage with a. pair of ponies. And as for Archie, he was 
of opinion that he was himself one of those manly and in- 
dependent thinkers whose mission it was to pnU down the 
anatoorats, and to abolis!! cast« wherever it might appear. 

Mr. Bowland took anotlier turn to the window, and wiped his 
forehead and came back to his chair. He was very an.tious to 
Biibdue himself, since the defects of the two young people were 
not their fault, nor were they at all likely to be cured in this 
way. He tried even to put on a smile as he said to Marion, 
" AJid what are you doing with yourself 1 " 

"0!i,";Baid the girl, "I'm just hke Archie. I am doing nothing 
to speak of. Aunty has always said it was not neceaaary, and 
there is very little to do. It's no profit making our things at 
home, for you can buy them cheaper in the shops. At first 
Aunty ufiea to make Archie's shiits, out they never fitted liim, 
and it was no sai'ing. So I just fiddle about and plague every- 
body, Aunty says." 

" And who are the people vou plague 1 " said her father. 

" Oh ! " The young lady hung her head a littje and blushed 
and laughed. "Well! there's Archie and Aunty first of all; and 
then there's Archie's Debating Boys, as we cal! them ; and the 
Philosophers — fine philosophers to be so minding what a lassie 
says I " She laughed again consciously. " I am sure I never say 
a word to them but nonsense," slie cned. 

Mr. Rowland drew a long sigh out of the Ixittom of his heart. 
He had not thouglit much of the young ladies at the station, 
ihe General's daughtei's and the others ; but Marion, as she 
Htood with her head down and that fooliaJi laugh, conscious of 
her effect upon the Philosophers, and proud of it, was still 
another species less honourable to womankind. What Evelyn 
would say 1 flashed across his brain like an arrow. But it was 
not her fault, poor thing ; and he could not mend it It was hia 
duty, at least, as her father, to bear with her, to find no fault. 
For, after all, this was the natural outlet for a girl who bad no 
other interests in her life. 

"You must have," lie said, "a little sense to talk to me now 
and then, for I am past the time for nonsense. There is nobody," 
headded with a little hesitation, "who will teach you that better 
than Toy wife." 

" Oh ! " said Marion : then she raised her eyes quickly, " she 
will be awfully clever, and know everything— for wasn't she a 
governess when you were married to her. papa 1 " 

" No, she was not a governess," he saia quickly, " Tliat is a 
delusion which you seem to have got into your minds. Let me 
hear no more of it. She was a Miss Ferrara, of Langley Ferrars, 
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one of tlie oiliest families in England — ns different from mo in 
origin as she is supRiior to me in every quality. If you were in 
the very least like her, I should hope one day to be proud of 
you, Marion. But you wiU. linve to get rid of a grpat many 
defects first" 

Marion made a little niowe which was not unnatural. It was 
of eonrae & very unwise epeecli on her father's part— but it is 
difBcult under sucli exasperation to be always wise. She felt 
it, however, more prudent to take no notice, but to do lier best 
to find out wliat were his intentions ; which was a matter of 
the utmost importance to all. 

"If you please, papa, are we going to live on here with 
Aunty ) " she asked. 

The question ^ave him a startling sensation of relief : was it 
possible that this might be done ! Would it not be kinder to 
leave them in the life to wliioh they were accustomed 1 Poor 
Jean would probably break her heart if her children were taken 
away. They were more her cliildren than his, lie reflected ; and 
money was no object. He could arrange their income so as to 
give Archie the fi'eedom of a young man, without obliging the 
poor boy to qualify himself suddenly for the rarified atmospheiti 
of Rosmore. This calculation passed through Rowland's mind 
with the speed of light. What a happy untying o£ the knot 
would it be ! He would not require to saddle niraself with the 
discomfort and disappointment which probably would t 



ing societies or philosophers' clubs to enliven their evenings. 
And the arrangements of the house would be so different. Oh, 
if he could but solve the question that was before him in that 
easy way! 

But then there occurred to him — the person who would suffer 
most, the one and onlv person who would oppose any such 
compromise with his duty— Evelyn I He dared not appear 
before her with the information that he had left his chilaren 
behind because it was their original sphere, because they would 
be no credit, an impracticable pair. He could imagine the look 
with which she would listen, the astonishment in her face. As 
likely as not she would get her bonnet at once, and, before he 
oould stop, set out to fetch them home. That was the sort of 
thing she would do. She would have no evasion, not even that 
about breaking their aunt's heart. In that case, sne was capable 
of suggesting that the aunt should be brought to Eosmore, but 
not that the responsibility of the children should be shuffled off. 
What a world of thoughts can be disposed of in a minute or 
two ! This whole course of argument, question and reply, ran 
through his mind while Marions short Question was being put, 
and before he could make up his mina wliat to say in reply. 
He played with it for a moment, still keeping that blissful 
possibility before iiim — " What would you like best ) " he asked. 
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The girl and the boy lookod at each other — they too had a I 
iiiultitudiiious tlood running through their luinds, rushing liks i 
a mill race. They liad an agreeable life enough so far as their 
instincts went : nothing to do— which, being on the very edge 
of the world that has to work hard for its living, and does not 
lifceit,wasdelightful to thorn, just as work is deJightful to those 
■whom nature provides with nothing to do. But then they were 
tired of this life all the same, as most people are, if the possi- 
bility of a fundamental change is put before them. And though 
they were rather afraid of their fatlier, and what he miglit 
require from them, tlie excitement of the change to a great 
liouse, horses and cai'riageB, and all the splendour they had 
dreamt of was a strong counterbalance. They did not take 
Aunty Jean'a heart mu^ into consideration ; and it would cer- 
tainly be a terrible break-down from the vague future of glory 
before them, which all tlieir friends believed in, did they step 
back into the monotony of Sauchiehall Eoad and the guardian- 
sjiip of Aunty Jean. They consulted each other with tneir eyes, 
and then Marion replied, "We would rather be with you, papa." 
"It is with me you ought to he," said Eowland, with s High. 
" I have taken a house down the Clyde, which you may have 
seen if you have ever been down that way. You see it from the 

water as you come across. It is called Eosmore " 

" Hosmore I " they both said with bated breath. 
" You know the place ! It ia a place I've always wanted since 
I was a lad like Arehie. I used to stand on the deck and glance 
at it, but never said a word to anybody. That's where I am 
going to liv&" 

" For a. little whilie— for the salt water ? " said they. 
" For altogether ' for as many years, I hope, as I live." 
" Oh ! " they eaid again togetlier, looking at each other. Eos- 
more was far more splendid than anything they liad imagined. 
They had been with their aunt down to a cottage on the peninsuhi. 
for the benefit of what Mrs. Brown picturesquely called "the 
salt water," i. e. the sea-bathing : ko they knew something of 
what it was. It was very grand, but perhaps a little oppressive 
to imaginations accustomSi only to the cottage. Tlieir eyes, 
looking at each other, had a question in them. They were over- 
awed, but a little frightened too. 

"I suppose — there will be a carriage, or a gig, or something. 
It is a long, lone way up from the pier. 

"There will, I Jiope, be carriages enough for anything that is 
required, and horaea to ride, and most things tliat may be found 
necessary. Archie, I hopa" said the father, unconsciously 
replying to Marion, " can ride ? " 

At this the boy burst into a great laugh. "I do not know, 
tor I never did try," he half sang, half said, with a big voice, 
inclining to be bass, but uncertain yet. His face grew red and 
Ilia eyes shone. He communicated his pleasure to his sister by 
a. look, but this time she did not respond. 
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I " And I — — "' she said, ■witli a contractiou of her soft girlish 

I forehead, " wili liave to bide at home." 

\ " No," said Rowland, feeling at last a little pleasure in the 

I idea of changing so entirely the lives of his children, and sur- 

I rounding them with every good thing ; " you will find plenty of 

I pleasant things to do. But," he added, pausing, "what will 

I ^Docoine of the poor Aunt Jean if I take you both away ? " 

|_ They looked at each other again, and repeated in different 

f .(ones the same " Oh ! " Marion uttered that exclamation witli 

f.& toss of her head, and a tone of indifference. " Aunty has made 

[ plenty out of us," she said. 

L Archie here, for the first time, took tlie words out of her 

E^iaouth. " Slie has aye expected it," he said. " It would vex her 

l^ore if you didn't take us." 

"Are you sure of that) She lias been like a mother to you." 
"But mothers expect," said Archie, "that their families should 
■rjio away." 

Marion shrugged her little shouldera. " She'll l)e free then to 
JO to the saut water or wherever she likes," she said, " and not 
^y she is doing this or doing that, not for herself, but for him 

"Then you are not sorry to leave her solitary?" said 
V^^wland. 

M They consulted each other again with their eyes, with a 
■jort 0£ frank surprise at the question. " Oh, she'll have her 
Ki&iends," said Marion ; and she added, " It could never be 
Er'tiioDght that we would stay liere with her, when our papii 
f had come home and was wanting us, and a grand house and 
'Ijorses and carriages. That's very different from Sauchiehall 

Arcliie looked as if he saw something more in the question — 
I Irot he did not say anything. He was slow of expression, and 
■ 'periiaps not even so nimble of thought as his sister. He 
ft.woked, however, a little wistfully at Ma father, studying his 
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"And what will become of her J" Rowland said. 

" Ob, she wiil just bide on,'' said Marion ; " slie has always 

jxpectedit She has her f rieiida. There's tlie church quite near, 

I And she'll go to all the prayer meetings. She aye says she 

B'Jms no time ns long as we're here, but that when we're away, 

(die will go to them, every one. But I think she'll chango 

lier mind," said the girl with a laugh, "and go out to her 

Archie fiad caueht his father's eye, and was mucli confused. 
"It'll not be any tlie worse for her!" he said. 

Before the question could be answered, Mrs. Brown came 
ihja little flushed but beauiing. " The dinner is just ready," she 
Kaid, " Bairns, did I not tell you to take up your papaw to 
the drawing-room till the cloth was Liid. And you'll be hungry, 
just off your journey." She spoke as if she supposed niiii 
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to have come straight from India without any chance of a meal 
upotk the way. 

The dinner was a curious mixture of what was excellent and 
what was bad. The hotch-potch, for -whicli Mrs. Brown apolo- 
gized, was excellent. It is a soup made with lamb and all the 
fresh young vegetables, whieh,in the characteristic Scotch c^tisinir. 
supplies the place in summer of the admirable brotii. Rowland 
)iad never tasted anything better ; but it was followed by what 
Mrs. Brown called a " made dish," which was as bad as the other 
was excellent, but of which the good woman was very proud. 
" You see my hand has no forgotten its cunning," she said, 
with a smirk across the table ; and Bowland then recollected 
with dismay that in the distant ages, almost beyond his own 
recollection, Jean, his wife's elder sist«r had exercised the craft 
of a cook. 

" Weel," she said, after the meal, herself taking him up-titairs 
to the glories of the drawing-room, "you're satisfied ) You 
would be ill to please if you were not, with these two bonnie 
bairns. And just as good aa theyare bonnie^Archie a.s st«ady 
as a rock, aye in to the minnint, though thae student lads are 
no that careful. Eh, Jims, what a pleasure it would have been 
to m^ poor sister to have seen them grown up like that." 

This softened, even while it exasperated Eowland — for no 
doubt poor Mary's imagination, like her sister's, could have gone 
no further than the pert intelhgence of Marion and the sLeadi- 
ness of her boy. " I aliould have liked better if they had been 
kept to some occupation," he said, " not suffered to lead useless 

"Eh I" said the aunt in aBtonishment, "useless! but wliat 
would ye have them to be, and you a rich man t You wouidna 
have had me bring them up like a puir body's bairns! They 
are just as well conditioned as can be, bidable, and pleased with 
what's set before them. I've had no trouble with them : they 
win never have given me a sore heart but when they're taken 
' —Oil, I'm no saying a word ! It's your right and it's 



your duty too. They maun go, and I've aye counted upon it— 
and God's blessing '11 go with tliem. They've never given me n 
sleepless night nor a day's trouble. Oil, man, be thankful ! 



There's no mony that can say as much. The first sore heart 
they'll give me is when they go away.'' 

The good woman sat down upon one of the many gilded and 
decoi'ated chairs of which she was so pi-oud, and put her hand- 
kerchief over her face as she might have done the apron which 
she was no longer happy enough to wear, and lifted up her voice 
and wept; "My hoose will be left to me desolate, she said, 
" mo that has been, though with none of my ain, a joyful mother 
of children. But 111 no say a word. It's just what I've known 
would happen this many and many a year. And it's my pride 
aTid pleasure to think that I give tuem back to you, everything 
that two good bairm> should be." 
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Kowland waa silenced once and for ail. He Lad uot a word 
J Hay to the woman thus deeply conscious o£ huving fulfilletl 
er trust Tiiere was something pathetic io the thought that 
^« two children who were so unsatisfactory, so disappointing 
ntd incomplete to him were to this kind woman the Ingheefc 
■ ihievement of careful training, everything that boy and girl 
>uld he, and that their mother would have been of the same 
'.on had she lived to see this day. 



(JHAPTER Xri 

Rowland went back to his hote! in the evening in much 

Eression, yet excitement of mind. He had taken his two 
dren out with him in the afternoon, with a remorseful desire 
, > please them in any way he could, since he could not feel 
^wards them as their father ought to feeJ. It was difficult at 
it to make out how ha could please them best and at last it 
i Marion's indications of desire that were the rule of the 
F|>arty. He procured the smartest carriage the hotel could 
BMlppiy, with a pair of horses, and drove them about, Marion in 
^■■"-j fullest i-apture of satisfaction, increased by her father's 
Bsenta to her of various articles wliich she admired in the 
^op wiadows as they passed. It amused him, and yet hurt 
1 see the air witli which she cot down from the carriage 
rept into the lowellerB and tlie liaberdashers. Her eyes 
in. a rapture of light and happiness. She raised her little 
lowing skirt, which was more like Suuchiehall Boad than the 
JMnples of fashion wliich she visited, with an air that suggested 
&t)lvBt. Poor little Marion ! it wa,s impossible to be more happy 
J, turning over the pretty things presented to her, 
_ind choosing whatever she pleased, while papa, with his pocket- 
f ibook full of notes, stood by. She had taken him to Mr. Mac- 
I^^JoU's "splendid shop" in Buchanan Street, with a sense that 
"le school friends who had overwhelmed her with their grandeur 
~ (ht be thereby somewhat subdued in their pretensions; and 
ras ecstasy to her to buy the most expensive things, and to 
eel the superiority of the position of pati'on. "It is a very 
pOod shopj" she said, so that all the young gentlemen and young 
'»dieB behind the counter might hear, "audi will advise mamma, 
■when she comes, to patronize Mr. MacColl." 

Archie, who dragged behind, much bored and ashamed of 

himself, opened wide eyes at the introduction of this name, and 

liowland, for his part, had a sudden pang of anger to think 

Ltibat this vulgar little girl should venture to speak of his Evelyn 

* — —before he recollected, poor man, that the vulgar little girl 

18 his own child, and tnat it was most desirable that she 

jould give that chai'act^r and title to his wife. " Wilt I say 
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tlic tbingH are for Misa Rowland oi RoBmore t" she wluspered 
to him, "Certainly ngt^" lie said with irritation. And yet ha 
had no right to be angry with the poor little thing who knew 
no better. He encouraged lier in Jier pui-chases by way of com- 
pensation to her for liiij unfatberly thouglits, "And now, don't 
you think you might buy a silk dress or something for the poor 
aunty 1 " Marion tossed her little head. 

"Sne got yon ruby sUk just six months ago, and she's got 
more in her drawers than she tan ever wear ; and sinking her 
voice a little — "it's all off us. She would never liave had a 
silk—" 

" Hush, child ! " said Rowland imperatively ; but Marion was 
not to be hushed. 

"It's quite true, papa. She has just dresses upon dresses, 
and last winter she made down one of liera for me — me tliat it 
all belonged to ! She said I was too young to have new silks 
for myself. I never put on the horrid old thing I I would lla^■e 
tho^at shame for your daughter, papa ! " 

"There are worse things than wearing old dresses tliat my 
daughter might be ashamed of," he said hastily. But then he 
repeated to himself that it was not lier fault ; it was his fault — 
his alone, that he had neglected his ehildi-en, and how could he 
ever make up to them For tliat unfortunate beginning! To 
please Archie they drove to a cricket match going on in a field 
in a remote part of the town, where Mr. Bowland's carriage 
made a great sensation, with the coachman in the hotel lively. 
Rowland himself was a little ashamed of the turn-out. But 
even Archie, though much simpler than his sister, jumped down 
from the carriage with a swagger, and strolled across the ground 
with an ineffable air of splendour and superiority, which made 
his father — oh, his poor father !— so conscious of all these weak- 
nesses, laugh. It was a rueful laurh ; and to see Marion sit and 
bridle and plume herself, with little touches of re-arrangement 
to her hat and her tie and her gloves, looking as well as she 
knew how, as a fine lady and patroness of the humble but lively 
scene should look, was such a painful amusement as the poor 
man could never forget. He could not help being amused, but 
it was rueful fun. And then he snid to Inmself, repressing at 
once the levity and the pain, that had he never left them, he 
would have been as proud of them as Jean was, and never would 
have found out the imperfections. 

Archie brought several of his friends in their cricketing clothes 
up to the carriage to see his sister, and to be introduced to papaw. 
Poor Archie could not make up his mind to abandon that 
"papaw." "Father" seemed almost disrespectful to so great a 
personage as the rich Rowland, the great engineer. He was 
very anxious, however, to explain, aolto voce, that several of the 
young men in their flannels who gathered round Marion, and to 
whom she dispensed smiles and small jokes, like a Duchess at 
liOrd's, were "students," a description which slightly mollified 
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_iowland- Students were better than shop-boys, which was 

what Archie liioiself was painfully like. Never had Mr. Row- 

* Old encountered a harder piece of work in hia life than to smile 

1 tolerate the small talk of his children and their friends. 

. could not help comparing them to the people he had been 

juBtomed to in late years,— people, he said vehemently to 

mself, perhaps not worth halt so much I These lads, if they 

ire students, were probably maintaining themselves, living 

e Spartans, not to draw upon the limited resources at home. 

_Jwmuoh nobler and finer tnan the young ofEcers and civihana 

e had been in the habit of seeing in that same guise, vet liow 

ttlfierent ! That he, a man of tlie people himself, should so see 

B difference ; that he should be so pained by it, and by the 

it tliat his son was at home in the one strata of company, and 

nuuld be quite out of the other ! How painful, how miserable, 

low ridiculous, how wrong altogether it was ! He exerted him- 

elf to talk to some of them, and said angrily to himself that 

Bey were much more conversible than the subalterns, at whom 

.a would have thrown a jibe, whom he would not have taken 

yiie ti-ouble to talk to I But what of that ? Archie swaggered 

■■liout the ground proud and inwardly uplifted because of the 

trriage, the pair of horses, the pretty sister, and papaw. Had 

e dared to ask them ali to Rosmore, where they might see the 

Hnily in their glory, his cup of triumph would have been full ; 

Mt lie did not quite venture upon sucn a strong step as that. 

It Then they drove home in triumph to the Sauchiehall Koad, 

■"liere the people next door and next again, looked out of their 

Indows to see the splendid vehicle dash up to Mrs. Brown's, 

d the baskets of miit and of flowers that were lifted out. 

e herself came out to the door to meet them, with her dress 

stling, and her gold chain tinkling, and her ruby ribbons 

Jating behind her. "Weell" she cried, "ye've gotten back' 

,Ad have ye had a grand drive? and eh, the bonnie flowers 

jMit what an extravagance, for they would cost just a fortune , 

Uid a handfu' of sweet-peas is just so pleasant in a room. And 

ihe pine aipples ! Jims, my man, you're just a prodigal ; but 

[Vfl cannot be severe on you, a man just new come home" She 

■was very anxious that he would come in " to his tea." But poor 

Rowland had borne enough for one day. He made the excuse 

of business to do and letters to write. " Ou, ay, ye'U just have 

Madam to write to, and tell her all about your bonnie bairns," 

Hrs. Brown said, with a cloud upon her brow. 

Yea, thank Heaven, he had madam to write to ; but whether 
he would tell her or not about the children was a matter upon 
which he could not make up his mind. He drove back to his 
hotel in solitary splendour still somewhat ashamed of the hotel 
carriage, the pretension of the showy vehicle, and the shabby 
Itorses, Should he tell Evelyn all about the chUdren? it 
Beemed almost a disloyalty to poor Mary who was gone, to eon- 
fide his disappointment in her children to any one, above all to 
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the wife who had taken her place, though at ho lona an interval 
of years t}iat he felt no disloyalty in that. If Evelyn had been 
with him, her sympatliy would nave been his best solace, and 
she would have found something to say that would Lave been 'i 
comfort to Iiim. He was uei-tain of that— something that would 
prove to hira that things were not so bad as they seemed, that 
they would mend. But to put it in black and white, to put the 
disappointment of hitt soul into words, was what he could not 
da He did not even feel sure that he wanted her to know it. 
If he could only keep hia opinions to himself, pretend that they 
were all he could desire, and leave her to find out ! It was quite 
possible that she would be more tolerant than he ; her pride 
would not be injured as his was by the shortcomines of those 
who were hia own. Slie would not feel the mortification, the 
disappointment, and perhaps she would not even see so much to 
Und uiult with in them. She had finer iiisigjit than he had ; 
she was more charitable. She would see all the good there was, 
and not so much of the vulgarity. What did she know about 
vulgarity ? She would think, perjiaps, it was characteristic, 
original, Scotch. Howland had Eatened often grimly enough to 
SUCH fashionable views of manner and deportmeut. He had 
heard a man, whom he considered a brute, eicplained away in 
tliis manner. Evelyn might take that view. So he locked up 
his chief trouble in liis own mind, and wrote to her that delight- 
ful letter, telling her that whatever she did would be rigiit, 
whether to stay in town or to set up at once at Kosmore. He 
was not sni-e himself that he did not look upon that suggestion 
of staying in town as a relief and postponement for which lie 
would bo grateful. Yet wjiat did a little time matter, one way 
or another 1 Sooner or later the step would have to be taken : 
the permanent household foiined. Indeed, he felt that it would 
be natural for the children to expect that their father should 
take them to London, and let them see something of the world, 
which was a suggestion at which he shivered more than e\er. 

Poor Rowlana I being only an engineer, though a distin- 
guished one, and a, man of the people, though risen to great 
wealth, and sometimes even objected to in his own person as 
not a gentleman, it was very hard that he should be thus sensi- 
tive to the breeding of his children, and feel their imperfections 
as keenly as the most accomplished "smart" man could have 
done. Perhaps had he not married and learned to see througji 
Evelyn's eyes, this catastrophe might not have happened. And 
he had been ao long parted from the children that there was 
little real love, only the vague instinct of partiality to counter- 
act the shock ; and that instinct of partiality often makes 
everything worse, giving a double clear-siglitedness, and exi- 
gence of impossible perfection to the unfortunate parent whose 
fatherhood is mortifying and miserable to him, not a thing of 
pride but of shame. These were much too strong words to use 
^fbut they were not too strong from Rowland's point of \iew. _ 
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The only comfort he had was in his boy's eyes, which were like 

his mother's. And even that thougiit was not without a pang, 

for it thrust upon him the question whetlier tlie mother, h^ 

1 Bhe lived, would not have been like Jean. Had it been so, it 

"" B evident that liowland himself would not Jiave been what 

He would have stayed on in the foundry and become 

fi foi'eniaii, and perhaps in course of time would have ascended 

'be Eiocial scale to a house in the Hauchiehall lload : and liis son 

_ ./ould have been a clerk in an office, and he himself would have 

nlieei) very proud to think that Archie had friends who were 

^^atndents, and was steady, and read papers at the Debating 

>iSociety. His brain Beenied to whirl ronnd as he thought of afi 

^that which might have been. It is usually the better things 

Tt-vhich might have happened to us that we tliink of under that 

Kiferuiulu — but there is another side in this, as in all human 

Jk-laatters. And when Rowland thought what might have been 

■lltbe nataral course of his life had Mary lived, it gave him a 

X^^diness which seemed to suspend all nis powers. Would it 

■perhaps have been happier go 1 He would have been very fond 

nof his children, and pi'oud to think that they were taking a step 

^Kbove himself in the world — and Mary would have grown stout 

Kike her sister, and would have had, perhaps, a rustling silken 

n^wn like Jean's, and produced with pride a bottle of port wine 

pand a bottle of sherry wine when she received a visitor. And 

lie liimself would have been prgud of his family and contentetl 

with his moderate means. He would have taken ArcJiie and 

May to the saut water, and pointed out to tliem the opening in 

the treesand the house upon tlie kiioUwith the white colonnade, 

and Mary would have said witii a laugh, " Hoot, your father's 

just doited about tliat white house on the brae." Wliata ditfer- 

ence, what a wonderful difference I And which would liave 

been best 1 

James Rowland, tenant of Eosmore, witli a name known over 
India, and his money in all manner of lucky investments, and 
Evelyn Ferrars for bis wife, thought of all this witli a curious 
strain of sensation. He was in many respects an imaginative 
man. He could realize it all as distinctly as if he saw it before 
him. He knew the kind of man he would himself have been— 
perhaptB a better man than he was now — a straightforward, 
honourable man, limited in his horizon, but as trustworthy, as 
honest and true as a man could be. And he would have known 
all the real good there was in his children then, and they would 
have been free of the vulgarities and meanness they had acquii-ed 
by tlieir false position and mistaken training. It was very 
startling to tliink liow different, how altered everything miglit 
have been. Was lie thankful that poor Mary had died! That 
which had been such a blow to him, driving him out of the 
country, had been the foundation of all his fortune. It had 
been the most important event, the turning point in his life. 
_je would never have seen Evelyn, or would have contemplated 
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Jier afar offaa a fine lady, a being to be admired or made li^ 
of, but ueitiier understood nor Imown. How liis head went 
round and round ! 

It was naturally the same subject tliat suggested itself to his 
niiod when, he woke next morning to a new day, a day not like 
the last in which evarytliing was unassured, but one in which 
certainty had taken the place of doubt, and he had uo longer 
vague and exciting possibilities to think of, but only how to 
nourish and adapt the drawbacks which he knew. Tliese cost 
Iiim thought enough, all the more tliat the practical part of the 
matter had now to be determined, and every decision of life 
was HO close to him that the sense of perspective failed, and it 
was impossible to realize the relative importance of things : 
how he should manage to satisfy their Aunt Jean, being for the 
moment of as great consequence as how iie should oixler the 
course of their future existence. 

He vas received in Sauchiehall Boad with great eagerness, 
Archie hurling to open the door for him, wlule botli Mrs. 
Brown and Manon appeared at the window aa soon as his stop 
was heard, full of nods and becks and wi-eathed smiles. Mrs. 
Brown wore another and different "silk," one that was bracaded, 
or floweredj as slie called it, the foundation being brown and 
the flowers in various brilliant colours ; and Marion had put on 
the trinkets lie had bought to please her on the previous day in 
additiou to those she had wora before, so thnt she too tinkled 
as slie walked. Bowland received theii' salutations with as 
much heartiness as was possible. But he was scarcely prepared 
for the questions with whicli Mai-ion assailed him, dumbly- 
backed up by Arcliie from behind, with his inothei-'a eyes plead- 
ing for every indulgence. " Oh you're ■walking, papa i " the girl 
cried with disappointment, "I thought you would have come 

" It would oe a great nuisance for me to have always to move 
about ill a carriage," he said. " Besides I can't say tliat I am proud 
to be seen behind sucli horses, a pair of old screws from a hotel." 



better than a cab or a geeg. We were making up in our mtnds 
where we were to go to-day." 

"Where you were to go 1 " 

"To show you everything, papa," said Marion. "You must 
see all the sights now that you are here. Archie and me were 
thinking " 

"I knew the sights," he said, interrupting lier, "before you 
were born — but if you want the carriage, Archie can go and 
order it and take you wliere you pleaBc— I have many things to 
consult your aunt about." 

" To consult — aunty ! " Marion ofiened lier eyes wide, and 
elevated her brow, but this impertinence did not disconcert 
Mrs. Brown. 
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ways. But ye see your papaw is no altogether of your 

o( thuiting, Mey." 

nod<l*id her little head again and agaia in astonished 

nee ; but by this time it had dawned upon her that to 

everywhere in " the carriage," she and Archie alone, would 

.._ ps be Btili more satisfactory than with the grave counten- 

_e beside her of a not altogether understood papa — who did 

it enter into their fun, or even understood their jokes. Tlie 

_. other and aiater accorcfingly hurried out together well-pleased, 

and Marion established hei-self in Rowland's room at the hotel 

wliile Archie ordered the carriage. The girl turned over all her 

father's papers, and examined closely the photograph of Evelyn 

which stood on his mantel |jiece. " That'll be her," she said, 

and took it up and carried it to the window to see it better^ 

P*but no great thing," she added under her breath, "to have 

L'Biadesucli a catch as papa ! Dear bless me, she's a very ordinary 

['Woman — nothing to catch the eye. Shell have plain brown 

I hair, and no colouring to speak of, and not even a brooch or a 

I locket i-ound her neck. What t.'ould he see in a woman like 

fthiitj" 

ice kind of a face," said Archie. 

inty's a nice kind of a face — and plenty other people 
ftr^but to catch a man like papa ! " 

Mrs. Brown had no greater pleasure in life than to see her 
duldren go out together in their best clothes, bent upon enjoy- 
lent. She stood at the window and wat«hea them, as she did 
,B every such opportunity. It was her way, even of going to 
Aurch and performing the weekly worship, which was all she 
thought of in the light of religious observance— to watch them 
Ing, dressed in their best, with their shining morning faces, 
d Marion's ribbons fluttering in the air. and to laugh with 
Kileasui-e, and dry her wet eyes, and say the bleasin' of the 
jOrd upon them 1 " The humble woman did not want a share 
j» their grandeur, not even to see the sensation they made when 
Qiey waUied into church, two such fine young thin^ She was 
JOntent with the sight of theni walking away. It w.is only 
*hen she turned her eyes^ full of this emotion and delight, 
^pon James Bowland's disturbed and clouded face, that she 
" " n to understand that all was not perfectly, gloriously well. 
Hess me I oh, Jims ! a person would think you were not 
I- content." 

"If you mean with the children," he said, "I don't see any 
.eason I have for being content." 

" Lord bless us ! " said Jean, thunderstruck. She added after 
a moment, "I canna think but it's just your joke. No to be 
satisfied, and far more than satisiied ! If you're no just as 
prood as a man can be of the twa of them— I would just like 
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to know wiiat you want, JiffiBRowliind. Princes unci princeSHea? 
but BO they are ! " 

"It is quite just what you say," he replied, hanging liis head. 
"It's my fault or it'u the fault of circumstances, that makes a 
thing very good in one place that is not good at all in nnotlier. 
But nei'er mind tliat ; tne thing to be considered is, what is the 
beet way of transplanting them to so different a kind of life." 

"Oh, there is no fears of that," said Mrs. Brown ; "if you 
were transplanting tlieni, as you say, from your grand life to 
be just in the ordinar' as they've been with me, I wouidna say 
but that was hard ; but it's easy, eiisy to charge to grandeur 
and delight ; there's few but'a capable of that. " 

" If it was all grandeur and delight ! " said Rowland ; " but 
there ia not very much of the first, and perhaps none at all 
of the other. No delight for tliem, I fear. A number of rules 
tbey will have to give in to, and talk, dull to them, that tliey 
will have to listen to, and no fun, as they call it, at all ; I 
don't know liow they will like being buried in a country place." 

"Tiiey will have horses and carriages, and everytiinic that 
heart can desire — and servants to wait on them, hand ana foot." 

"Oh, yea, they will have horses, but, I suppose, they won't 
be able to ride ; and carriages tiiey don't know how to drive ; 
and a road to take exeivise upon, which to me is beautiful, 
but which leads to notlnng but a view, and not half a dozen 
people to be seen all the way. Marion will not like that. I 
may get the boy broken in, out the giri^I don't know what 
my wife will do with the girl ! " 

" Ve ai-e no blate," cried Mrs. Brown, "to speak of my Mey 
as the girre! 1 or what your wife would do witli her. It.s tliat 
that's ruined you, .lima Rowland— your wife ! What had you 
ado with a wife, a sti-ange woman, when your own dauclit^'r 
was growing up, and old enough to sit at the head of your 
table and oraer your dinner to you I It sets you well to get 
a wife that will not know what to do with the girrel ! What 
would my sister Mary say to think that was the way you 
spoke of her bonnie baim. Man, I never knew ye had such a 
hard heart ! " 

" The question has nothing to do with my hard heart, if I 
have a hard heart," said Rowland. "We'd better leave that 
sort of thing aside. The question isjhoware they to be brought 
into their new life 1 " 

Mrs. Brown wiped her eyes, and held up her head. "The 
thing is just this/' she said, " I see no other way, nor any diffi- 
culty for my part : ye'l! just take them Jiome." 

" Ah ! " aaia the agitated father walking up and down the 
room, "it is very easy to speak. Take tliem nome, but wlien, 
and how? without any breaking in! witliout any preparation 
to a life they don't understand and won't like 1 " 

" Bless me I are you taking them to be servants, or to learn a 
trade ! " cried Mrs. Brown. 
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t II was very difficult for Rowland to decide what course lie 
pui-sue praeticaUyftt the moment after these bewilder- 
g experiences. Ke was ti man who had a great contempt for 
lat be would himself have called shilly-shallying, and for 
e impotence which could be mastered by diflieulties, and 
.nld not make tlie most of a trying situation. He would a 
jHile time before have scoffed at the possibility of any such 
Biog happening to himself. No such thing had ever happened 
the course oE hia work, which had involved many interests 
■ more important than tlie interests of two insignificant 
.aatures — girt and boy; which had sometimes been weighted 
ith the responsibility of life and death for many ; and yet 
) had not paused and hesitated as now. Two insignificant 
..'eatures, girl or boy, will blot out earth and even heaven from 
tau, standing eo near as they do, annihilating all perspective. 
(That short work would he have made with them had they been 
a gang of navvies, or more difficult, a staff of clerks or engineers! 
But Maiion and Archie were a very different matter. They had 
a right not only to all he could do for tliem, but to himself and 
everything that was best in him. Nothing could do away with 
that claim of nature. Not disapproval, dissatisfaction on his 
part, not even unworthinesa on tneira. And tbey were not un- 
worthy, poor things. Their onlj^ fault it was, and it was not 
their rault, that their father was in one atmosphere and they in 
another. Not their fault ! he it was who had left them in that 
atmosphere— condemned tliem to it, and he must bear the 
penalty. 

They enjoyed their day in the carriage, driving about wherever 
they liketf, displaying tlieir grandeur to admiring friends — at 
least Marion enjoyed it to the bottom of her Jieart. And she 
was bmi prinee in her elevation. She waited in all her splendour 
at the door of a little house, where everybody came to the 
window to stare at " the carriage " while a sick girl was hastily 
dressed in her best — and took trie invalid out for a drive. There 
was a vein of kindness in the girl, and a warm desire to bestow 
favours which was partly the product of vanity and partly of a 
better inspiration. She was really proud and happy when the 
colour came faintly into the cheeks of her ailing friend, although 
she never failed afterwards to attribute her recovery to " yon 
drive I took you." The kindness was vulgar, and fed conceit, 

f'et it was kindness in its way. Archie was not perhaps so 
lappy. He soon tired of "the carriage," and desired to be left 
at the cricket ground, which thev again visited, and joined hia 
friends, not without a certain glow of superior rank and im- 
portance about him from the met of his being dropped there 
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by the crvrriage, yet gldd to escape from a position that was 
tiresome. 

Tliey all dined tliat evening with Mr. Eowland at his hotel — 
Mrs. lirown in sucli splendour of appurel that her brotlier-in- 
law waa abaslied by her appearanca Marion was fortunately 
more simply arrayed, and ner father tried to believe that it 
waa her own good taate which made the diflerence. The poor 
man felt all their little solecisms at table with double force, as 
remembei-ing that he had once himself felt all the perplexity 
whicli paralyzed Archie as to what he was to do with his knife 
and fork and table-napkin, and the liuger-bowl which waa put 
before him at desaerE, As for Mrs. Brown, she showed no 
perplexity at all, but frankly broke every rule, stuck her fork 
into the potato she preferred, helped herself to the salt with 
her knife, and then ate her peas with it in the most assured 
simplicity, unconscious of criticism. 

"Will you give me a little of that, air," she said to the waiter. 
"I'm no just sure what it is. but I would like to tiy. I tell the 
bairns no to bo prejudiced, tut just to try everything." 

Rowland felt that the imperturbable waiters were lauehing 
in their sleeves at this strange party. But Marion gave him a 
little comfort. Marion was as sharp as a needle. She had all 
her wits about her. She divined from the smallest indication 
what was the right thing to do ; but then she had read a great 
many novels, in some of which the very circumstances in wliich 
she now stood were set fortli. Novels are a great help to an 
intelligent young lady endeavouring to acquire the manners of 
society to which she has been unaccustomed. Between these 
several sources of enlightenment she came out with credit from 
the ordeal, whii:h made Archie feel lumself a clown, and wliich 
Jean blundered through without being aware. This somehow 
eased the weight of trouble in Rowland's heart 

"And what are ye gaun to do the mom!" said Mrs. Brown, 
lying back in an easy-chair with her cap strings unloosed, and 
a genial glow upon her countenance after her abundant meat 
" Have ye some ferliea to let your father see 1 But he just knew 
them all before ye were bom." 

"I am afraid I have no time to see ferliea," said Rowland. 
'Tve seen a great many in my tima I am engaged to-morrow ; 
and I must get back to London as soon as I can. I can't leave 
my wife alone." 

" Oh, man, ye might first let the bairns have their turn," said 
Jean, with a cloud on her brow. But alarmed by the darkness 
of that which gathered on his, she added hastily, " They might 
take a trip down the water if ye're so busy. Ye canna expect 
them to settle to anything and you here." 

Then Rowland had a momentary^ struggle with himself. He 

came out of it victoriously on the side of virtue. " I am going," 

he said, "to Rosmore to-morrow. Perhaps you would liko to 

^^me with me, and see the house." 
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There was a. cry of eager u,cceptan.06 from Marion of thia 
proposal, aTid Arehia gave his fiitner n look of pleasure. Mr. 
fiowland was emboldened to add—" We must make the most of 
I it, for in a day or two I must go to London." 

"Tiiat'a just what they would like beat ot all," said Mrs. 
rown. "Archie, puir laddie, would just give hia little finger 
ji a. look of London. I've always said no, for it's a place full 
( temptations. But to be with liis own father makes a great 

' "And me," said Marion, 
mtenanoe, " I want to s 
__8 mamma." 

" Don't say ! " said Bowland, and then stopped. He felt 

mM sort of pang of indignation to think of this girl calling Evelyn 
Ei^ that name^ This girl^his own girl— hia cliild ! He stopped 
P,.aRort with a hurd-drawn breath of vexation. Of course she 
'jnnst Bay mamma if she would — or mother, a more sacred title. 
t And it would be necessary for Evelyn to submit to it — Evelyn 
Plirould deair© it. Between these two certainties he felt himself 
{ Vaught as in a vice. 

"I am sorry," ho said, "that T can't tako you with me to 
aondon — it iH out of my power," 
"Dear, man," said Mrs, Brown, "you that just have your 
[XJkets full of money, how can it be out of your power 1 It's a. 
jumey that costs dear, and living in a hotel is just ruination ; 
Htt you're no one to consider that. You mauna say it's out of 
~ >ur power." 
"Money is not everything," said Rowland shortly. 
" Eh no— far be it f ["om me to say it is ; but in the matter of 
trtking your two children upon a veesit, what else is there to 
think o' ) Na, na, there are plenty things it canna buy. It can 
neither bring ease o' bodj^ nor peace o' mind ; but railroad 
tickets to London — Hoot ! it's siller alone that's wanted — and 
you that has iust your jiockets full ! " 

" It is out ol the question," said Eowland, and then he stopped 
suddenly once more, for he had encountered the wistful look in 
Archie's eyes — the eyes that were his mother's. It coat hira an 
effort to repeat hia negative in the face of that silent appeal. 
"I cannot doit," he said hastily. "Another time— but not now. 
However, if you would like to come with me and see the house — " 
Thia proposal was accepted /a«(e de mieitx, and he set off next 
morning ■accompanied by the two young people, wlio by this 
time had become a little accustomed to lum, and had learned 
to adapt themselves a little to his " ways." Marion at least had 
learned to note when he was worried and i)ut out, and though 
she waa not yet at all aware what points in her conduct dis- 
turbed hira, or that it waa lier conduct that disturbed him, her 
quick perception had already noticed that something did from 
time to time derange his equanimity, and that it was his children 
• who were the cause. 
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"It will be Archie," she said to herself. Alrnady, so quick ia 
the contagion of a new sentiment, Marion hod begun to be <lia- 
satisfied about Arcliie's clothes. His coat ■was rough and badly 
made in comparison with his father's coat; his boots were 
cluTasy, his linen dingy. All these things she had found out for 
herself. Archie was not bad-looking : he was ratlier handsome 
than the reverse ; but he had not at all the same abearance as 
his father, who was old and without any graces. This Marion 
discovered all by herself. She had not attained to any such 
enliahtenraent on her own account. 

When they got out at Kosmore pier, otlier revelations began. 
They found a dog-cart awaiting tliem with a beautiful horse 
and a groom, the perfection of whose get-up was more th.an 
words could t*ll, though they were not learned enougli to par- 
ceive that. Only a dog-cart ! — Marion felt that she was coming 
down from the glories of "the carriage" ; but the obsequious- 
ness o£ everybody around reconciled her a little to the less 
dignitied vehiela The drive through the woods overawed the 
young people. They gave each other a look of unmingled 
gratitication and dismay. When they readied tlie house itself, 
the dismay perhaps was up^iermost, but they did not as yet 
venture to say a word. Nothing could be more beautiful than 
the situation of the house, or the woods which approached it, 
when everything was in the full lieight of summer ; the sun 
blazing over a country in which at almost every comer there 
was a burn to toss back a dazzling ray. From the colonnade 
the view had been opened a little by judicious clearing, and the 
broad Clyde, like a silver sea, lay glistening at the foot of the 
knoll, with all its passing boats and sails, and the background 
of the smoky but not unpicturesque town throwing up its 
towers and spires on the other side of the estuary. They were 
impressed for a moment in spite of themselves, and lingered 
looking at the view while their father went indoors. 

"It's awfully bonnie," said Archie. 

"So it is," said Marion, holding her breath a little. They 
stood side by side overawed, not venturing to say auy more. 
Indoors they were still more silent, following their father from 
room to room. In every one of them were workmen, and every 
kind of luxurious article was being added to the original 
furniture. By and by thsy became bewildered by the number 
of rooms and their names — dining-rooms and drawing-rooms 
were comprehensible, but the libraries, morning-rooms, boudoirs, 
studies, made their heads go round. 

" And what's this 1 " said Marion in bewilderment. 

" This is Mrs. Rowland's own sitting-room," said a polite 
functionary with what the young people cliaracterized as an 
English accent. 

"What does she want," said Marion, almost angrily, "with 
another sitting-room 1 wlieu she's got the dining-room and the 
drawing-room, the raorning-roora and the library." 
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"Oil, that is juat the thing, Miss," said the fuuctionary ; an 
sigmatica.1 sn.j'ing which made the girl stare at hirn for a. 
Bloment in perplexity, but added no liglit. 
»'They wandered up-ataira and down-stairs, wondering wliei* 
•^"'r own places were to be in the middle of this bewilderinK 
leand unaccustomed luxury. There wei-e some small bacE 
as in the comer of a wing, to which inatioctive suspicion 
jfcturally pointed as tlie " holes that would be allotted to them. 

"That's whei* she'll put us," aaid Marion, "to get us out of 
,. le way." 
1^ Archie (lid not make any reply, but he thought it very likely. 

J tell the truth, those liick rooms were larger and quite as 

ell litted up as the rooms in Sauchiehall Road. 
W Eowload almost forgot their existence as he went over the 
btmae, examining what had been done, pointing out what there 
BVbs still to do. So mucli of his ideal was in it, of which nobody 
knew save liimself. He had furnished the house in fancy many 
a time, litted it up in such a way as house was never fitted 
up before. It filled him at once with sweet delight and dis- 
appointment, to see the reality growing before him. It was 
not, and could not be, ever so fine as his dreams, and yet it 
was Kosniore, and it was his. He went about anxious, yet 
elated, looking out from every window to savourer over and 
over again the well-known prospect — the Clyde, visible in a 
different aspect from every comer ; the boats upon its dazzling 
surface, which seemed to hang in space, which seemed to pause 
and (juiver, as if upon the wing, as they crossed the openings, 
to give the passengers a sight of the house. He knew what 
was l^eing said on the deck of the steam-boats that rustled 
across and across. " Oh. ay, it's let — and maybe it will be 
sold— to Jims Rowland, that waa once a lad in a foundry in 
Qlescow, nae mair, and now is the great Railway Man from 
India, and has come hame very well-ott', and gotten the place 
he had aye set his heart upon. Oh, my lord doesna like to part 
with it, nae doubt, but siller is not a tiling to be turned from 
the door." He knew that was what was being said. He had 
Iieard it himself, or something very near it ; it kept singing in 
his ears like a pleasant tune — "Jims Rowland, that was once a 
lad in a Glescow foundry, and has gotten the place he had aye 
set his heart upon." Yes, it was what he had set his lieart 
upon, and it was his at the last. And to make it perfect was 
all his intent and thought. He forgot again that natural diffi- 
culty which his own neglect and forgetfulness had gone so far 
to make — the two standing under the colonnade, where they 
had strayed after their examination of the newly- furnished 
rooms, and looking out again with a sullen shade over their 
eyes upon "the view." 

" Well 1 " he said, coming suddenly upon them, full of Ids own 
elation and excitement, "and what do you think of tlie house 1" 

There was a pause ; and then Marion answered him. " Oh, 
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the hooseia very well, papa. It is a great big 

" Is tliat all you liave to say 1 " 

"I don't kuow what more I can say. It will be awfully 
lonely in tJie winter-time, and wlien it's raining ; but perhaps 
you will only uome here in the summer, and have another place 
for the dark days." 

" The dark days " he repeated with a little trouble. " You 
don't know much about it, I'm afraid," he addeil with an attempt 
to lie jot'ular ; "the fine folk go to London in the summer, and 
spend what you call the dark days iu the country. That's the 
nght thing to do." 

'But its awfully foolish," said Mftrion with a very serious 

Arcliie did not say anything in articulate woi-ds,biit he made 
a sort of murmur of assent. 

"Now if it was me," said the girl, "I would live lierein the 
summer and take one of the new houses, the now big houses 
out by the Park, or on the Kelvin Road ; they're grand big 
houses, bigger tlian this, just like palaces, to spend tlie winter 
in ; and where we could go to all the grand parties, and be near 
the footbii,!! ground^where there was aye soinetliing going on. 
There will l>e very little going on here." 

"Unless there mi^ht, maybe, bo a curling pond," suggested 
Archie, but very dubiously, and with a aigli. 

""" .d was struck with a certain reasonableness in this 
ti, which chilled his enthusiasm a little in spito of 
"Come and have some luncheon," he said, "and after- 
can talk of that." Lunch was set out for them in a 
im, one of the many which hati bewildered Marion. 
IS already a tribe of servants in possession, and the 
small, well-ordered table and silent servants overawed the 
young people once more. The new butler had tlio air of a 
minister (he had, indeed, though Marion did not understand 
tliese fine distinctions, the airs of a de^n at the least), and it 
was all that the girl could do not to call him sir. She accepted 
what he handed to her meekly with a reverential submission to 
hi.sljotter knowledge. As for Archie, he liad committed himself, 
but fortunately not so as to be comprehended by any one but 
his sistpr, by offering the gentleman in black a chair. 

" Well," Kaid their father again, "so you think Kosmore will 
be diiU, and there will be nothing going on ! " 

"Tliat was my opinion," said Marion firmly. Archie was not 
to bo reckoned upon in company as a steady backer up, and 
she thought it wisest not to give liim the opportunity of betray- 
ing her. " The i-ooms are very pretty, and there's a beautiful 
view ; but you cannot be always looking at the view. And it's 
very rainy down here. It rains mostly every day. And then 
there are so many trees. In the winter-time it will be terrible 
dark, and not a ahop on thia side, or a place to go to." 
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You will have to lay in all your storea, my dear, before the 



. "No, not that," said Marion ; " but the sLops are always a 
jBveraion ; it is not for buying tilings. And there will be no 
lirties to go to." 

a you many partiea," said Rowland with a laugh, " where 

Marion gave a glance round, feeling it necessary to keep up 
her dignity before the aolemn servants, "Oh, yes," she said, 
"plenty t We go out a great deaL There was a ball last week 
at the MacColls. I was all in white ; at my age, just new out, 
that's aye the proper thing." 

"So you are out, are you," said Rowland somewhat grimly; 
"the MaoColk are " 

"Oh, iKipa, they are people of great consideration," said 
Marion, stopping liim ; "it is a resil good name, well-known 
overywliere. Marion was making very rapid progress. She 
was proud at their first interview of knowing the MacColls, 
who 1iad the great shop in Buclianan Street. Now she had 
cut adrift the snop and sheltered her friends under the JBgis of a 
woU-known name, with all the skill of a leader of society. " But 
there's nobody here," she said, spreading out lier hands and 
shaking her head. 

"How do you know there is nobody here? There seem a 
number of houses as far as I can see." 

"Not of people like us, papa,'' said Marion ; "not of houses 
that mamma could visit at. She had her eye u[)on the butler, 
who was visibly impressed, and to whom sne was consciously 
playing. "There are only Glasg^ow people coming for the salt 
water— I mean for the sea-bathing ; and the Manse, and the 
like of that ; no gentlemen's houses. Of course it was only t/iat 
I was looking for," she added with the air of a princess. Archie 
sat opposite and regarded his sister with wide-open eyes. He 
did not know her in tliis new development. As a person of 
rank standing on her dignity, Marion was to him a new revela- 
tion. He admired yet wondered at her. 

As for her father, he burst into a laugh which was louder and 
more boisterous than became his usual character. "You might 
perhaps," he said, " recommend the place to your friends, the 
MacColls, for the salt water." 

"Papa! " said Marion in dismay. The butler was just going 
ont of the room followed by his attendant footman. She 
watched him till he was quite gone, and the door softly closed 
behind him. Then she said in a lower tone, " I have always i-ead 
that the servants know more about you than you know your- 
selves, and I took care to say very little about the MacColls ; 
for though they are well-off, they are not— in ouv position, 
papa." 

Oh, May ! " said Archie in consternation. 

It was the comic side of tliis speech which first struck her 
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father. He laughed once more loud and long. "You will soon 
be quite fit for a society lady," he said. But inimediately fell 
into absolute gravity again, with a face blank as wood ; dis< 
□ouraging and repressive, had Marion been sensitive. It was 
very amusing, but one does not desire to be so amused by one's 
own child. 

"I was thinking chiefly,'' Marion resumed with dignity, "o£ 
mamma. She will espect some society, and there will be none ; 
just the Mause, and a bouse or two like that, scarcely genteel, 
not in Our Position. We might do very well, Archie and me, 
though it would be dull ; but she will be espeoting to go out 
to her dinner, and to be asked to parties, and show oft' all her 
grand gowns. And there will be nobody. And not even a shop 
to go to, to spend an hour in an afternoon. And you cannot 
always be looking at the view. It is mamma that I am think- 
ing aDout," Marion said. 

He did not again bid her not to speak of Evelyn ao ; for was 
it not the best thing he could hope for, that his child should 
think of his wife as of a mother? out Ins lieart revolted all the 
same, and the girl's commonplace prettiness, her little assured 
speech, even the undeniable sense that there was in her remarks 
sense of the most prosaic kind, yet genuino enough in its way, 
exasperated him. He said dryly, "I think I can take my wife 
in my own hand." 

"Yes," said Marion; "but maybe it will be a great dis- 
appointment to her, when she knows that it is so bonnie a place 
and all that, and then comes here, so far away, and finds that 
there is nothing but the view." 

Sense I undeniably it was sense, in its petty, misei-able way ; 
and what if it might be truel After all, he had only known 
Evelyn on one side of her character. She was mucik superior 
to himself in a hundred ways. She hod the habits of a life 
very different from his, the habits of good society, of knowing 
"the best people." Rowland himself, in his rough practical way, 
had not a very profound admiration for the best people. There 
were even more bores among them, he thought, than among the 
most simple, and their views were not more elevated. But then 
Ei'elyn knew no other life tlian theirs, and to bring her down 
liere to an unbroken solitude, or to the society of the sea-bathers, 
the people who came for "tlie salt water," might perhaps be a 
dangerous experiment. A cold shiver ran over hiuiLwhile his 
daughter prattled on in her cool precocious wisdom. How could 
he tell that she would be sufficiently compensated by "the view " 
as to foi^et everything else, or that she would be able to bear 
from morning to night the unbroken enjoyment of his own 
society, and of Marion and Archie ? His mind went away into 
a close consideration of her previous life as far as he knew it. 
The society at the station was perhaps not very choice, but it 
was abundant. The people there knew people whom she knew, 
were acquainted with her own antecedents, and the kind of life. 
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lio wLich she Imd been accustomed, a. life wbiclt lie himself did 
I not know much about, much less his daughter and his son. A 

Foman brought up in a great country house, overflowing with 
— JOmpany, Huch as people in humbler positions know only by 
r:faookfi, accuBtomed to go up to town for the season, to make 
IjTounds of ■visits, etc., etc— would not she perhaps expect all 
[.■ttiat to begin over agnin after the period of her humiliation 
I over, when she had become the wife of a rich Qiant And 
_._ _isteaa she found herself seated opposite to him for life, with 
jiiJB two children only to diversify the scene, though it was in a 
Biteautiful house with a beautiful view ! how would Evelyn bear 
■it? Nothing but a view! The little monkey! the little wretch ! 
f Sowland in his heart was still a man of the people, and he 

would have liked to take Marion by the shoulders and give her 

B shake. And yet, probably, she was light. 



CHAPTER XIV 

There were a, great many hours to be got through still before 

t the evening steamer which would take them across the loch on 

f their way back to Glasgow. And after the luncheon was over, 

I lArohie and Marion did not know what to do with themselves. 

I They went out together and walked about the grounds, not 

I "without a feeling of elation now and then as they looked back 

tiQpon the ^reat house with all its velvet lawns, and the com- 

IjBOtion of tumishing and arranging which was going ou. Tliere 

K<?irere carts unlading at the door which had come all the way 

¥!&^)m Glasgow, round the head of the loch, a very roundabout 

J Aray, with delicate furniture which couid not bear the transfer 

H.£rom railway to steamboat, and with the great boxes containing 

^^r. Rowland's curiosities ; the Indian carpets, curtains, shawls, 

rved ebony, inlaid ivoiy, and other wonderful t!ii:iga. Had 

B young people been aware what were the contents of these 

tea, tliey would no doubt have felt that some amusement 

J., -S possible in the unpacking of them. But, indeedj I doubt 

Jfiether Marion's interest would have held out long unless there 

i been pickings — a bracelet, or a brooch, or an Indian chain 

ang the more curious matters to indemnify her for time lost 

r uie carpets or even the shawls, which, as altogether "out 

._ the fashion" {so far as Marion knew) would have had no 

bterest to the girl. But they did not have this source of enter- 

—-Hunment, for they were totally unaware what was in the boxes 

■ Tfhieh Marion thought probably contained napery, a kind of 

wealth not without interest yet scarcely exciting. They stood 

about for a time in front of the door watching the unpacking 

of the big chests and crates until the amusement palled. And 

tiien they went round to look at the stables, in which as yet 




_.e only two h , - - 

with the dog-cirt from tha ferry. Archie _.._, . 

and the rough and usofu] pony which acted aa a sort of foup- 
legged messenger, with an assumption of knawisg uU about 
horaea, wliich w»a very Huperfioial and imperfect, and did not 
at all deceive the groom who was in charge, and to whom one 
glance at the young master had been enough. But Marion did 
not even pretend an interest which she did not feelj and soon 
went out yawning and stood at the door, half -despising, half- 
advising her brother. She felt a little ill-used that tliero was 
no carnage which she coald order out, as she had done with 
delight the carriage from the hotel. There would be carriages 
to come, no doubt, but they would not be for her, and Manon 
knew that she herself must relapse into a very secondary place. 
She called to Archie, while he was improving his mind by 
questions to the groom, with great impatience, " Are you going 
to stay there all day 1 with nothing to see," said Marion. And 
then slie broke in upon the conversation, yawning largely, "la 
there ajiything here to see?" The groom informed them of 
certain points which were considered interesting by viaitovs, 
the Cliiertain's Jump, and the Hanging Kill, where tliere was a 
"^raun point o' riew." "Oh, I'm not caring about the view," 
said the girl pettishly, " but we'll go and see the Chief's Jump. 
It'll always be something to do." It proved, however, not very 
much to do, and the young lady was disappointed. It's only 
a ruck," she said with much impatience; "is there nothing, 
notliing to see in this dull place 1 ' The groom was a native of 
the pariah, and he was naturally offended. "It's a great deal 
thought of," he said, "the family — that ia the real family — the 
Ead when he's donn, and the young ladies, brings a' the 
veesitors here. It's a historical objeck as well as real romantic 

"1 am not caring for historical tilings : and I don't call that 
romantic," said Marion. 

"Maybe," said the groom, "you would like to go down the 
wood to auld Baiikin's cottage, tliat has tlie dougs i" 

" What doiigs ) " cried Archie, pricking up his ears. 

"Weei, they^re just auld Ilankin'a bi-eed. Ho'b no historical, 
nor yet ia he romantic ; but Miss here will maybe relish him a 
the better. He's a funny auld fellow, and the place ia just fu' o' 
donga— terriers : it's a grand breed— a wee delicate, being just 
ower weel bred : but awfu' thought upon hy the leddies. Tlie 
Earl and Lady Jean they get tlien for a' their grand friends." 

"I am just sick of the Earl and Lady Jean," said Marion, 
stamping her foot. 

"Thats a peety," said the groom, calmly, "for you'll no live 
long here witjiout hearing o' them. Will I let ye see the way 
to auld Rankin's 1 They're funny bits o' things.' 

" I would like to see tiie dougs, said Archie mildly. 

Marian yielded, being not without a little hope of amusement 
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Fihereby. But she took, and pinched, hia arm as they went on, 

I saying nnder her breath, " For any sake don't say that — don't 

kteiy dougs ! It's so comnion, ao Glesco ! You are di-eadfuUy 

leaoo^the man will think yo" are just like himself." 

"What am I to say 1" said Archie indignant, shaking his arm 

ee of her hand. 

"Say dogues," whispered Marion, drawing out the long O, 

Jie was very careful herself to be as EiigHsli as possible. It 

F'tiad always been her ambition, though the success was perhaps 

[■■acarcely equal to the desire. Slie threaded her way througii 

L the woods with delicate steps, protesting that it was vei'y damp 

"ind a veiy long way. It was a delightful way through narrow 

roodland patlis, wnere the liawthom, whicli in Scotland is 

wither ualled nor has mucli to do with May, was, still in the 

leight of June, breathing fragrance over the copse, and where 

■|the wild rose-buds were beginning to peep upon the long 

plBranches that overhung the path. Now and then they shook 

Em drop of moisture upon the ]>asser by, for, needless to say, it 

r.^ad rained that morning, leaving little pwols full of reflections 

I'm the hollows. Marion gave little jumps when it drop came 

t .BTOii her face, and went upon the tips of ner toes past the damp 

I ^^acea ; but it was always " something to do." 

I Old Rankin's cottage was in the depths of tlie wood that 

I mcircled Eosmore, He liad been a gamekeeper before " his 

■ aecident." It was supposed in the peninsula that everybody 

[jnust know about old Rankin's accident, so that no further 

Bcount was ever given. It was a red-roofed cottage, looking 

mfortable and cheerful among the grass, with a big ash tree 

a plot of grass before tlie door, and honeysuckle covering it 

a the southern side where the sun come. In noi-thern regions 

' 3 are indifferent about the sun. It is a curious fact, but 

3. "Where the aim does not go the doctor must," says the 

a who has almost too mach ; but the Scot turns his back 

Mn it sturdily and does not mind. The sunshine caught only 

r of Rankin's cottace, and no windows looked that 

ivas buried deep in the greenness, adding itself a littie 

lody reflection to brighten the atmosphere. In the room on 

ke left side of tlie door, Rankin himself lay upon his bed, with 

I large head and shoulders appearing out of the tartan rugs 

^t covered tlie rest of his person. He had a head like an 

cedent prophet or bard, with a higii bald forehead, and a long 

ray beard, and with supple long arms which seemed to reach 

t all tlie comers of the room. Naturally there was a fire 

ynnting, thongli the day was warm. The mistress of the 

I came ti-otting forward, and dusted two chairs with her 

1 for the visitors. "You're kindly welcome," she siiid, 

e ben, come ben. He's aye weel pleased to see company." 

jood woman did not require any introduction of the 

isitors ; but this the groom, more formal, made haste to give. 

! " It's the young lady and the young— lad from the Hooae," ha 
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said. The pause before his description of Archie -was aignificant. 
In that coat which Sandy felt was not so good as liis own, how 
was an^ one to recognize a gentleman ? Sandy could not dis- 
guise his sentiments. He could not give a false designation 
even to his master's son. 

"I am Miss Rowland," said Marion, graciously, "of Rosraore." 

The big gray head and beard were sliaken at hep from the 
bed, even while its owner, wavijig his long arm, pointed out the 
cliatr on which she was to sit down. "No of Roamore, if you'll 
excuse me, my bonnie young leddy," he said. "Ye may say 
Miss RowJand, Eosmore, and that wili be right enough ;■ but 
tenants never can take the name of the laird." 

"My papa," said Marion half angrily, "is going to buy the 
place. He is rich enough to buy it ten times over." 

"He may be that," said Rjinkiu with polite doubt. Then he 
added, " You will maybe be wanting a doug." 

" We would like to see them," said Archie. 

"Oh, ni let you see them, thougli it's no a thing I do in a 
general way. 'Them that visit at the House, tliey are a' keen 
for a sigJLt of mydougs; and I have one here and one there 
over all the country ; a quantity in England. They're wonder- 
ful little beasts, though I say it that maybe shouldna — bere'a 
one of the last batch." He put down his hand somewhere beliind 
his back and produced a small, round, struggling poppy of a 
light fttwti colour, with brown ears, iiewlj; &rnved at the seeing 
stage of its habyliood, and spi'awling with ail its four feeble 
limbs, and the tail, which looted like a fifth, in his large hand. 
Put down upon the bed, it began to tumble helplessly over the 
heights and lioUows of Rankiu's large, helpless figure. The sight 
of it moved Archie, and indeed Slafion, in a lesser degree, to 
greater delight thaji anytliiiig liad yet moved tlipmat Rosniore. 

" Oh the Ijonnie little beast ! " cried Archie ; " oh the clever 
little creature 1 Look, May ! look at its little nose, and the bits 
of paws, and the long hair." He threw himself on his knees to 
get the puppy within, reach, which paused in its tumbling on 
the mountainous ridge of one of the old keeper's knees,' to 
regard the simple young face brought so close to its own with 
that look of premature sagacity common to puppies. Marion 
put out her gloved hand to distract the attention bestowed on 
her brother, "It's just like a little baby," she said. 

" Baby ! a baby's a little brute : it's ten times nicer than any 
baby that ever was born. Here, doggie ! Man, keep your feet ! 
Eh, look. May I it's tummilt off the bed. The little beastie 1 
I've got it ; I've got it. Are ye hurt, my wee man)" 

" Poor little doggie ! " said Marion, patting with a finger the 
puppy which Archie had placed on her knee. The two young 
creatures, bending over the animated toy of the little dog, made 
a group which was pretty enough. And Rankin and the gi-oom 
looked on sympathizingly, flattered by their applause. To 
Baukin the puppy was like a child of his o' — 
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" Oh, ay," Le said, " it's no im ill apeoicieiL Here's " — and he 
dived oace raore into the hidden reservoir from whence came a 
sort o£ infantile niunnur which had puzzled the visitors at first 
— "another. It's a variety. Now ya see the twa kinds : them 
that are no licht in the colour are dark. I could scarcely gio 
ye my opinion which is the bonniest. What's ca'ed tlie Skye 
breed are just the sauvage dougs tlint would have eaten up the 
country by this time if they hadna received a check by being 
made ied(fies' jiets of. One o' my name was the first to tak' the 
business in hand, and improve tlie breed. Yon lang, low-bodied 
creaturs, with na« legs to speak of, are the original stock, as 
the wild bushes are tlie stock of the rose tribe. My anea are 
an awfu' improvement in pint o' symmetry — and temper too. 
They have langer legs and no sae short a temper. Ve'il hear a' 
the worid ower of the Rosmore breed. It's just celebrated from 
one end o' the country to anither. Lady Jean slie was aye coming 
with orders ; but I'm no fond of taking orders especially from 
foreign countries, like England and the like. I canna bide to 
send my dougs where they are ill fed or kept careless. There 
was ae lady that let twa o' them, ane after the ither, get lost. 
She was a friend o' the minister. I catina understand decent 
folk keeping on with sic friends. And as for the feeding o' 
them, leddies are just maist inveterate, and ruina their health, 
whatever I can say. TJiey'll feed my doggies, just freah from 
their guid halesome parridge, with sweet biscuits and bits of 
Bu^ar, and every silly tiling they can think of, and syne they'll 
write and say the dougs are delicate. Naething of the kind ! 
the dougs are nane delicate. It's just the traitment ; if you can 
think o' onything mair foolish than that — beasts used to guid 
fresh countiT air, shut up in rooms with carpets and dirt of a.' 
kinds, and when they're dowie and atf their meat, a dose o' strong 
physic ! And they ca' that a kind home. I ca' it just murder '. 
and that's a' I've got to say." 

Itankin had worked himself to a point of vehemence which 
brought the moisture in great drops to liis forehead, for tlie 
day was warm and so was the fire. But it cannot be said tjiat 
his visitors were much affected by it. Sandy the groom, indeed 
formed a sympathetic audience, but Archie and Marion were 
too young and foolish to hn interested in the old gamekeeper. 
They played with the puppici, I'ach clioosiiig one. Marion held 
fast the one of liglit (colour — Archie secured the dark gray. 
Their comments on their i-espective prizes ran on through 
Bankin's speech. "Mine's the bonniest !"—" No, I like mine 
best. Look at its funny little face." — "Mine has no een at all 
— just a little spark out under the hair."— "And look, the little 
brick that it is, showing fight," said Archie in great triumph and 
elation. 

The old gamekeeper wiped his brow, and looked on with a 
smile of gnm amusement at the mimic tiglit going on between 
^ojse two little balls of animated fur, "I would ca' those two 
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HonaVbane and Donal'dhu — as ye might say in a leas cultivated, 
tongue, Whitey and Darkie," he said benevolently. " If ye would 
like to Ijave tne pair of tliem, I'll not say no to the Hoose, even, 
when it's in a tenant's hands. But yemaun male up your minds, 
for I liaven't a doggie about the place that's no bespoke afore it's 
bom. and I owe my duty to Latly Jean first." 

"Im tired hearing of Lady Jean," said Marion petulantly, 
throwing her puppy ujKm the bed. 

"Aye, my Missie, are ye that?" said old Rankin ; "ye'll be 
tii^eder afore you're done, for Lady Jean's muckle thought of in 
this parish: and a tenant is just a tenant a,nd na« mair — 
there s no continuance in them. Your pai>aw and you will be 
just here t!io day and gune the motai. Ye canna e.xpeot to be 
thought upon like our ain folk. — Are ye wantin' the puppy, 

Maister what's the name, Sandy ? I hae never maistered 

the nama" added the gamekeeper with polite disrespect. " Oh 
ay, now I mind — Rowland" — lie pronounced the first syllable 
broadly like a street row — " I'm no sure," he added thougjit- 
fully, " but I may have ken't your papaw before he went 
abroad." 

Archie paid no attention to this talk. He hud a puppy in 
each hand comparing tliem, wondering which ho might venture 
to buy. Darwl he go to such an expense as to buy ? Mrs, 
Brown, though lavish in many ways, had not been liberal in 
the matter of pocket-money, and to spend money for a dog, 
a, ci-eature that would cost something to feed, and could lEi 
notlung to make up for the cost of it, would have seemed to 
her the most wicked of extravagances. Archie was forced by 
tiie habit of hia life into a ^eat timorouaness about money. 
He did not feel himself justified in spending even a shilling. 
He looked at the little dogs and longed and hesitated. He 
had tuken one up in ouch hand with a wild impulse of 
expenditure, of buying both— unheard-of extravagance !— and 
tlien he put one down, feeling the cold shade as of Aunty Jean 
come over him. Then he bethought himself that his father was 
a rich man — ay ! but then he would probably like to spend his 
money himself not to give it to his son to spend. Then Archie 
put down the other do^ upon the bed. But he did not abstract 
liis eyes from the pleasing prospect ; and presently a, tempting 
demon suggested to him tliat about such a big house dogs 
would be wanted for the purpose of watching, if for notliing 
else -, and he took one, the little dark gray one, up again. It 
was the bonniest little doggie he had ever seen— ready to play 
already, though it was such a small puppy, looking as wise as 
Solomon, though it was so silly ; the greatest diversion possible 
in this dull couutry place, where there never would be any- 
tliiiig to do. And two of them would bo funnier still. Archie 
took up the rival in his other hand. He held them as if lie 
were weighing them against each other like pounds of flesh, 
but no such thouglit was iu his tuiad : ho wondered if perhaps 
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I liundred clinnces that the money might be pro- 

Kcured somehow. He might even nsk his father— or Mr. Rowland 

inight make him a present. He had bought a great many 

things for Marion, who, being a lassie, could be gratified in 

that way more than was possible for a man. A man didn't 

want silks and things, or even brooches and rings, though 

Archie would not have disliked a pin. What a man liked waa 

m manl^ things — mu;^be a bonnie little beast of a doug. What 

t lionnie little beastiea they were I and they would be capital 

r- watch-dogs when they grew up. Would it do if he were to ask 

r papaT If May wanted suclia thing, she would ask i]i a moment. 

I She might perhaps do it on her own account if she took a fancy 

K'to little Ltglitand little Dark. Poor Archie was so absorbed 

I in this question tliat he did not know what Rankin s;ud. 

I He was roused by a sweep of the gamekeeper's long arm, 

■ which swung over trie bed for a moment, then suddenly came 
■idown upon one of the puppies and conveyed it swiftly away, 
f Archie followed his movements with a, gape of disappointment 

■ as he took up the coveted gray. He put out his hand to avert 
I'ihe second witlidrawal. "Kh, man, leave the little beastie," he 
I said. 

I " Would you like to have it 1 You have naethiug to do but 

L "I nave no money— witJi me — to pay iar't," said Archie, with 
Liille profoundest sense of humiliation. He had come into his 
K "fortune, so to speak ; but he had never felt so poor before. 
I The gamekeeper answered with a laugh. " J. here's plenty of 
B|l»ne for ye to put your siller in your pouch, my young gentle- 
^^an— for I'll no send ane of them out for sax weeks to come — 
Igr maybe mair. Ye can come and see them when you like, but 
Bill no risk my credit for a wheen pounds, me that never sends 
^^t a doug but in the best condition and able to fend for them- 
Biselvea. Will I keep the twa for ye! Ye maun speak now, or 
mSot ever liold your tongue, for every puppy I have is ordered 
Klong before it's bom." 

m, Archie looked at his sister, endeavouring to catch her eye, 
Bbnt Marion refused him all help. She betook lierself to the 
Biask of buttoning her glove, which required nil her energies, 
Kfaid then she got up shaking out her skirtii : " I'll die," siie said, 
■yi f I stay longer here^it'a so hot, and tliere's a smell of dougs. 
MFou can come when you're ready. I want the fresh air." 

■ ' "Dear me," said Eankin with scorn ; "this'll be a very 
HAoHcate Miss 1 and ower grand for the likes of us. Lady Jean 
^pever minded the smell of the dougs. Sandy, man, what mode 
Kron bring such a grand lady here! Are ye for tlicm, or are ye 
^po for them )■" be added, severely, turning to Archie. "It's no 
wpif the least consequence to me— but you'll have to say." 

y Archie, with his hair standing on end at his own audacity, 
^Kive the order hurriedly, and went out after his sister, with a 
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sort of despairing sense that iie bad now committed himself 
beyoTid recall, and that tlie stories he liad read in books about 
the miseries of men who liad liirge sums to make up and no 
prospect of finding the wherewithal, were about in his dread J 
experience to come true. The gamekeeper and the groott J 
discussed the abrupt withdrawal ufter tlieir fashion, ana with m 
no jwrticular precaution not to be heard by the subjects of n 
their discourse. ' 

"Yen's a queer pair to be gentry," said Eantio. "I would 
have said a lad and a lasa from Glesco in an excursion ; just 
the kind that comes doun at the fair- time, and has nae mannei's 
nor education. I'm no much accustomed to that kind — A smell 
o' dougs ! set her up ! Mouy a leddy has sat there and had her 
crack, and never a word about the dougs, poor things. The 
smell of a miU would maybe be more in her way." 

"Whisht, man," said the groom, "they're maybe listening. 
Where could they get their manners or their eddtcation) 
Thej^'re just Jim Howland's bairns that my father knew when 
he was in the foundry ; and they've lived a' their lives witli 
Jean Brown, that was ance the auld man's joe, and micht have 
been my mother if a' things had gane straight — think o' that I 
I micht have been their cousin, and I'm just tlie gi-oom in the 
stables. 'Od ! I could have brought doun Missie's pride if I 
bad been a drap's blood to her. They're no a preen better nor 
you and me." 

"In the sicht o' heaven," said Rankin, "there's no one person 
better than anither : I dinna just rank myself with the com- 
monality. But I'll allow tliat the auld family has the pull of it 
even with me. There's something about Lady Jean now — ye 
canna say what it is, and yet it maks a diSerenca I'm a man 
that has seen a' kinds. The real gentry, and what jye may call 
the Glesco gentry, and them that's just shams through and 
through. The Glesco gentiy has grand qualities sometimes. 
They just never care what they spend. If ye put a fancy price 
upon a little doug, they just say, ' Oh ay, nae doubt you have 
great trouble in rearing them,' and gies ye your price without 
a word. The tither kind's no that liberal— they canna bide to 
be imposed upon. They just stiffen up and tliey say, 'That's 
'r than I thought of ^Ivingj and good day to ye. But I 



Lnd then they wouldna, that just 
J money in their poucliei 



- - J, I giv 

canna bide them that would 

hankers and grudges a _ 

Without money, nae man has any right to take up my time 

coming here." 

Archie heard this diatribe as he stood outside, waiting under 
the protection of tlie great asli tree till a passing shower should 
have blown over, with a sense of the truth of it which went 
over iiim in a great wave of heat and discomfiture down to his 
very boots. That was just what he was, a sjiam with nothing 
in nis pocket, combining all the defects of the Glesco great 
people with an absolute want of that real foundation on which 
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tliey stood. Ho hacl no education, no manners, nothing upon 
whicli any claim of superiority could be put forth. Superi- 
ority ! he did not mean that. Poor Archie felt himself the 
equal of nobody, not even o£ Sandy the gi-oom, who, at least, 
had an occupation of his own and knew how to tlo it. And no 
money in his pocket ! that was perhaps the worst of all. He 
had always lieard a great deal about money aU liis life. Mrs. 
Brown had an unlimited reverence for it, and for tho.?e who 
possessed it. She had no particular tnowledge of the gentry. 
But to be able to x>ay your way, to be able to lay by a little, 
to have something in the ban!k, that was the height of her 
' mnbition. And though she highly disapproved of large expend- 
iture, she adniired it as the most dazzling of greatness. "He 
{'ust never minds what he spends," she had said of Rowland a 
inndred times, almost with awe. Archie had been accustomed 
'[ to admire this quality in his father from liis earliest conscious- 
vness. And to stand on the soil which to him was liis father's 
E{thoneh the people of the place were so strong upon the fact 
{ithat he was only a tenant), almost within sight of the great 
e which was being fitted up regardless of expense, and to 
% have nothing in his pocket, filled the lad with tiie bitterest 
t shame and humiliation. "If I had only five pounds— or knew 
where to ^t it," he said to himself, with a gesture of disgust 
and despair. " Five pounds," said Marion, who heard him 
' though he did not want to be heard, and repeated it in her 
j usual clear very distinct voice, not lowered in the least, "What 
\ do ye want with five pounds 1 and why don't you get it from 
I pa^ 1 " Archie thought he heard a laugli from the cottage 
I which proved that the men inside had heard. It wrought him 
f Drlmost to fury. He dashed out into the rain and left her 
stauding there astonished. Marion did not care for what the 
jrroom and the gamekeeper said. She was quite confid.ent that 
I aia had only to " ask papa," and tliat wjiatever she wished 
■would fall into her lap. She had not, like Archie, any difficulty 
in asking papa. After a few moments of hesitation she too 
stepped out of tlie shelter of the ash, and followed her brother 
through the wood. The shower was ovei', the sun had come 

■ oat again, every branch and leaf was glistening. The birds 
\ ha.6. taken up their songs at the very note wliere tliey left oH', 

irith renewed vigour. Marion too broke out into a little song 

■ as she went on. The boughs as she brusiied past scattered 
I :diining drops like diamonds over her, wliicli she eluded with a 

Jtittle run and cry. Even tiie woodland walk «'as thus more 
'ng than she thouglit. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Mk. Eowland, when lits chOdren left him, was left with a 
very unoomfortahle pnck of tliouglit, a, sort of tliom Jacerating 
the akin, so to speak, of his mind. The suggestion which Lnd 
been thrown at him aa the Spanish bullfighters throw their 
ornumented darts, stack as they do, and kefit up an irritating 
smart, though it was not. he said, to himself of the leaEt im- 
poitonce. No society I He came out to tlie colonnade in the 
mtenab of his anxious work of supervision, and looked round 
him wistfully. He walked indeed all round the liouse, looking 
out in every direction. Towards the west there were visible, by 
glimpses among the trees, some houses of the village of Kilrossie, 
ahigli roof or two, and the white spireof the newly-built church; 
to the east, on the otlier side of the loch, another village-town 
extended along the edge of the gleamiiig water, shining in the 
sunshine. Plenty of nuraan habitations, fellow-creatures on 
every side ; but society ! Wealth has a very curious effect upon 
the mind in this respect. Tlie people who came to the hand- 
some houses at Kilrossie for the bathing season were many of 
them much superior to James liowlnnd in birth and education, 
and quite equal to hirn in intelligence, except in his own par- 
ticular sphere ; yet this man who had been only a, man in a 
foundry when those good people were enjoying tlie advantages 
of the saut water, and all the luxuries of comparative wealtji, 
would now have felt himself humiliated had lie been obliged to 
accept the society of the good people at Kilrossie as all he might 
hope to attain. Their neighbourhood was rather a trouble than 
anenlivenmentto his mental vision. And the county people, who 
had their " places " scattered about at intervals, were in many 
cases neither so well-off, nor so intelligent as these ; and they 
would look down upon the railway man, while the others would 
regard him with respect. Tliere was no possibility of doubt as 
to wjiieh of the two he would be most comfortable witli. And 
yet he slurred them over cursorily as if they were not tliere, 
and sighed into the sweet vacant air which contained no loftier 
indication of society. How proud ho would have been to have 
known the IGlrosaia people fifteen years ago— how it would have 
elated hiia to be asked under their roof ! and now their presence 
irritated him as a set of impostors who perhaps would thrust 
themselves upon him in the guise of society : tliat was not the 
society for which he cared. 

The prick of the banderilla discharged by Marion's trifling 
little hand was in liira all day : and in the afternoon when 
he had done everything he could, and given all liis orders about 
the arrangement of the furniture, he too went out to take a walk 
and to spy out thenakednessof the land. He did not go into the 
woods as hia children had done, uor would the dogs liave had any 
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a for him. He went down to the village, where there cer- 
is no society except in the one house which held modest 
IT the cluster of whitfl-waahed and red-tiled cottages^ 
«, where the minister represented, if not the wealthier 
e educated portion of the community, and might at least 
h information, if nothing else, as to the prospects and 
sibilities of the place. In spite of himself Ilowland's dis- 
Maragemeiit reflected itself in Jiis countenance, making him, as 
JO often happens, look angry and discontented. There was 
■oniething even in the way in which his heel spumed the grave!, 
iDaking it fly behind him, which betrayed the unaatistied state 
of hia mind. He had scarcely emerged from his own gate when 
I hemet the minister in person, who turned with him and walked 
along the country road by his side with great complaisance, 
partly because he was glad to meet any one on that not much 
frequented road, and partly because it was a good thing to make 



The shower which 
'a cottage, n 



afriend of the inhabitant of " The House." 
had caught Marion and Archie at Hankin' 
two gentlemen pause for a few moments but no more under the 
shade of an overhan^ng tree. A shower ia too common a, thing 
in that country to disturb any one. It dischat^d its harmless 
volley, and then cleared away with rapidity as if the sportive 
angel who had that brief job in hand was glad on the whole to 
pet it over ; which is very often the way with the sky officiak 
1 that partic ' ■ " : ,■ n , , m, i i n . 



1 tjie west of Scotland. The cloud blew 



away in a second, dispersing what was left of it in floating rags 
of white, which fled towards the hills, leaving the sicy radiant 
over Peterston on the other side of the loch, and the loch itself 
as blue, reflecting the sky, as was that capricioua firmament 
itself — for the moment. Tiieroadraninland, with fields of wheat 
between it and tjie margin of the shining water, beyond which 
rose the low hanks of the loch, and further off' a background of 
mountains. If it was not quite equal to the great " view " of 
Eosmoi-e House, this prospect was at least very fine, soft and 
dear, in all the harmony of a blueness and whiteness such as a 
rainy climate confers ; and Mr. Itowland too, like his daughter, 
■waa comforted by the singing of tlie birds, which all burst forth 
Mtiin with unusual energy after the subduing influence of the 
shower. He said, "It is certainly a beautiful place," as hepaused 
I far a moment to look over the green field at the little steamers 
F whiah seemed to hang suspended in the beatific air, one on the 
B;flnrface of the water, one reflected below. 

*' Tea, it is a lovely place," said the minister with a sigh. 
" was a middle-aged man dressed in careful clerical fashion 
__ . n Anglican priest— a costume new and ratlier distressing 
O Rowland, no such thing Jiaving been thought of in his early 
. ,8 before he left Scotland. At that period a wliite tie (or 
fneckcloth, to use the proper phraaeology) rather limp, and a 
I black coat often sliabby, were all that were thought of as neces- 
But Mr, Dean, which was the name of the minister of 
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which is denoted by his name. He -was of tlio new school. He 
had a harmonium in his church, and a choir which chanted the 
psalms. He was very advanced, and his wife still more so. He 
shook liis head a little as he made this reply. Yes, it was a 
lovely place — but^this latter word was inferred and not said. 

" I want to ask you," said Rowland, by no means reassured by 
this, " about the society." 

Mr. Dean now shrugged his shoulders a little. "You have 
perhaps heard of the chapter about snakes in Ireland," he said. 

" I nave always understood there weren't any." It is a very 
unjustifiable thing to cut in this way a quotation out of another 
person's mouth. Mr. Dean was a little di.sconcerted, as was 
natural "Well,"he said, "that's just the thing:, there is none. 
I answer the same to your question ; there is no society. I liope 
that Chamberlayne did not bring you here on false pretences. 

'' I cannot remember that I asked him anything about it, nor 
would it have made any difference if I had. Society or not, it's 
always this place I've set my heart upon. But what do you do 
and tlio other people in the place 1 " 

" Well," said Mr. Dean, with a glance at his companion's faee^ 
" the House, as we all call it, has been our great resource. Lady 
Jean — you must hear her quoted everywhere, and, IdareEay,aro 
sick of her name." 

" No ; I have not heard her quoted." He remembered that he 
had not cared anything about it, who was quoted, his whole heart 
being fixed upon the house. 

" She's very good company." said the minister. " She was 
always our resource. And sometimes the Karl was here. I don't 
want to speak evil of dignities, but his lordship was perhaps 
less of an acquisition. And they had visitors from time to time. 
That's the great tiling," Mr. Dean added with perhaps j ust a touch 
of condescension to the simplicity of the millionaire, " in the 
country. You just fill the house, and one amuses the other. 
My wife and I have seen a great many interesting people in that 
way, which was a little compensation to us for bem^ buried 
' "" ■" ma take a cup of tea. This is the 



here. You will c 
nearest way." 
The Manse garden was 
i itself was tucked ii 



n the slope of the hill-side, but the 
jelow, in what was supposed to be a 
sheltered position, out of the way of all sunshine, or other im- 
pertinent invasions. It surprised Mr. Rowland to see several 
pony carriages about, and to hear a noise of talk coming out 
into the garden all perfumed with sweet-peas and roses. He 
looked at the minister with an inquiring air. 

"Oh, I don't call this society," said Mr. Dean, " though perhaps 
you will be of a difterent opinion," he added. He was a little 
supercilious in his tone to the railway man, who was a rich per- 

a and no more ; not that the minister had any inclination to 
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k any tie that might be formed ■with " the House." He was 

pnot himself fond of tea-parties, and !iis expression had made it 

^lain that dinners were chiefly to he found, if anywhere, at 

e inveigled Mr. Rowland in for a cup of tea. I did not 

K'ifcno'w you had guests." 

" " Dear me, Henry ! " said Mrs. Dean ; '' of course you knew. 

I It's my day : everyoody in the parish knows, if you don't. But 
I am very glad to see Mr. Eowland ; he has iust come at tlie 
very nick of time, I was saying to Mrs. Wedaerburn, so much 

depends "" wlm iu n.t t.lin TTniitsB '' 

^Tt, ■ 



s at the House?' 



'p 



It is just the centre of everything," said a fat lady who v 

[ thus referred to. She gave Mr.'RowIand a little bow, half risi 

KElom b^r chair. " We all defer to tlie House," she added with 

wma ingratiating smile to wjiich Kowland answered as best he 

F eould with a bow which was as deferential as hers was con- 

" descending. There were a dozen of people or more in the room, 

which was not very large, and hot with tlie fumes of tea. There 

were two or three matronly persons like Mrs. Wedderbum, and 

a few who were younger, and two nicii who were making tliem- 

selves useful and handing the tea and the cake. There were 

also some queerly-dressed, middle-aged ladies, of the class to 

which Scotch society owes so much, the rural single woman, 

individual and strong-minded : and there were some with a 

great air of fashion and the consciousness of fine clothes. These 

last Rowland sat down, and justly, as sea-Bathers from Kilrossie, 

One of the others was the minister's wife from the next parish, 

also unmistakable. His name caused a little rustle of interest 

among tliem, as he made his bow all round. 

" I'm sure you're very welcome among us," said another lady, 
rising Tip from the window where she sat. " Since we cannot 
have our dear Lady Jean, we're well content to have a tenant 
that is creditable and a well-known name. You are just new 
from India, and our climate will be a great change to ye, at leant 
for the lirsL" 

" Oh, I am well accustomed to the climate," said Eowland. " I 
don't think that will trouble me much." 

" You're really then a west-country man to begin with 1 so 
we've heard ; but Mrs, Bowland, I'm afraid, will not be ho useil 
to it. Nor perhaps your young folk. You'll thint me bold," 
added his interrogator, " but we hear there are young folk J " 

" My wife is not Scotch," said Rowland j " but the difierence 

between Eosmore and an English county is not so very ^rent." 

KjKe longed to say who she was — one of the olde.it families — 

ffnt the same pride which suggested this statement held him 

" Oh," said the ladies, two or three together ; and then Mrs. 

m, bringing him his cup of tea, took up the parole. 

You'll soon learn the weakness of a country neifjhlMiurhood, 
:. Rowland. We never rest till we're at the bottom of every- 
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tiling. We had heard it was 
the iiiistroBS of ' the Hoose.' " 
And now hia opportunity 



a lady from India that y 



,.^ .. . . "I will give yaa all the 

information in my power, he said smilinR. " My wife was a 
Misa Ferrara of Langley Terrara, a very old family — Leicester- 
shire people. She is a lady from India just as I am a man from 
India. We arri^'ed about a fortnight ago. Is there anything 
elae I can satisfy the ladies abouti 

He knew of old that there was no such way of discomfiting 
the curious as to proclaim your own story, whatever it might 
he. And he had reco*-ered iiis spirit, which Marion and Archie 
had sulxlued. Society at the station had endeavoured to keep 
Iiim in Ilia place, but in vain. £^'cn the attach^ and aidea-ds' 
camp had not been able to manage that. He was a little 



o£ them I His suppressed sense of the abaurdity of this gave a 
gleam of miscliief^to his eyes, and quite restored him to hia own 
self-opinion, which had been so rudely interfered with of late. 
He stood with his back to the fire-place, which, even when there 
is no fii-e, is a commanding attitude for a man, and regarded 
them all with a smile. 

"We are alllooking forward to calling," said fat Mrs. Wedder- 
burn.whodid notlikethe trouble of much talking, yet evidently 
felt that it lay with her to inaugurate every subject. 

" That we are," said his other questioner, who was called Miss 
Eliza by the other ladiea. " I'm juat a very pushing person, and 
ye'U excuse me. Is it true, Mr. Howland, what the Folk say, that 
from a boy ye had set your heart on liosmore House ?" 

" Quite true," he saicl promptly, " when I seemed to have as 
much chance of it as of the moon. They say there's nothing like 
boding of a golden gown— for you see there I am—" 

"It^ a wonderful encouragement to the young," said Miss 
Eliza, "The minister should put it into one of the papers he's 
ave writing. Did ye not know that our minister was a leeteniry 
character f Oh, that he ia ! and a real prop to the constitution : 
for though he may not be alwaysso in tne pulpit, he's real sound 
in politics — that's wliat I always say." 

MiaB Eliza," said the other clei^yman, "you must not raise 
a fama about a reverend brother. We're all sound ti!i we're 
proved otherwise, and Presbytery proceedings are againat the 
spirit of the time." 

" Oh," said Miss Eliza, " Mr. Dean knows well what I think. 
There's no man I like so well to hear, but hia views are whiles 
very papistical. He would just like to be tlie bishop and more. 
He's no sound for Presbytery. He would like vestments and 
that kind of thing, and incense, perhaps, for anything I can telL 
I would rot wonder but he would put on a white surplice, if 
tbatiswhattheycullit,if he could get one over bis decent black 
gown." 
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_ -.1 Episcopalittii before I m.irried Mr. Wedderbum," 

d the fat lady. "I do not regret it, for Mr. Dean knows we 
. .1 all nil coin iiionly well iileased with him. And a surplice 
rould become liim very well," 

'a a very becoming thing," said another of the ladies, 
e very glad to come to hear Mr. Dean, but we're aU 
^iscopalians when we're at home." 
"It's the fasliion," said Mrs, Wedderbum, folding her fat 

odesire to enter into that question. I'm saying nothing 

ifc that the minister is no very sound on certain points, I've 

1 it to his face, and he just laughs, a.% you see. But, bless 

! this conversation has wandered far from where it began, 

I was asking Mr. Rowland, in the interests of all the nieces 

d the nephews, whether he had not, as we've been informed, 

„Jiie young folk. ' 

Rowlana bad dropped out of the talk n little, and !iad for- 

I gotten tliat he was lieing cross-examined. He woke ttp suddenly 

r at this question with a start. The lingering smile disappeared 

[ Irom his mouth. He put up shvitters at all his windows, so to 

I i^teok. The light went out in hia eyes. " Yes," he aaid in a voice 

[ which he felt to be as dull as his countenance was blank ; "I 

\ liave a son and a daughter." 

" That was just what I heard," said Miss Eliza with triumph. 

"We have usually some young folk staying wiHi us up at the 

tSum. My sister and me, we are overrun with nieces and 

\ nephews. It's just a plague. There is scarcely a boat but 

I bnngs one at the least. 1 hope your two will come and see 

((faem. There is aye something going on ; a gameat that tennis, 

whatever they call it, or a party on the water, or a climb up 

,, e hills. If they will juat not stand upon ceremony, but come 

Wiy day " 

" When they are here," said Rowland stolidly ; " as yet they 
[are not here. The house will not be ready for a week or 



-. at the pier." 
>uld take home 

e a faint "oh !" 
to every emer- 



" Oh, I beg your pardon. We thought — there 
f waggons coming and going, and the dog-cart out 
" I hope you don't think," ha said, " that I ■ 
Wywife eitiier in a waggon or a dog-cart ! " 
The ladies looked at each other, and there ca 

.t universal British inten'ection which answe 

, icy — from some unidentiiied person. But a sort of n 
>ver the party. Who was this lady that could not be taken 
' n a dog-cart ! Lady Jean had been driven from the pier 

f-cart many and many a day. Did the woman who Jiad 
this foundry lad fi-om Glesco, this railway man, that 
d made Ids fortune in India, did she think herself better than 

y Jeanl 
__r. Rowland walked away through his own woods, much 
mused by this incident generally. They wei-e not his own 



i 
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wooJs : they were the Earl's woods, which was a reflection very 
unpleasant to him. If money t-ouid Bmootli over tlie difficulty, 
they should be his own woods still before he was done with 
them ; and in the meantime he had a long lease, and a, strong 
determination to call them his own. He looked at every tree, 
and put a mental mark upon it, to prove to himself that he was 
right. There was a great silver fir, an unusually fine tree, near 
the gates, at whicik he paused, saying to himself, "This is not 
mine," witli an assumption that all the rest were, wliicli was 
strange in such a sensible man ; but his mind had a little twist 
in it so far as Kosmore was concerned. He smiled at the little 
society of the place with a sense of superiority, at which they 
would have been exti-emely indigmiot. The Mias Eiizas of the 
peninsula were nothing to him, and tlieir gracious intention of 
calling upon his wife, gave him suoji a feeling of the ridiculous, 
that he laughed aloud as he went on. Call upon Evelyn I Mr. 
llowland had perhaps as exaggerated an idea of Evelyn's claims 
as the village people had a liumble one. They had neard that 
she was a governess whom he had picked up in India ; and he 
was of opinion that she was a vety higli-bom lady, as good aa 
the Queen. He chuckled to himself as he realized how she would 
look amid the ladies who came to Kilrossie for the sea-bathing, 
and the ladies of the parisli : Miss Eliza with her bi^ rusty hat 
and shawl, and the two ministers' wives. Evelyn witli the look 
of a princess, and her beautiful dresses, tjiat were like nothing 
else m the world, which her mere putting them on gave the air 
of royal robes to ! Tliis waa his way of looking at the matter, 
which probably would not have lieen at all tiie way of the 
county Jadiea. who had a general idea what was the fashion, 
though they aid not take the trouble to adopt it. But to Mr. 
Rowland wnatever Evelyn wore was the fashion, and it was she, 
he felt, who ought to be everybody's model, to dress after, as far 
as it was in vain flesh and blood to follow such an ideal. Lady 
Jean herself would he but a rural dowdy in presence of Evelyn. 
He thought of the impression she would make. The startled 
" Oh ! " of wonder wliich would burst from all their lips when 
she was first seen. It would bo something altogether new to 
them to see such a lady ! It restored him to his natural spirits 
and self-confidence to think of this : indeed, his pride in his 
wife was the very apex of Eowland's self-esteem and proud 
sense of liaving acquired everything that man could hope to 
acquire, and all by Lis own exertions and good judgment. He 
raflected to liimself with satisfaction that he had owed nothing 
to anybody ; that it was all his own doing, not only his success 
in life, i'. f. the fortune he had made, but all those still more 
dazzling successes, which he could not have got had not the for- 
tune been made. Nobody, for instance, had ever suggested 
itosniore to him ; no benevolent teacher, or other guide of youth, 
liad pointed out to liim the house with the white colonnade as 
an inspiring object and stimulus to ambition. Himself alone 
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had 'been hia counaellor. Nor had anylxuly indicated to him at 
the stfttion the pale and graceful woman who was Mrs, Stan- 
hope's dependent and poor fi'ifind. He had for himself found 
out and chosen both the wife and the house. This triumphant 
thought returning to his mind wiped out the impression of the 
morning, and even the recollection that he had gone out to hunt 
for society, and had — found it ! He remembered this a little 
later with a sense that it was the best joke in the world. He 
had found it ! Mrs. Dean had a " day," as if she lived in a novel 
or Mayfair ; and the neighbouring gentry and the sea-bathers, 
when they came in force, elated her soul as if they had been all 
out of the peerage. He wondered, with a laugh to himself, what 
Evelyn would say to Miss Eliza and the fat Mrs. Wedderbum, 
and went back to Rosmore in high glee, really oblivious for a 
time of the two "difficulties" the irreconcilable portion of his 
new life, whom he had left there. 

tTo describe the blank which fell upon the successful man as 
went briskly up through the woods, which in hia heart he 
lied his own, reflecting upon his success and how he had won 
all unaided, his happy selection of a house, hia still happier 
luck in a wife, and saw the pair of limp young figures without 
interest in anything, vaguely standing about in front of the 
colonnade, would l>e too much for words. They stood a little 
aj>art, Archie with his hands in his pockets, Marion drawing 
hnesinthe gi'ound with the end of hep parasol. They were not 
even looking at " the view." The air of caring for nothing, 
finding no interest in anything, was so strong in them both that 
they might have been taken aa impersonations of ennui, that 
most hopeless of all the immoralities. They did not know what 
to do with themselves— they would never know what to do with 
themselves, Rowland thought in despair. They would stand 
about his life as they were doing about the vacant space in 
front of the house, emptv, indifferent, uninterested. Going 
wrong, he said to himself (heaven forgive him !) was almost 
better than that — anjf thing is bett«r than nuUitj^, the state of 
doing and being nothing. The outline of them against the light 
struck him as he came up to them like a dull blow. 

"Well," he said, " what have you been doing since I saw you 
lastt" 

"Nothing," said Marion, witli a slight look up at him, and a 
yawn, "for there is nothing to do." 

"No — thing," said Archie with hesitation and a less assured, 
more anxious look. He wanted to speak to his father about 
those puppies, if he could only venture ; but he did not dare. 

" You might have explored the woods," said Rowland, " or 
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gone down to tlio locb, or taken a boat, or rambled up the hill 
— there's a Iiundred things to <io." 

"Tlie woods are very damp ; I would have spoiled my Bboea ; 
and the hills veiy craggy : it would have torn my frock : and 
Archie, he ia too lazy to row a boat, and too grumpy to speak. 
Will it Boon be time to go back to Glasgow 1 You migjit liave 
taken me with you, papa." 

" It is a pity I did not ; for there was company at the Manse, 
and I have an invitation for you." 

" Oh, papa I " 

Archie too looked up with a certain lightening of his pre- 
occupied face. 

" Yes— if you are not too fine for it. It is to go to some place 
that ia called the Burn, to a lady whose name is Mias Eliza, who 
has a number of nieces and Jiepliews, and something' always 
going on, tennis, or boating, or dancing." 

"Oil, papal" Marion's eyes shone; but presently a little 
cloud came over her. " I have not had much chance of learning 
tennis. The MacColls can play, they've got a nice ground of 
their own— they have juat evei-ytlibig ! But there's no club 
you can get into out of the Sauchieiiall Bood, and you want 
shoes and thin^. I never was in the way t£ learning." A 
little furtive moisture glistened in Marion's eyes. 

" I could let you see the way," said Archie. 

" Oh yea, laadiea learn everything," said his sister with an 
ofTended air ; and then she perceived that she had been guilty 
of an unauthorized word. " I mean young gentlemen, she 

" For heaven's sake, whatever you mean, don't say that," said 
Rowland hastUy. " However it ia not a desert, as you thought ; 
there is balm in Gilead. When you come back and settle down, 
you must make friends with Misa Eliza." 

"Is she a lady, papa J I would not, not for anything, make 
friends out of our own sphere." 

Eowland laughed loud and long. He said, "I am glad you 
have such an exalted idea of your sphere ; but how about the 
MacColls)" 

"I am not meaning," said Marion, witii dignity, " to keep up 
with the MacColls, They're just acquaintances, not to call 
friends. They never even ask me to their grandest parties. If 
they wei-e friends, they would have let me learn tennis and all 
that. I have always meant to let them know that when my 
papa came home, they were not good enough for me." 

Well— perhaps it's legitimate— if they thought you not good 
enough for their grand parties, and no question of friendship in 
the matter. But you, Archie, you've got some friends t " 

" Yes," said the lad with hesitation. He had no friend whom 
he would not have sacrificed on the altar of the puppies. " There 
are some of the studeuts^but I perhaps will have little chance 
of seeing them after " 
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" If you please," said Sandy, the groom, who had been loiter- 
ing near, will I put in tlie horse 1 for yonder'a the stflamer 

Lvitig the loch head, and slie'll sune be here." 

'Never mind tlie liorae : we'll -walk," said Rowland, at whicli 

rion gave liim a look of wonder and reproach. Walk ! a 

ig-cart was not much, but it was always a more dignifind thing 
to think a young lady like herself capable of walking like 
■B common person to the pier. 

"And, sir," said Sandy, "about tho little dougs — Rankin 
■would Im glad to know," 

"Tlie little dougs?" 

"TiiB young gentleman will have tell't ye. It's Eankin'a littlo 
doTigs that are kent for a grand breed — ^and there's aye some- 
-body wanting- them. He would like to ken one way or anither 
afore the young gentleman goes away." 

" It's some little terriers," said Archie, coming forward a step, 
"we were looking at them. Tliey're very bonnie tittle beaste, 
I thought tliiLt maybe—tliere would be watch-dogs wanted 
obout tlie house — or — ^just for the fun of them— tliey're — fine 
little tilings. I — I— thought it might be — a good thing." 

Rowland looked sevenily at liia son as he staumiered and 
hesitated. He replied colttly, '" If you want tho dogs, I suppose 
that is enougli." He waved his hand to Sandy, dismissing him, 
"NoWj Marion, are you ready for your walkJ 

ilanon pouted and protested that she was sure she could not 
walk so far, but Rowland was inflexible. " It will be something 
to do," he said grimly. And witli a troubled countenance and 
trembling limbs Archie followed. 

A more lieautiful walk could scarcely have been conceived. 
Here and there, as they descended the hill, tliey came out upon 
an open space whei"e the lovely loch, with the great range of 
jiills at the head lying full in the weiitern sun, stretched out 
before tliem. Its surface glistened with gleams of reflection, 
repeating everything from the white scattered houses on its 
banks to the whiter clouds that floated on the surface of the 
sky. A boat or two, betireen the dazzling atmospliere above 
and the stil! more dazzling reflection below, lay like a thing 
beatified. Woods and hills and shining water — there was 
nothing wanting to the perfection of the scene. "Every pros- 
pect pleasea, and only man is vilo : " and troubled — troubled, 
full of care — wanting for something wherever he is. 

The successful man marcjied along with his head hi^h, his 
pretty little daugliter running with her short steps by his side, 
the house of Jiis choice behind him, the wife of his clioice await- 
ing him, and so well oft', able to do whatever he pleased, the 
admiring, curious people said- Whatever he pleased I yes, to 
buy furniture of tlie rarest description, horses and carriages, 
even Rosmore itself, if he conld by any means procui-e that it 
should be brought to market ; but not with all his wealth able 
to expand the little vulgar nature of tlie girl, or open the 
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disturbed heart of the boy beside him. Poor rich man ! to 
■whom hiB wealth could give no pleasure while this constant 
irritation gnawed at hia heart. 

He took them back to Sauchiehall Road, not exhilarated by 
their day's outing ; and while Marion recovered her fatigue and 
began really to enjoy Rosmore in describing its grandeur to her 
aunt, he took Areliie aside for a few brief words. "What was 
that about the dogs ) " he said. " Did you pay for tliem, or have 
they to be paid for, or wliat did the groom moan 1 I won't have 
any familiarity witli the grooms. Why should I be eonsijlted as 
if you couldn't settle eucli a matter for yourself ? " 

"I never wanted you to be consulted," said the boy, retiring 
within liimaelf. 

"What did it mean then? Remember I consider you old 
enough to take the responsibilitv of your own actions. If you 
want anything, get it ; if I don t approve, I'll let you know my 
cminion. If I find you spending too mucii, I'll put a stop to it. 
But I am not to be consulted about every trifle as if you were a 
chUd." 

Archie was so struck with the irony of this address as applied 
to himself, that his wounded feelings and strained temper burst 
out into a harsh laugh. "As for spending," lie said, "mucli 
or little, you may set your mind at rest, for I've nothing to 
spend." 

Rowland took out his pocket-book with a look of doubt, 
glancing from Archie to Mrs. Brown. "You must have your 
allowance of course," he said. "You've had it, I suppose, for 
years past 1 " 

"A sliilling a week or sometimes half-a-crown," said Archie, 
prolonging the laugh which was the only witness of emotion 
Iiis boyish pride and shyness permitted him to indulge iiu 
"Bnt I'm not asking yon for money," he said harshly. The 
puppies llitted in vision before his eyes, and counselled a softer 
tone, but he could not, in spite of the puppies, put forward a 
finger to touch the crisp piece of paper which his father held out 
to him. 

"I'll see about that," said Rowland. "Here, in the mean- 

" I am not wanting your money." 

"You young ass! take what I give you. Til see that you 
have at your command in future, a proper sum. — Here!" 
Rowland, who was much out of temper too, flung the note at 
the boy, wlio let it drop upon the floor. "And tiy to behave 
like a gentleman," he said, exasperated, "and not like a sullen 
doe, as you're doing now." 

He did not mean to be so severe. He was tired and sick of it 
all, as he said to himself as he hurried away. The boy was not 
true, he was not genuine, not frank nor open. The father was 
very angiy, disappointed : yet in, the dark, as he walked back 
to the hotel, there gleamed somehow upon him, he did not know 
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liow, a reflection, a gleam from poor Mary's blue eyes, that Lad 
BO long been hidden in the griive. 

Meiinwiiile, the party in Mrs. Brown's parlour bad been 
disturbed by & sense of sometbing sul^ihurous in the air, and 
by the flutter of the piece of paper which had been thrown at 
Arcliie like a blow. All demand for explanation or possibility 
of interference had been stopped by the rapid leave-taking and 
departure of Rowland. "Are you not going to stay to your 
supper 1 and me prepared the table for you, and everything 
ready ! " Mrs. Brown Lad said in great disappointment and dis- 
may ; but Rowland had not yielded. He had letters to write, 
he said, tliat unanswerable reason for everythina;. When the 
sound of his quick steps had died out upon the pavement, 
Mrs. Brown came back with a blank countenance into the 
parlour, where Archie still sat witli the bit of white crisp paper 
at his feet. 

"There's been some quarrel atween you," she said. "Tell me 
no lees : you've been setting up your face to your father, that's 
just a gentleman and far above ye, as ye whiles do to me." 

" I tell no lies," said the Iwy. 

"That means ye just acknowledge to it, ye thrawn, vexatious 
callant ] What's that bit of paper lying at your feet I ' 

"It's of no consequence," said Archie, 

"But it is of consequence when I say so. Give it to me !" 

" I will not touch it," said tlie boy. 

" Tlien I'll toucli it ! " She stooped suddenly with it nimble- 
ness for which Archie was unprepared and snatclied the 

Then she gave a loud scream. "Preserve ua a' ! It's nae less 
than a twenty-pound note. Lord, laddie, what did you say to 
him that he's ei\'en you a twenty-pouud note ! " 

"Give aie the note !" said Arcnie hoarsely, holding out his 

" Atweel and I'll do nothing of the kind. What was it for^ 
Twenty pound ! to the like of you that never had twenty 
pence ! Archie Rowland, what is the meaning of tijis? It's a 
thing I will not put up with to have notes ("nots" Mrs. Brown 
called them) lying about my carpet and naebody condescending 
to lift tliem up." 

" Let him be, aunty," said Marion ; " he's in one of his ill keys ; 
. he was real disagreeable to-day, and would do nothing. I have 
had just a very dismal day because he would never rouse him- 
self up." 

"He may rouse himself or not as he likes," said Jeaii ; "but 
Pve gotten possession of the not, and I'll just keep it till I find 
out what it's for." 

"It's my note," said Archie, 

"And ye leave it lying at your feet ! Twenty pounds ! that 
would put pitji into many a man's arm, and courage in his 
heart. Besides, what would ye do with all that siOer 1 111 give 
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ye D, shilimg or twa, and ni just put it by. Your father mnat 
be clean gyte to put the like o' that in the power of a cullant 
Itkfl you. — Come l>eii to your supper. I'll wager ye ha^ena had 
a det-ent bite nor sup tlie haill aity." 
■' I'm wanting no supper. I'm wanting :ny note," Archie 

" Ye can have tlie one but no the other. The table's a' set 
and ready. Come in, ye fool, ttnd take your supper. Well no 
wait for you, neither Mey nor lue." 

Archie sat by himself with his head in his liancls for some 
moments after they- had gone away. Mrs. Brown hud carried 
the lamp with her, but it was not dark. The days are long in 
June, and the soft visionary light, which was neither night nor 
day, came through the bars of the Venetian blinds, making the 
little shabby room faintly visible. He was tired, he waa even 
hungry, but he would not stoop to the degradation of owning it, 
now that he liad said he would have no supper. This ridded to 
the general sum of wretchedness in Archie's mind. It had all 
ended so miserably, the day which began so well. He was 
aware that he had been a fool. He had oeen tempted with the 

Euppiea— which even now, when he thought of them, tempted 
im still, fiiling him with a sort of forlorn pleasure in the recol- 
lection, and making him feel how silly it was to have let his 
"not" be taken from him — though he knew he had no money to 
pay for them. And then he had not had the courage to tell his 
tather that he wanted them. Surely he who had bought May 
BO many things would have given this little gratification to 
Archie, had he gone rightly about it. But he had been a fooL 
Wliat was he always but a fool ? He had got himself into 
several scrapes because he had not had the courage to ask any- 
thing from Aunty Jean. And now when he had gotten the oppor- 
tunity — the note that was his own, that nobody else had any 
rUtht to, to think that he had let that be taken out of his hand I 
He would never get a penny of it, Archie knew j yes, a shilling 
perhaps, or maybe hali-a-crown, like a little bairn. And wjiat 
good were they to him, when he had twenty pounds — twenty 
whole pounds of his own — to get the little dogs with^ and many 
another luxury besides, and pay up his subscriptions to his 
clubs, which were always in arrears, and maybe treat some of 
the lads to a dinner without having to account for every penny 1 
But he had let it be taken from iiim, and farewell to the doggies 
and everythingelse that was pleasant. Oh what a fool he was, 
what a fool ! He went up to his room, and tumbled as ho waa 
upon his bed, in his best clothes, though he was hungry, and 
smelt the supper, and wanted it, with all his vigorous young 
appetite. Happily for Archie, in this painful complication of 
ciroumstanees, it was not very long before he fell asleep. 

Nejtfc morning Mrs. Brown received Rowland in the parlour 
above. "lam wanting to speak to you, Jima," she said, "you're 
o used to the charge of young folk, and I maun speak out my 
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^nind. Te maynft take it well of me, but at any rate 1 will have 
^delivered m;^ soul." 

. "Well," said Eowland, "I hope that will bafor your comfort, 
sowever little it may be for min&" 

"It will be foi' wiith our goods, if ye will take my advice. 
B Jims, wjiat was that you threw at Archie last niglit before you 
^went away!" 

"Did I tlirow it at him ) That was a curious thing to do ; 
rat 1 don't suppose it was intentional on luy part" 

"What was it, Jims I Answer me that" 

"And may I ask what it matters to you, whatever it wasl" 

"It matters a great deal to me. I have been like a mother to 
him, and I'll no have the laddie to be led away. I know very 
well what it was. It was an English note, and Tve got it here. 
Eh, Jims Rowland, knowing the world as ye must know it, how 
daur ye put the means of evil in that boy's innocent hands ! " 

" This is very strange," said Eowland, " to be brought to book 
because I give my son a little money." 

" Do ye ca' twenty pounds a little money ! My patience ! a 
sma' fortune," said Mrs. Brown. 

" My dear Jean, this is one of the things, unfortunately, tliat 
we have made a great mistake about. My boy should have 
been accustomed to a little freedom, a little money of !iis own. 
It is all very unfortunate. He will be plunged into spending 
money when he is quite unacquainted with the use of it. It is 
the veiT worst thing." 

"And tliat's a' my faut yo'U be thinking," said Jean, grimly. 

"I don't say it is your fault. It is my fault as much as yours. 
I thought of securing them kindness and motherly care. I 
should have remembered there was something mora necessary. 
You have been very kind to them, Jean." 

"Kind !" the good woman fluslied with a high angry colour ; 
"kind I tliat's a bonny word to use to me. A stranger's kind 
that saya a pleasant word. The iiret person in the street that's 
taken with their winnin' ways is kind, if you please. But me 1 
that has given them a' the love of my heart, that has been a 
mother to them and mair 1 " 

" I begyour pardon," said Rowland, " I am very much obliged 
to you : I know you have been all that." 

A mother, and mair," said Mrs. Jean. "No mony mothers 
would have done for them what I've done, watching every step 
they took, that ye might find tliem good baims, no spendthrifts, 
nor wasters of your substance, but knowing the value of money, 
and using their discretion, I'\e given him the siller for his 
clubs and things, for I'm told tliat's the fashion nowadays, and 
he's aye had a shilling in his pouch for an occasion. If he had 
been my own I woidd never have held him witli half as tiglit a 
hand, for he would have been making liis week's wages if he 
had been a son of mine, and wouldna have been depending upon 
either you or me." 
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"That's just the pity of it,'' said Rowland. "He has fallen 
between two Ktoola, neither a working lad nor a gentleman's 
son. That proves, Jean, we have both been in the wrong, and 
I more than you, for I should have known better. We have 
made a terrible mistake." 

"I've made nao mistake," said Mi-s. Brown. The tears wei'B 
near which would soon choke lier voice, and slie spoke quickly 
to get out as much as slie could before tbe storm came. *' You 
may be in the wrang, Maister Rowland, but I'm no in the 
wrang. I've just acted on principle from beginning to end, to 
save nim from the temptation of riches. They're a great 
tempfcition. If be liad been learned to dash his way about like 

£Dung MacColl, or the most of the lads that have had a father 
efore them, what would ye have said to me 1 You will see that 
laddie dashing about a' Glesco in his phaeton, or whatever ye 
ca't ; and his grandmother was .just a howdie in the High Street, 
nae mair. Would ye have likit that, Jims Rowland ( folk saying 
'set a beggar on horseback,' and a.' the rest, to a son of yours, 
and calling to mind the stock he came of, that was just working 
folk, though aye respectable- I'm no the one to bring up a lad 
to that. If ye had wanted him made a prodigal o', ye should 
have pit him in other hands. I've just keeped Kim in his right 
place. And ve tell me it's a mistake, and my fault and terrible 
wrong. Lora forgive ye, Jims Rowland ! How dare ye say 
it's a mistake to me, that has been a mother to them— and 

Rowland, like other men, was made very uncomfortable by 
the sight of the woman crying, but he held his ground. " I am 
very sorry to seem ungrateful, Jean. I am not ungrateful. 
You've given tliera a happy childhood, which is everything. 
But we must try a different system now, I can't have a young 
man stumbling and stammering before me, as if ho had some- 
thing on his conscience. I am not going to watch every step he 
takes. He must lear^ to take steps on his own account, and 
understand that he's a responsible creature. If you have taken 
his money from him " 

Mrs. Brown jumped up as if she had received a blow. She 
rushed to the door of the room, which she flung open, calling 
upon " Archie ! Archie ! " in a voice broken by angry sobs. The 
lad came stumbling down-stairs not knowing what was wrong, 
and appeared with his still somewhat sullen face, asking 
"Whats the matter 1" in. a tone which was lialf alarmed and 
half defiant. She seized him by the arm and dragged him into 
the room, then flying to a little desk, opened it, flinging back 
the lid, and seizing the unfortunate bit of paper, fluuE it again 
in Archie's face. "Hae !'' she said, "there it's till ye. Me taken 
his money ! Me that have just done everything for them, and 
neverthought of mysel'. Me! taken his money ! Mrs. Brown's 
voice rose to a shriek, and then she fell into a chair and burst 
into a more renewed and violent passion of tears. , 
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"What have ye been sa^ng to her to make hpr like that!" 

_ id Archie, turning to liis father. "I was not wanting your 

Viouey, and if she put it away it was no harm. Her take your 

' She cares nothing for money but to get things for 

null me. Aunty," he said, goiii^ up to her, putting his hand 

r shoulder, " I'll just put a, notice in the Herald to-morrow. 

. . iamy fattier, I'll not be dependent upon him. "What right 

a he to fling his dirty money in a man a face, and come into 

K^is house lilte a wild befist and make you crv. He made his 

Ltnoney himself, ttnd he can sjiend it himself. I'll make what I 

"Want for mysel'." 

But oh the puppies, barking with their ridiculous noses in his 
hand, sprawling over old Eankin's bed ! Tliey suddenly came 
before Aroiiie's mental vision, and made liis voice waver. No 
Bucfi luxuries as Eankin's puppies could be in the lot of a poor 
young clerk in an office, making perhaps a pound a week— and 
he the great railway man's son that was rolling in wealth !— a 
sense of the great injustice of it made Archie's voice harsh. Who 
should all that money be for but for him 1 And the rich father, 
the hoped-for incarnation of wealth, was there scolding about a 
miserable note, accusing Aunty Jean of having taken the money! 
The lad went and stood at the back o£ her chair, putting himself 
on her side, defying the other who thought so much of his filthy 
siller ! Let him keep his siller ! he had made it himself and he 
could spend it on himself. Archie for his part would do the 
same. But as he uttered these noble sentiments, an almost 
overwhelming sense of the wickedness of it, of the cruelty of 
the unjust father, and of the unimaginable wrong to himself 
flooded Archie's mind. He could have cried too with anger and 
the intolerable sense of wrong. 

Eowland stood for a minute or two contemplating the scene, 
and then he burst into a laugh. The climax was too ridiculous, 
he said to himself, for any serious feeling And yet it was not 
a pleasant climax to come to, after so many years. 



CHAPTER XVII 

The husband and wife met with perhaps a ^eater sense of 
satisfaction and pleasure than either had anticipated feeKng 
when they parted. Marriage is a curious thing, notwithstanding 
all the ill that is said of it. They had not been long married ; 
they had not been exactly what people call in love with each 
other ; nor was James Eowland at all a sentimental person. 
Yet there is something in that old-fashioned expression wliich 
speaks of making two persons one ilesh, whicli has a most 
powerful influence. They meet as people only can meet whose 
interests are one, who are fain to confide everything that affects 
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them to the bosom of the other, who is theiraelt The thing is 
indescribable ; it is simple as a 6 e to those who have exiJerienced 
it. It would probably be impossible without tbe other circum- 
stances of the union, yet it is superior to all the rest — the most 
eHsentiai the must noble. Both these persons bad been disturbed 
and troubled by various matterspecuhar to themselves; Rowland 
by the problem of his children, E\-p!yn by other problems not 
unlike, yet so different from bis. When they met, there seemed 
an instant lull in these disturbances. The twofold being was 
now complete, and was able to deal with all problems. 

Kowlaod had travelled by night, as busy men so often get 
the liabit of doing, and Evelyn superintended the excellent 
breakfast he always made, and looked on at the satisfaction of 
that admirable appetite with much compliicency, before she 
asked any questions. She wits not a woman who was fond of 
asking questions. She awaited confidences, and did not press 
them ; whicli is a very good way for these who can do it, but 
not XJerliaps very easy to an anxious mind. The difference of 
her position from that of a mother was, that she was interested 
without being anxious, and this mode her also more charitable 
in judging, and probably would make her less hard upon tho 
shortcomings of the children. She was very much interested, 
but she was calm, and it was not to her a question of life and 
death. It was not till he had eaten tlie very last spoonful of 
marmalade and piece of roll, of which he was capable, that she 
said "Well)" looking with a smile into liis eyes. 

"Well — ," he said with satisfaction, pushing back his seat 
from the table, "you're ready to hear all about my troubles, 
Evelyn r' 

" I hope they are not very bad troubles," 

"That will be very mucli as you take them, my dear. They 
miglit be bad enough, but I've great confidence in my wife. In 
the first place, the house is, I think, perfection ; but you m^ 
not agree with me— you know I have not your refinement. It 
stands on a green knoU overlooking the Clyde, with a back- 
ground of the meet beautiful hills in the world, and for the 
foreground the grand Firth— and all the wealth and life that 
pass over it But," he said pausing, and with a half-shame- 
faced laugh, " I've told you all that before." 

"Yes, you have told me before ; but that does not take away 
my interest. TeU me more." 

He took her hand witli a grateful pressure, and so began to 
tell her about the arrangement of the house, and other matters 
on which she was not inwrmed Ijefore, to all of wliich she listened 
withmucli grace and satisfaction, nodding her head as one thing 
was reported to her after another. I do not say that Mrs. 
Bowlond did not exercise a natural privilege, and suspend her 
judgment on one or two points. It was only natural that she 
should know better what the internal arrangements of a, great 
house ^ould be than he did. But she received it all as if in 
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y way he had dotiQ well ; wliich was the cnse so far as she 
knew. " Thero is one tiling, liowover, I must toll you of, 
Bveiyn," he said, "and your foaling about that will of coutsq 
■pake nil the tlifferonce. You may not feel inclined to put up 
irith it. And in that oaae it matters vei'y little about anything 
'ae. It is you that must be the judge." 
"What ia this great thing?" she said with a BUiile, 
, "It ia a great thing, my dear. I d&re say even I might not 
like ith though, having your society, I'm very indifferent. It is 
that I m afi-aid there la very little society at Eosmore." 

She burst out into a pleasant laugh. "Society — is that all? 
Dear James, I thought you were going to aay tliore was no 
good water, or that tlie drainage was bad, or Hometliing of that 

"We'd soon have niivnaged that," he said, laughing too with 
relief, "siink a well or turned the whole place upside dowji ; 
that would have presented no difficulty. I cannot tell you 
what a relief it is to me that you take it so easily, Kvelyn, It 
was — it wus^ Marion who put it into my head. She said, ' There 
will be nobody that maiiiina will like to assoaiate with here.' 
Tlia,t was all her own doing— not suggested in any way by me : 
_for I did not know whetliei- you woifld like it, if a little girl you 
iver saw before called you, right out — " 

"Lite it !" said Evelyn — Perh.ips, to tell the trutli, she had 
irinced a Kttle, "Of course I should like it. It shows an in- 
" lation to adopt me, which ia the very beat thing I could have 
'' " Tell me alwut her, James. The house is very 
, but the children are more interesting than, the 



"You take a load off my mind when you say so. I would 
. ve a thousand pounds that the first was over — that ifou had 
net them and made acquaintance with them. She's eighteen, 
)fid he's twenty. The boy is rather a cub — and the girl — " 
■ "My dear James! it'svery likely they are not made up exactly 
, your taste ; how could they be { They are very yonng, and 
it will be quite exciting to put them a little into shape — ^into 
shape. Society, indeed!— Society, whatever it was, would 
I not be nearly so interesting as that. Tell rae everything about 
them, James." 

Encouraged by this, Mr. Rowland began to tell her his ex- 
periences with the children ; but by some means it came about 
that, he could not toll how, their faults got slurred over, and 
their good qualities magnified in hia hand. How did it happen 1 
He could not tell. He had Marion's impertinent little vunois 
before him every word he said, yet he managed to give an 
inoffensive saucy look to Marion — a saucy look which fathers 
do not dislike, though mothers may object to it. And then the 
boy— 

" Arciiie disarms me," he said, " because I can't help seeing in 
him his mother's eyes. Tm afraid he's a dour fellow and sollea, 
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and you can't be expected to be mollified as I am. It takes away 
wheal look at him. And. yet I liadcauaetobe angry." 



"Tell 



KhoBI 



And then Mr. Rowland told the story, beginning at tlie 
apparition of the g^room with liis question about the dougs, and 
eoding with Archie's defence of tiis aunt, who had taken Ida 
money from Mm, against the father who had given it. As he 
told tliis, it seemed to himself less bad us an indictment against 
Archie than he had supposed. Wliat was it, after all, that the 
boy liad done t Tlie enormity disappeared aa it was put into 
words. And Evelyn sat smiling, from time to time shiJdng her 
head. 

"It appears to me," she said, "that if Archie was wrong, aa 
no doubt he was, Archie's father was also ii little to blame." 

"Do you thill k sol "he said eagerly. He was glad to think 
that perhaps this might be so. 

" You would not like him to be disloyal, nor for twenty bank- 
notes! He migjit have swallowed tlie injury to himself of having 
that money flung in his face — " 

"Injury 1 " — Mr. Eowland's countenance fell 

She put her hand upon his, smiling — "Yes, Sir Stern Father, 
That's not your rOle, James ; you were bora to be a most in- 
dulgRnt father, giving in to them in everything. And you must 
henceforward take up your right rOie, and let me be therepreaaive 
influenoo." 

He took her hands between both his. It was not a very strong 
support, so far as physical force went, and yet for the first time 
James Rowland felt their soft fingers close upon his in a way 
that expressed not their usual soft gentleness, but strength. 
He felt himself suddenly liolding on to that hand as if it were 
Ilia sheet-anchor, which indeed it was. 

" To tell the truth," he said, " I think perhaps I looked at them 
through what I suppose were your eyes, Evelyn, seeing how 
unlike they were to you, how little wortliy to live with you, to 
have the rank of your cliildren. It was that, at all events, made 
me hard upon poor little May. It's not her fault if she is more 
like Jean Brown than she is like a lady, or anything that had 
even been near you." 

"Whom should she be like but the person who has brought 
her up ! I am deliglited to hear tliatthey are so loyal. I would 
not have that changed for anything in the world." 

"lam not so sure about their loyalty," said Itowland, recalling 
to mind Marion's strict impartiality in respect to her aunt, and 
detachment from her. But he felt sure that Evelyn would be 
able to explain that away also ; and put his foot upon it. No 
need to make the child out worse than she was ; and a rush of 
paternal kindness came over him now that the two were out of 
his sight. It was not their fault. He said, " I don't doubt you'll 
do wonders with Marion, my dear. The little thing is very quick. 
Even in the day or two I was with them, a change came over her. 
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Slie kept her eye upon me, a,c(! without a word just adopted 
manners. No, t dotvt think I am partiaL Indeed I found that 
I was quite tlie reversa" 

I aw af i-aid that a cold shudder, unsuspected by her husband, 
passed over Evelyn, in whicli, if there was horror, tliere was also 
a distinctly comic element. What sort of a -wonderful creature 
must the girl be who "adopted manners" from good Jnioes, the 
most excellent man, but not a model of refinement. She could 
not but laugh, yet shivered a little as well. 

"I am more afraid of Marion tliaii of Archie," she said, "for 
he will cliiefly be your concern. I shall have only the consoling 
part, the petting;, to do with him. I hope your little May is a 
magnanimous little person, who will not mind being pulled to 
pieces for her good ; for I suppose I shall have to do that— if 
you are right." 

She added these last words with a little quick awakening to 
possible danger. He had not been at all complimentary to his 
little girl. Yet was it possible that there was a faint little 
cloud, a suspicion of a cloud on iiis face, to be taken at his word, 
and to have even his wife express, nay repeat what waa his own 
opinion 1 Slie was very quick to see these almost imperceptible 
changes of countenance, and with a little start and catching of 
lierbreiith, awoke to a sense of risk, whichshehad never realized 
before. 

" I have a story of ray own to tell you," she said hastily, "in 
which I shall have to crave a great deal of forbearance on your 
part, James, and pardon for what I have taken upon myself to do, 
or rather to consent to. I thought of asking your permission first, 
but then I felt that anything of this kind migiit seem a want of 
confidence in you." 

His face had changed in a moment to the widest of smiles, and 
brightest of aspects. " Fancy ! " he said, " anytliing for which 
you should have to ask my permission, any wish of yours that 
it would not be my highest pleasure to do. 

"Thank you," slie said, "dear. I felt sure you would back mo 
up r and now I have got this pretty speech to the boot, to make 
me happy. James, do you remember a story I told you wlien 
you first spoke to me, wlien you asked me first, in Helen Stan- 
hope's house 1 " 

" About r'— He paused and added, "Tes : you have seen him 
again 1 " 

" I have seen a man paralyzed, in a Bath-chair, moved, dressed, 
fed, ordered about by a servant The ghost, or far worse than 
the ghost, the wreck of a man." 

"And that was he?" A certain gleam^was it of satisfaction! 
— was for a moment in James Rowland's eyes. But it was only 
for a moment, and tjie next they were subdued by the most 
genuine sympathy. " My poor dear I " he said. 

" It was a great shock to see him, you may suppose ; but that 
is a small matter. He has two children, like oaraelves." 
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The li^ht sprang up in hie eyes, and he thanked lier with a 
sudden ktss upon her liand. 

" A boy and a girl, about the same ages. The girl I have seen 
—a strange specimen to me of a new genenition I have no 
knowledge of; the boy, I fear, a very careless boy. Of all 
things in the world it has occurred to Mr. Saumarez, oi ali people 
in the world, to desire to conlide these children to me." 

"It shovs that he has more sense than I could have thouKht." 

" Their mother, of course, is dead, and he thinks he will die 
soon. I liear from others that how he lives at all is a wonder, 
though they think him likely to go on living j but he wishes me 
to take the guardianship of his cliildren -' 

" And you have accepted ? " 

" No, I liave not accepted. That was too much to do, without 
your approval at least : even with it I doubt if I could take sach 
a responsibility. It is not so bad as that. But I have pledged 
myself to ask them to Rosmore, for a long visit, to make their 
at-quuintanee thoroughly. Tbey are young people wlio are, ae- 
comiug to their slang, up to everything. I have been in great 
doubt since, whether it would be a good thing for — our two." 

James Rowland's eyes iiaslied agJiin. After all there are some 
things which the experiences of a lifetime cannot do away with. 
Ah a point of fact, he knew well enough that the higher classes 
as he liad seen them, chieHvin India, were fundamentally not a 
bit saperior to the lower classes aa he knew them by more inti- 
mate experience ; and yet, risen from the ranks as lie was, it 
gave him the strangest sensation of pleasure to hear that two 
young aristocrats, children of Society, " up to everything," were 
about to become hLi guests. Even the llavour of somethinK a 
little wrong which was conveyed in tlieso woi-ds, rather height- 
ened than diminished the pleasure. A good thing for— our two. 
Surely it would be a good thing : it would teach them manners 
far more effectually than if they were to observe their father's 
ways to tile end of the chapter. It would smarten up Archie, 
ana let him see what a young man sliould look like in his new 
sphere. 

" My dear," he said, "if that is all you are in doubt about^ I 
think you may set your mind at rest. Two young people who 
are up to everything, will probably find it very dulTat Rosmore; 
but so far as we are concerned, and the two — it can be nothing 
but an advantage. Ask as many jieople as you like : there is 
jilenty of room in the house, and there will be plenty of car- 
riages and horses, and plenty of things to see, though there is 
notning to do, as Archie says." 

"That is a very ad^'auced tldng for Archie to say : it is the 
fashionable complaint." 

"Is it?" said Howland, brightening more and more. He began 
to think that ]ierhaps he had been too severe upon the young 
people, that his anxiety had made him see blemishes which 
perhaps did not exist. It was quite possible that well-made 
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Jthes, and a little money in his pocket, would make entirely a 
!nt figure of Archie ; and little Mny— weli perhaps little 



'Ms.y wanted still less. She was as sharp as a needle. She would 
pick up everything without letting it be seen that she did not 
know it to begin with. The thought flashed through his mind 
that in a weei she woold have made herself an exact copy of 
Evelyn, and what could a, girl do better thau that 1 Marion was 
not like her own mother at all ; she had not those eyes which 
gave Archie, tJiough lie did not know it, so much power. But 
she was very clever : she could make herself whatever she wanted 

The liowlanda had a great deal before them in the few days 
which they were to spend in London, before going, as Mr. Eow- 
land proudly said, home. There were a great many things still 
to buy, which could be got only in town, though the Glasgow 
people had been indignantly sure that nothing waste be had in 
London (to call London tmon, was an arrogance which was not 
to be endured) which could not be much better procured in 
Glasgow. Rowland, however, was precisely tlie man to be of a 
contrary opinion, and he had a list aa long as his arm of things 
that were still wanted. Plate, for one inconsiderable item, and 
carriages on which Evelyn's judgment was necessary, and for 
which orders had to be given at once. He approved of her 
purchases, but thought them far too few and ununportaut. "I 
believe you are afraid of spending money," he said, with a long 
rich lau^li. This rich lau^n of contemjit at all small econouiiea 
and insignificant expenditure is offensive in many people, but 
it was not offensive in James Rowland — perliaps, indeed, to the 
wives of the millionaires, who are thus allowed carte blanche, 
and egged on in the way of plea,sant extrava^nce^ it is newer 
offensive. Evelyn entered into the joke of being niggardly, of 
spending too little. " As if there was not enough to come and 
go upon," lie said, with perfect satisfaction. When any one was 
By, especially any one who was not rich, who could not afford 
these liberalities, she might blush & little and resti-ain with a 
look, or a touch upon his arm, the large utterances of her good 
man ; but when they were alone, she did not find it offensive. 
She went with him from one shop to another, quite pleased 
with herself and him. He was really a satisfactory person to 
go shopping with. He found nothing too costly so long as it 
was good, and threw over cheap things with a fine contempt 
that was refi'eshing to behold, especially to one who for a long 
time had been obliged to take cheapness much into consider- 
ation. One day lie took her into Christie's, and bade her look 
if there was anything good enough for her boudoir at home, 
and stood by smiling with pride in his wife's taste and superior 
knowledge, while she was inspecting those treasures which he 
declared he did not understand. But he did understand bric- 
a-brac, it turned outj much better than Evelyn did, though 

'haps his taste in motares was not so pure. 
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Thus the days passed by ; aiid though those pleasures depended 
very mucli ou the depth of Mr. Kowlaud's pui-se, tliey could 
scaix^ly be called vulgar plnasure-Sj although Evelyn sometimes 
at tliB end of tlie day blushed to think liowshe had enjoyed her- 
self, Waa it the fact of spending money, an operation which in 
itself seemed to give pleasure to her husband, or was it the 
acq^uisition of so many valuable and beautiful things which was 
delightful) It was complicated, aa everything human is, witJi 
the contrast of previous life^ with the pleasure of pleasing him 
by being pleased herself, even perhaps a little by the obsequious 
respect by wliich their progress was attended. This was a poor 
view, and we are poor creatures, tjie best of us — for there waa 
something even m that. As for the purchases themselves, 
Evelyn knew that a cracked pot, a scrap of an old picture, a 
bit of clumsy carving, was capable of giving quite as much 
pleasure as aJi the treasures of art which accumulated in their 
rooms at the hoteL Happily there is compensation in all things, 
and the highest of all deliglitB, in bric-a-brac at leas^ is not to 
him who buys whatever strikes his fancy, regardless of expenses, 
but to liim who " picks up " an unexpected gem, for a few pence 
or shillings, in some ignoble comer where no such treasure could 
be suspected to ba 

And they dined out in the evenings, at the Leightons, of 
course, and at other places, where the great railway man found 
himself ft sort of lion, to iiis great astonishment, where he ex- 
pected modestly to be received, chiefly on his wife's account, in 
spheres wiiich were not his. In this point of view Mr. Rowland 
was delighted, and Evelyn was as proud of her husband as he 
could be of her, which was saying a great deal. Like many 
other people in this world, Rowland waa not in the least vain 
of the real work he had done. He was aware that he had been 
very luoky in many thingSj in the means he had employed, in 
the curious natural facilities which always came in his way ; 
but his own skill and patience and thouglit did not seem to come 
into his mind as deserving of special distinction. " Oh, of course, 
since it was my business, I tried to do it the beat I could," he 
said, as if that were the most natural thing in the world. It 
was his assistants who were the wonderful fellows ; he waa so 
fortunate in always getting hold of the best men ; no man but 
had been true to him, as Brutus says. Evelyn sat by and listened 
with such light in her eyes that her fi'iend, Lady Leigliton, 
looked at her in wonder. " WJiy, you are in love with him 1 " 
said that woman of the world. 

There was one meeting, however, in which Evelyn's feelings 
e exercised in a more complicated and diflicult way. She 



escape, until the very last clay, which Rowland had insisted upon 
devoting to amusement alone. " Wliy shouldn't we begin with 
this ' liow ' which I hear everybody speaking of 1 " 
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" Oh, it is too early for the Row." 

"Never mind; it seems to be pretty, and to have pretty 
ft ^people about it. I want to sit down on a chair and look at 

" As if you were a man to ait long quiet on a chair ! " 

" Come along, Evelyn. I believe you're jealous of the pretty 
mrla," he said with his big laugh. How well siie had known 
how it would be ! Saumarez liaa no objection at any time to be 
Been of the crowd. He had grown to feel his helplessueas a dis- 
tinction, as he would hare felt anything else that belonged to 
hira. But his time for hb promenade was before the fashionable 
hour, and the Rowlands had not gone half the way along before 
the well-known chair became visible slowly approaching. Evelyn 
gripped her husband's arm. 

James, I see an invalid chair there in front of us, with 
three ladiea standing round it. I rather think it must be Mr. 
Saoniare!!. He is sure to see us ; he will aak to be introduced 
to you." 

"Well, my dear : if you would rather not, let's turn back ; 
otherwise, it makes no difference to me. Yes, I might almost 
say I have a kind of curiosity — but not if it troubles you." 

"How should it trouble me!" said Evelyn. But yet it did, 
though tjiere was no reason for it. What was her reason ! A 
half vexation that her husband should see him so humiliat«d, so 
helpless and pitiful a spectacle ; a half terror to see her husband 
reflected through his eyes. But there was no help for it now. 

" Make me acquainted with Mr. Rowland, my dear hidy," 
Sauinarez siiid. I liave wanted to make his acquaintance ever 
aineo I heard— how lucky a man he was." 

"You may say that, said Rowland heartily, "the luckiest 
man, I tliink, in the whole world." 

" You say so," said the invalid, " to the man who can periiaps 
best understand you in the whole world, being the unluokiest 
man in' it, I should think ; a failure in everything beside you, 
who are a success in everything. You must let me congratulate 
you, as one of your wife's earliest friends. I am just sufficiently 
older than she is to have held her in my arms as an infant" 

"For heaven's sake, none of that! "Evelyn exclaimed under 
her breath, with a flash of ovei'powering offence. He eyed her 
with a smile in those two brilliant eyes. 

" To have petted her as a little girl, to have — admired her as 
a woman r nobody can know so well as I what a prize you have 
got, Mp. Rowland." 

Jamea was a little surprised, and slightly, faintly disturbed. 
" I hope I know that," he said, " and my great good fortune." 

" And I hope," said Evelyn, " that I am not considered likely 

to enjoy all tliis, listening to those mutual compliments. I, for 

my part, am fully alive to my own good fortune. James, I think 

we must go on. We have to be at Madeline's." 

_ "MadeRue," said Saumarez with a laugli, "is always Mrs. 
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Rowland's excuse. She is constantly goinff to Madeline's if one 
tries to detiiiii her for a moment. But you must wait till I tell 
you how kirit] she has lieoii to my ohildren. It cannot but do a 
young girl good to be in itii^. Rowland's society ; ' t . . 



doubly grateiul for my motherless Eoae. I hear you've got Lord 
Olydesdale'a place at Rosmore." 
Mr. Rowland did not like to hear it called Lord Clydesdale' 



place. " Until the moment when we can get him to sell it to ua," 

" Ah, will he sell 1 Tliat'a & different matter. A rich tenant 

r lying a good rent, tliat's one thing — but Clydesdale won't selL 
hope you are not calculating upon that." 

"We shall see," said Rowland, not well pleased. 

"Yea, we shall see. And must you really go — to Madeline f 
Lay me at her ladyship's feet. I will go and give her ladyship 
my opinion of — tlnngs in general, one day very soon." 

" My dear," said Mr. Rowland to bis wife, " I don't think 
much of that— old friend of yours. Cripple or no cripple, lie's 
got a devil in his eye." 

"You cannot think leas of him than I do, James," said Evelyn, 
holding fast by her husband's arm. She knew very well wnat 
he had meant when he had said he would give Madeline hia 
opinion on— things iii general ; and she knew what barbed 
arrow he had intended to place in her heart when he spoke of 
holding her in hia arms as an infant To think that she should 
have been in that man's arms a happy girl, considering herself 
happy in his love 1 She shuddered as the thought passed through 
her mind. 

"Are you cold, Evelyn ? " Rowland said with surprise. 

"Only with the moral cold that is in that man's horrible 
atmosphere," she said. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

" Ye3, he is rather a di-eadful speetacle," said Lady Leighton. 
" Now, one wonders he likes to exhibit himself about the worid, 
where he once was so well known in another way. There's 
nothing so atrttnge as human vanity, Mr. Rowland. I think he 
rather likes to sliow as a sort of prize example of suffering and 
misery. It's a distinction in its way. He had tiie distinction 
of bebig one of the iiandaomest men of his day, and of behaving 
more l^illy than almost anyl)ody elae, and now he's the most 
deplorable sufferer — always the first, you know, whatever he's 

" You are a little hard upon him. Lady Leigliton." 

"Not a bit too hard. I know the man so well. We've always 

been very good friends " 

" What I Though he behaved more badly than ainioat any- 
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body else ! " Eowland said, with a laugh. Evelyn, who, knowing 
■what her friend meant, and still smarting as she was from the 
previous enuounter, felt it alinost as an added injury, looked on 
witli the gravest face, feeling herseli unnble to speak. 

" Well ! — you don't know aociety as I do. You've spent your 
life in priniitive uountiies, where men fly at each other's throats 
when they disapprove of each other. We don't do that heT*. 
We cany on our relations ail the same. Sometiniea, however, 
we speak very plninly, I am glad to say. Ned Saumarez knows 
exactly what I think of him, but he comes to see nie as if wa 
were tne dearest of friends." 

"I don't undcratand society," said Eowland, "nnd I don't 
think I should ever know that part of it. How is anyljodv to 
know which you prefer, the good or the bad, if you tre^at them 
juat the sauiei" 

"Oh, pvevybody knows wliat I think of him, including him- 
self," said Madeline liglitly ; "that's one of our reiineinents. 
And BO you are going to have Ease and Eddy to visit you in the 
country. Yon are a couple of bold people— with a boy and a 
' girl of your own. Of course there will do fallings in love." 

Eowland laughed again, opening his mouth in simple enjoy- 
ment of the joke, as he took it "1 think I can answer for my 
two," he said. 
I "Oh, you can't answer for anybody!" said Lady Leighton, 
[ fiomewiiat sharply. " iloae is a girl of the period, and scorns thtib 
^kind of thing — so does my Mabel, save the mark! They are 
vboth going to do all sorts of things as soon as they are out— 
I -walk the jiospitals ! I don't know what absurd projects they 
But Eddy, I warn you, is a mauvais siQ'et, Evelyn. He 
^ ia like his father. He makes love to everybody. I don t know 

what age Miss Eowland is " 

" Eighteen," said her father. 

Lady Leighton threw up her hands. "His natural prey! 
, ind she has been brought up in the country, I suppose, and 

believes anything that is said to iier " 

I "She has been brought up," said Eowland, a little displeased 
I ■with the turn the conversation was taking, "in Glasgow, which 
erjy different thing from the country, and perhaps not so 
I much given to the innocence of faith." 

1 " Oh ! " said Lady Leighton, making a dead pause. She had 
not the least idea how a girl could be brought up in Glasgow, 
any more than if it had been Timbuctoo. Tiie country slie 
comprehended; town she comprehended — but Glasgow! A 
"smart" Lidy'a information stops long befoi-e it comes to sucli 
a point as that 

^'Perhaps," said Evelyn, troubled by all this, "I have been 
imprudent. It is awkward, anyhow, to hare tliese young 
people coming to us so soon, when we are scarcely settled ; but 
•' '- hard to aay no, when one is appealed to, for the good of 
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"I]iope," said Rowland, "it is an appeal you never will 
refuse. It sliocks me ratlier to hear you now (liacUBsing your 
future guests. Dou't tliey become sacred as soon as you invite 
them, like the strsingers in a Bedouin's tent? Thats our old 
Scotch way." 

" Mr, Eowland, you are a darling," said Lady Leigliton, " quite 
too great a darling, Evelyn, for tliia wicketl world. I am so 
glad you have invited me ! But is it not the Sootoh way to tear 
one into little pieces after one is gone 1 The balance must he 
kept straight somebow." . 

" It is not the way in my house," he said, witii a certain 
severity, not liking that little scoff at the Scotch way, though 
he had brought it on himself. Rowland had no objection to 
have hia fling at his fellow-Scot when occasion served. He had 
vituperated the Glasgow tradesmen largely for being slow, for 
being behind the time. He had thought everything "provincial " 
—the hardest word to be applied to such a huge and important 
plB.ce; but he felt otfended when any one elae followed hia 
example. Evelyn had begun to know the look in his face. 

That afternoon, when they had completed all their last 
em/ilettea, chosen everything, ordered everything they wanted, 
and were seated together over the little tea-table which has 
once more become, though under changed circumstances from 
tliose of the eighteenth century, one of the confidential centres 
of life in England, a visitor appeared who disturbed their talk, 
and gave to the astonished Kowland another new sensation. 
He was tired with much niovenient^ declaring that London 
fatigued him more than the iiottest of the plains, and that the 
shops made a greater call on his energies tliau any railway or 
canal lie had ever had to do with ; and the rest and comparative 
coolness of the room was pleasant to them both, the beginning 
of the day having been unlucky, and a disagreeable turn given, 
as sometimes Jiapjjens, to all its occurrences. There is some- 
thing in luck after all, and perhaps the primitive people who 
turn back from the day's adventure at sea, and labour on land, 
because they have met an ill-omened passenger — an evil eye — 
have more reason in their superstition than is p;enerally sn^ 
posed. That morning's encounter with the invabd in his chair 
had been bad for the Howlands, They had found nothing they 
wanted. The persons they desired to see had been out of the 
way. The commissions they had given were not executed to 
their mind. Everybody knows that sometimes, without any 
apparent cause, this will l>e tlie case, to the trial of one's temper 
and the confusion of all one's arrangements. Some one else had 
snapped up the picture wliich they had selected at the picture- 
dealer's. There had been nothing successful that they bad 
done that day. Rowland, of course, was too enlightened and 
modem to think of anything like an evil eye. But Evelyn was 
old-fashioned, and not without a touch of natural and womanish 
superstition. She set it down to the score of Saumarez and 
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F^iat meeting which she hiul wished so much to avoid ; nad the 
l-tllought oppressed her move than the contrarieties of the day- 
"It was all our unlucky meeting vrith tliat man," she even went 
-90 far as to Bay, when she came in, jaded and disappointed, 
J-fceling the unsuccessful day all the moi-e that everything 
piiitherto had been so very much the reverse. "Do you think 
I he threw a spell upon ubT' Rowland said with a laugii. "He 
f doesn't look at all unlike an old magician, to say the truth." 
I Evelyn's little outburst of temper somenow soothed her husband. 
I And though be grumbled a little at the heat, which was worse 
L ithan Indian, and declared that the English were asses never to 
1; have introduced the punkah, yet he soon recovered his elasticity 
"i miud. And when the door opened and Miss Saamarez was 
oinounced, he was loun^ng in the easiest way upon a sofa, 
id discoursing to his wife, as he loved to discourse, upon the 
sautiful country to which he was about to take her, and the 
P-Tiews from the colonnade which encircled Eosmore. 
I " Miss Sftumarea." There walked in a tall eirl in the simplest 
[ of dresses, but without a soil or sign of dust, or crease, or 
crumple of any description, perfectly self-possessed, yet per- 
fectly unpretending, witii that air of being and knowing that 
she was the best of her kind, which ia born with some people, 
and to others ia utterly beyond the possibility of being acquired. 
Rosamond would not have been fluttered, she would have known 
perfectly wjiat to do and how to behave herself, liad she walked 
into the presence of the Queen instead of into tliat of James 
Bowland, who, very much flustered, and conscious that he had 
loosed his necktie a little, and that his collar was not so stiff as 
it ougjit to be, got up in much surprise and discomfiture. 
Evelyn rose slowly from her low chair, with a feeling more 
wretched still. A sort of sick loathing of the very name, and 
of tlie connection she had so foolishly allowed herself to bo 
drawn into, overwhelmed her ; and it was all she could do to 
keep this Gensation out of her face as Eosamond came forward 
ana offered a peachy cheek to her kiss. The young iady took 
in the aspect of things in a moment. 

"I am afraid I have disturlwd you," she said, "just when 
J13U are tired and resting. I asked the man if it was a good 
time, but lie did not know. They never know anything, those 
servants in a hotel, Btit I will go away directly, bb soon as I 
have asked one little question. Thank you very much, but I 
don't think I had better sit down." 

She had a high-bred voice, soft but perfectly clear, with the 
finest low intonation. She spoke very quietly, but Eosamond 
always had the gift of being heard. 

" Yea, yes, you must sit down," said Rowland, awakening to a 
more agreeable sentiment as he handed her a chair. 

"We have just come in," said Evelyn. "You must forgive 
me : we have had a very tiring day." 
_ " It is so hot and dusty, I do not wonder. One feels as if one 
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were breathing dust and noise and people, anything but air, 
But you liave it hotter in India," sne said, turning hor fftce 
towards Rowland, with a little gracious acknowledgment of 
his presence, and of wliat and who he vfsM. 

" It is hotter, but there are more .ippliancea. I waa saying to 
my wife we should have had a punkah." 

"Something that the poor natives pull and pull to give you 
airl I have lieard of that— but who punkahs them?" said 
Hosamond, with a sweet severity, as if calling ujiou him to give 
an account of tyranny and selfisli misgovern meat, presumably, 
yet perhaps not inexcusably his fault. 

"I am afraid we don't think much on that subject," said 
Rowland; "they are natives, you know, and like it, not the 
punkah, but the heat" 

"Ah I there is, of course, always somethina; to be said on both 
sides of a question. Dear Mrs. Rowland, I came to you from 
my father, who gets a great fidget with his illness. Since lie 
cannot move himself, ne likes to keep some one always in 
motion. It was to ask when we were to go to jou, Eddie and 
I. I thought it would be bett«r to wait until you let us know. 
but father thinks those who are to be obliged should take all 
tiie trouble, which of course is just, too. So will you please 
think it was not wanton intrusion, but to save you the trouble 
of writing a note." 

" I'll answer for my wife, that she could not be otherwise than 
glad to see you,'' satd Rowland, astonished to see that Evelyn 
hesitated. 

Miss Rosamond gave him a pretty bow and smile, but it waa 
evident that she considered his judgment an exceedingly amuU 
matter, and did not at all accept his answering for his wife, as 
he iguorantly thought himself quite qualified to do. 

" Lideed, you must not think I take your coming as intrusion. 
And, of course, you must arrange your visits beforehand." 

"It is scarcely that," said Eosamond. "We have not many 
visits to arrange : people don't ask a ^irl who is not out, except 
it is for charity, like you. And Eddy is rather a pickle : I have 
not concealed that from you. Nor is it to tell us the very day, 
as if I were putting a pistol to your liead. Indeed, I only came 
because I was sent. Father is often exceedingly tiresome, but 
it is easier to do what he tells one than to argue with him that 
it is not wiiat one ought to do." 

" We liave scarcely had time yet to consider what we shall be 
doing. Our house, you know, is scarcely in order yet. I hardly 
know what accommodation tliere is, or how we shall arrange 
matters. I know nothing yet but what I have been told. But 
as soon as we are quite settled," said Evelyn, "you may be sure 
that I will let you know." 

"To be sure, said Rosamond ; "I knew my instinct was right. 
Now, that is just what I wanted. I shall be able to satisfy 
father." 
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But, my dear," cried Bowland in liorror, '' of course you will 
be deliglitetl to seetliis young lady whenever shapleiises. There 
is plenty of accommodation, and we could be doing nothing 
in which we should not be glad to liavo the pleasure of her 

"Let me settle, please, James," said Evelyn, a little croaaly, 
" These things want arranging, as Eosanuond quite knows." 

Consternation filled the mind of the man who did not know 
tlie ways of society. To allow an intending guest to feel as if 
by any possibility she might not be welcome nt any time, over- 
whelmed him with dismay. He got up and walked to the 
window to free himself at least from responsibility — to be no 
party to such an astounding act of inhoapitabloneas. Certainly 
that was not "our Scotcli way." He stood there a little, with 
his back to them, listening to the soft voices running on. He 
was very suaceptible to tbe music of these mellowj well-bred 
voices. And the girl's had no sound of offence in it, neither 
had Evelyn's any hardness. He stood looking at the street 
while they had it out between them, calculating the times and 
Beasons. Not for about a month did the Saumarez family leave 
London. Miss Rosamond had to go to her grandmothers, and 
it was the time of Eddy's examination ; so that arrangement 
was necessary on both sides. He stood there feeling more and 
more. every moment what an ignoramus he was. He would 
have bidden the young people to come at once, to accompany 
him through all the difficulties of settling down, had he had his 
way; and to accept such an invitation would have disturbed 
all then' plans as well as Evelyn's. Well, well ! in this respect 
it was evident that the calm society way was the best. And 
vet, middle-a^d as he was, and acquainted with the world as 
he believed himself to be, he felt that he would not have liked 
to have a proposed visit from himself discussed and regulated 
like this, 

"I hope you have settled," lie said, coming back from the 
window, when the soft ripple of the voices came to a little 

" Oil, yes, the fifth of October ; thank you very much," said 
Hosamond. "That will suit us quite, extremely well. Father 
. will still be at Aix, and Eddy's exam, will be over, and I shall 
have finished with grandmamma. Thank you so verv much, 
dear Mrs. Rowland. Now I see father was right in making me 
come— though I did disturb you at the first." 

" Only because I was a little cross, my dear, and tried " 

"I don't believe she ia over cross — is she J "said Rosamond, 
•appealing to Rowland. "We shall see how you put up with 
Eddy. Eddv is enough to make any one cross. Of course he 
will break down in nis exam. : he always has done it, and he 
always wilL There are some boys who seem to go on like that 
lurpose that everybody may see they will not take the 
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trouble. There seems some pride among boys as to not taking 
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trouble. They ivro nBliamed to say they have worked tor any-1 
thing. Aod latlier seems to understand it, but I do not." [ 

"Neither do I, Misa Bosftmond," said Rowland ; "you and I 
will agree. I think a young fellow should be floggeu that goes 
on like that." 

" I should not like Eddy to be flogged," said Eosamond, in her 
cool, even, awcet voice. " Of course he was floggej at Eton — 
awiahed, as they call it— and !io did not mind one bit. They 
wither like it. They are proud of what is a shame, and ashamed 
of things they ought to be proud of. That's one of the things 
Eddy says ' that no girl can underKtand.' " 

Rowland approached tlie table where the tea still stood, anfl 
where the young lady was eating bread-and-butter in her com- J 
posed and reasonable way. "Do you go to a great many balls I" M 
m said, in the tone which he might Jiave applied to a child. I 

Rosamond regarded him from top to too with her calm lumin- ' 
ouseyea. She pausedamomentasif ^oiideringat such extreme 
fatuity. Then she said, "I am not out yet," with great serious- 
ness. A few minutes later she unbent. " I do not wonder you 
are surprised. I am eighteen, but father's condition stops him 
from doing many things — that he does not care to do. Grand- 
mother is too old to go to Court, and nobody has cared very 
much to take me. I shall perhaps t>e presented next year," 

"By the bye," said Rowland, looking with eagerness at his 
wife. 

" What is it, James 1 " 

" Oh, notiiiug," he said, going off again to the window. Both 
of the hidies divined at once what lie wanted to say ; Evelyn 
with a faint regretful sense of the excitement which he betrayed ; 
Rosamond with amnch more prosaic feeling that here was some- 
thing which they wanted to consult each other about. Shewould 
have liked to stay to hear wjiat it was, but a better instinct 
pei-auaded hei- tliat it was time to go away. 

"You have some one with you) "said Evelyn, as she rose to go, 

"I have Champion; he always takes care of me. I do not 
often bring him out at this hour ; but he is quite sufficient for 
a protector. Ah, might I bring Champion 1 He does nothing 
wrong, never misbehaves, nor attempts to lie on sofas. He is a, 
gentleman. Might I bring him 1 It would be such a fiivour, 
for the house will l>e shut up, and grandmauinia cannot bear 
dogs.-' 

Is it a dogt — to be sure I" said Rowland. "I suppose that's 
in my department, Evelyn. My son Archie and you will get on 
very well, if you are fond of dogs," 

" Oh I " said Eosamond. There was something in that mono- 
syllable which implied a good deal more. '" Oh," it seemed to 
say, "you have a son Arcliie, and he is fond of dogsl I don't 
make much account of your son Archie — still — " There was all 
this in the varying of her tone ; hut she did not ask any ques- 
tions. She presented her jieach-like cheek once more to Evelyn 
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to 1>e kissed, aad she offered her hand with e, little inclination 
o£ a curtsey to Itowland. He went down-stairs with her, though 
she remonstrated, and watched her untie her dog from the rail- 
ings with a sense of wondering, wistful admiration. " Oh," he 

. breathed in his heart, "if Marion was but like that!" He 
burst into words when he got up-staira. " 0!i, if I could bat see 
Marion like that ! " This exclamation was quite unintentional 
and involuntary r he was startled into it, and almost regretted 
he bad said it the moment the words were out. 

"Wliyl" said Evelyn, wondering. Then she added, "I hope 
Marion will end by being something much better than 
that," 

" Better 1" he paused a little. "I wish I saw her at all like 
that. The voice, and the manner, and the dress. That girl 
talks almost like you : how composed she is — taking everything 
just as it ougiit to be taken : understanding — You have some- 
thing about you, people in your class— you are more philoso- 
piiical^you seem to know what things mean, even a child like 
that : while Marioo^ — poor little Marion — she is ready to cry or 
fly into a passion about anything — nothing — and to say little 
Impertinent senseless tilings. Even tlie very dress^" 

'■ Dear James, I say what I mean. Probably dear little 
Hiirion is far better in her naturalness than this. I mean 

, nothing against Rosamond. >Sh6 is made uj) of so many things. 

She is natural too, but it is a nature which is full of art. You 

would not like Marion to understand as she dOes, poor child. 

As for the dress — " 

He had received this with much shaking of his head. Marion's 

' naturalness ! If only Evelyn might hnd it so. He thought 
Eosamond much more natural for his part, and he was very 

t grateful to his wife for the "dear little Slarion," which indeed 

[ was more the fruit of opposition in Evelyn than of an affection 
whioh she could scarcely have been expected to feel for a girl 
whom she had never seen. Ho cauglit at the last words as 
Bomethjng to which he could reply^" The dress 1 " 

" I have been thinking about that. It is a great pity you did 
not bring them both up with you to town, Janiea, tor that pur- 
Boae. It was almost certain there would be deficiencies in 

He smote upon his thigh in disgust with liimself. " If I had 
only thought of that ! Indeed I did think of it ; but I thought 
— in short I got out of heart a little with the whole concern. I 
thought^I would keep you from disappointment as long e 
I could; keep you from seeing what they ' 
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common, fooUsh— Evelyn, I havehad a temble disappointment, 
I A hideous sort of undeception. It is all my own fault— that I 
[ should have been Huch a heartless fool as to leave them there all 
e years ! " 

Evelyn got up to support him in this sudden breakdown. 
I She put her arm round the big shoulders, which it would not 
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hajf endiiile. "James, dear Jnmea I what nonsense you are 
talking. Your c)iildren and your Mary's — no, no, m^ good 
man I you are excited ; you are over-anxious ; you have juaged 
the poor dear cliildren too iiardly. tiliull we stay another week 
and uavH them down here, and set tlio clotlieu to riglits 1 Fancy 
you, of all people in the world, being so mucli influenced by a 
question of clothes ! " 

"If it were only that!" he said, holding her close to him, 
almost weeping on her shoulder. It was safer not to investigate 
what it was that made the strong man's eyes so wet und sore. 
Evelyn did not attempt any such prying, but let him hide liim- 
self — he so much stronger than she was — in her soft bold, and 
swallow the sob that was in his capacious heart. No one ever 
guessed but in that moment, what it was to James Rowland to 
have lost his ideal children, the little things with all their 
sweetness wliom he remembered, and to have found tlie common- 
place young man and woman whom he now knew. Evelyn's 
tender sympathy, compassion, and presently the tremulous 
laugh with whicn she began to jest and tease him about his 
de\'otion to externals, his fancy for line clotlies, brought Jiim at 
last to himself. He was a little asliamed to feel his eyes red, 
to know that he must look aimtrat like a woman who had been 
crying wlien he raised his head to tJio light. But nil that Evelyn 
did to betray her knowledge was a little kiss upon his eyes, 
which she gave him heartily, as if in spite of lieraelf. And tlieii 
tliey sat down to consider the question, which was decided at last 
in favour of "going home," as Evelyn called it, there to take 
such steps for a complete renewal of Marion's wardrobe as her 
taste and knowledge would suggest. It was easy to talk of the 
clothes, to which she had playfully directed the conversation — 
too serious and too emotional to be otherwise discussed : but 
both of them were very well aware that a great deal more was 
meant. 

It was some time after that, when the gravity of the situation 
had been dissijuited, and lighter thoughts and talk came in, that 
he asked her with a little sTiamefacedneas, whether she had gone 
through that ceremonial to which Rosamond Saumarez had 
referred. "I suppose you have been — presented, as they call 
it," he said with a laugfi. 

"Oh, yos^at tlie proper time, wlien I was a girl. I was only 
at one drawing-room after that. We were too poor to afford the 

"You are not too poor now to afford- — whatever you please in 
that way — Evelyn : he laughed, aljashed and shy, but eager, 
" should you think it right to— go again." 

" Oil, yes," site said by no means so earnestly. " I hope you 
would not dislike it, James." 

"Dislike it! — to show one's reverence and homage to the 
Queen 1 Good heavens, no I if a man felt good enough— It seems 
as if it should be a kind of duty, Evelyn,'*^ 
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"Tea," she Baid, not BO fervent even novr; " but not this year, 
T cnn take Marion neJtt spring." 

He laughed so tliat he almost cried. "And I suppo.so I shall 
iuive to get myself up in some ridiculous costume or otiier to 
«o with yoii— me and little Mey— a pair of guys— before the 



CHAPTER XIX, 

This sudden glimpse into her husband'ti deeper nature which 
it was so easy to lose siglit of in Jiis genial and easy exterior, 
touched Evelyn more than words could say. She entered into 
his profound discontent with the tenderest sympathy, a little 
appalled by it indeed, and by the prospect of atniggliiig in her 
own person with the two grown-up children, who were so mu^h 
more difficult a problem at the age theT had now reached tlian 
had they been younger. Slie contemplated the prospect with 
no little dismay. The words of his faltering disclosure, "little, 
common, fooliali," were of all others the words most difficult to 
reconcile with any liiglier or generous quality. The only thing 
that seemed to have broken the shock to James was that the 
boy had hia mother's eyes. But what, Evelyn said to herself 
with a little sjiudder, would the mother herself have appeared 
to Rowland now, if she had been living a!l these years stagnant 
in their old world, growing fat and prosaic, wlule he had gained 
so many new experieneesi And liow much raiglit liia dis- 
appointment have to do with lierself, and that faculty of seeing 
things through other eyes which conies with sympathy and 
close iutercoui-se. He might not have required so much from 
his little Marion, poor child, if it had not been for Evelyn. So 
much the greater, then, was her responsibility who had accus- 
tomed him to a dill'erent standard, and so unintentionally 
brought to him an acute pang. Evelyn said to herself that, 
however desUlvsioiiB her husband might be, she must try to 
keep a motherly clamour in her own eyes. She must endeavour 
to suffer long and be kind, to think no evil — neither to lae dis- 
gusted nor discouraged. It was perhaps pai-tly hev fault. She 
must take it upon her own shoulders, and refuse to see anything 
that was undesirable to be seen. Rut it w!ls very ditliuult for 
her to form any just idea of wliat was t)ie special trouble which 
she had to expect — even of how the littleness and commonne.s3 
would show themselves. She thought of a wild girl speaking 
broad Scotch, a young man with sinewy limbs, and perliaps 
.(forgive her ignorance) a kilt, speaking the language which m 
books is put into the lips of the Celt. The^i' were not Celts, she 
' new, and Glasgow was not a place for gillies and wild High- 
. LnderB. But of the gillies and wild Highlanders she did know 
i» little, though of Glasgow, nothing, no more than if it had been 
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in tlie South 8eas. Hlie tried to compoae the imagination which 
piiirited a highly coloured tab] au tn!l of red 1 a r ai If eckles, 
and a wonderful pi-imit « pee U \1 >t, s! p felt she must 
reiiollect, James rni^ht 1 ave jn If, 1 tl I ]j 1 ut for 

hei-self, though she in lierovope 111 tl I ttotlirow 

any cold shiide upon then It II I t tl ■m now 

light shed an illuniinat o tl at II l^ S upon 

the house of whi<;h he w 3 so 1 1 I 1 I I I I iniin- 
ating judgment soon n ade out, n 
acriptioQ of Marion, to be chiefly " 
'zetheinipi ' ' ■ ■ ■■ 
e deBcripti 
and from the same 
from the colo: 



e she recoKnized the corresponding viott 



ipon the Clyde and the passing Ixtats 
These were tho chief tliingg he liad told her — and no society, 
and that unkenipt, uncultured two. In her inneruiOEt retirement 
Evelyn shuddered a little at what was before her. 

It was not a very pleasant prospect, especially with Rosamond's 
clear eyes observing everything in the interior, and carrying 
bock her report to the world. However, all this hitd to be faced 
courageonsly. Siie had undertaken the burden, and she must 
tit it to her oack. No one could iielp her with it, nor was it &t 
that she should desire to elude it. It waa henceforward her 
work in the world, and to corafoi-t her husband in his discon- 
tentment ; to charra it away ; to persuade him that things were 
better than he thought, and, lastly and chiefly, to make them 
so, was her occupation, the trust she had received. She did not 
confess either to him or any one the alarm it gave her. She 
laughed him quietly out of his depression. "You will see things 
will arrange themseh-es," she said. But it must be confessed 
that when Evelyn set out, surrounded b^ overjr luxury, with a 
railway director to hand her into a special carriage, and all the 
otficittla, great and small, bowing down before the gj-eat Indian 
railwaj^ man, she was disposed to tliink uU this honour and glory 
Eomething like a farce, considering what she was going to. Had 
she travelled in the simplest way, nobody taking any notice, 
with the humblest quiet house awaiting her, without these 
" complications," how much more light-hearted would she liave 
been ! But fortunately James liked the attention of the railway 
people : a King's Cross director waa an important functionary 
in his eyes. 1 he inspectors and porters to him were like the 
regiment to a military man. It waa agreeable to have the 
recognition that he was somebody, that his life had not been 

Meanwhile, the news of the approaching arrival had a very 
great effect in Sauchiehall Road, whither Mr. Rowland hiwl 
written directing that Marion and Archie should proceed to 
Eoamore on Tuesday, to be there when he arrived with hia wife. 
"You can go down in the morning," he wrote, "and tell the 
housekeeper we shaU be at home for dinner. Nothing i 
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than this will be needed, she will fenow what to do. You can 
■occupy the rooms you preferred wbeu you were at Eosmore 
■witli Die, but with this reservation, that Mrs. Rowland may 
make other arrangements when she comes." This perhaps was 
not a very judicious way of presenting liis wife to his childi'en, 
but few men are judicious in this particular. He intended that 
they should understand at once that Evelyn was sovereign 
miiitress of the house. 

"Mrs, Eowland," said Annfy Jeau, "and the liousekeeper ! " 
Her voice sank below her breath in apparent awe, but this was 
.only the cloak of other emotions. "Oh, the ingratitude," she 
icried, " of men — ^though many and many a time has he thankit 
me for being so good to you bairns, that Iwve been like my ain. 
And now he has gotten a housekeeper, and never even offered 
me the place : there is nae gratitude in men." 

"Touthe place — of tjie nousekeeperl She's just a servant," 
said Marion. 

"And what am I but just a servant? I've been ane, ye 
necdna deny't, to you: its been aye your pleasure tlmt mis 
been followed, no mine ; and 1 was a servant loss before I was 
married, and thought no shame. No; I have naneof your silly 
pride about words. A housekeeper witii a good wage and a, 
good house behind her, and the comniand of ail the orders, is a 
very responsible person. He might at least have given me the 
offer, and I would have thought it no discredit. It would have 
been, a grand provision for me at my age.'' 

" I would never have consented," said Archie, for once taking 
the first word, " A servant in my fatlier's house ! " 

"Nor me," said Marion, "it's just out of the question. I would 
never have spoken to him if he had dared to offer that to you." 

"I would nave thought it nae disoredit," said Mrs. Jean. 
"And ye'll maybe, with all your pride, tellme what's to become 
of me now ? It's little, very little, I have laid away. My heart 
was aye set on to do ye full justice. A' my young days ye have 
had the best of them. I've seen many a good place go past me, 
and e^'en a good man, but I would never gie up ray trust ; and 
now ye are going away without a tear in your e'e, or a word in 
your mouth, for your auld aunty — that was just too faithful to 
you. And I'll Lave to take a place somegate for my living. He 
might have given me the offer at tlio least." 

" If you think my father will leave you without a provision," 
said Archie 

"A provision !" said Marion, more doubtfully, "that's a great 
thing— but a little assistance you may be quite sure— and we'll 
always como and see you, and bring you anything we can. 
Aunfy, ye need not be taking up time with httle tilings of yours 
wlien there's us to settle about. We must go, as papa says we 
are to go. Is there anything I will be wanting to wear i " 

"We might all die and be buried, and Mey's first thought 
VDuld be what she would have to wear I " 

1.2 
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"That's reasonittla enougb," said the aunt ; "she would want 
mourning if ony one of tiie fumily — but wo neednii tliink of 
that till the time coineB. There wouldna be much wanted for 
me," she went on, beguiled, Jiowever, by tlie doleful, delightful 
aubiect, though it was contrary to her own injunction ; " there's 
little crape ever wasted on a poor aunty in these days, ' Oh, 
it's no a very near relation— just our aunt,' tliey will say, and 
oot in a' the coloara of the rainbow in six months or less, 

"Aunty Jean," said Marion, in hercalm little voice; "it's no I 
a funeral we're thinking of, but to go down to Itosmore Ott 1 
Tuesday to meet papa— and mamma." 

" I wouldna stoop to call her mamma. I would call her just 
Mrs. Kowland, as he says." 

"I have settled in my mind about that," said the cirl, "but 
not about my frock. Wilt I wear tliat one he bouglit me at 
MacCoH's shopl The body's not made, but Miss Peebles would 
do it if she gob her orders to-night ; or I might wear my silk J 
If you would tell me what you think about that, and just let 
the other things alone." 

"Ye Lave nae mair feeling," protested Mrs. Brawn, "than ft 
little cat — as ye ar&" 

" But a cat lias no need to take thought about its dress," said 
Marion, philosophically, " and see, I'm wanting to make a good 
impression. My silk would maybe look too grown-up, and trying 
to be grand ; and ifc'a a. very rustling aUk, like your red one, 
aunty. Uut I notice that very soft silks are the fashion, and I 
white is becoming to me. If the body was made like that one J 
of Janet MacCWs ■" ■ 

"With plenty of nice red ribbons " 

"No red ribbons at all," cried Marion, "but just muslin work, 
and all white. In white," she continued, with natural percep- 
tion, " you cannot go far wrong. I wish I was as easy in my 
mind about Archie. His trousers are all bags at the kneeSj and 
there's something about his ooat^ Pap'Ji" said Marion^ "is an 
old gentleman, but there's something quite dilferent about his 
coat/' 

" I would just imagine sae," said Mrs, Brown with contempt. 
"What is he caring about his coat, a man of his age, whereas 
Archie's but a young latl I I would buy a pair of lavender 
glo\-es Archie. With all that money in your pocket ye may 
weel allow yourself a pair of gloves, and Marion too." 

" Oh, I wil! buy her aa many gloves as she likes," said Archie, 
with sometliing of the tone ot the millionaire — as he felt him- 
self to be. He had the remains of the twenty pounds in his 
pocket after having got many gi-atifications out of it, including 
the dinner to the lads, which nad been highly successful, but not 
very costly, and he was on the whole very well satisfied with 
himself. 

" I canna remember," said Mrs. Brown, " that ye have offered 
gloves or ouytliing else, or so much as a flower, to me. But , 
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i a, very different question," she added, ■with satirical 
Ibriskueas; "I'm just myseV the old glove that ye tosa away, 
■ It's done its part, poor tiling, but yeVe nae mair usu for it. — 
fMey, slip the new irook on ye that I may see how it looks, and 
I then you could run to Miss Peebles. It she canna do it, I will 
I just have to cobble it up for you mysel'." 

'Tm going to have no cobbling up," said Marion decisively. 
'She must just do it, whetlier she can or not. She would be 
I very faia to get jobs from Rosmore." 

I "Aunty, did. ye mean yon — about my never giving ye any- 
I thing J " said Archie, when May had gone. 

" Me, laddie ) Ko, no, I didna mean it. I was just in a girn- 
ing humour. She doesna see it, and you dinna see it ; and maybe 
I I think more than I should about the dirty siller, and how I am 
to make my living after having been used to owre muckle com- 
fort and ease. But it's just my life that's going from mej" cried 
I Mrs. Brown, putting her handkerciiief to Tier eyea. " It I did 
speak about the housekeeper's place, it was no for the grand 
situation nor the wages, nor even the perquisites, it was just that 
I would have been near my bairns. I would have seen my bairns 
— them the young Lady and tlie young gentleman, ana me the 
servant woman : but I could have seen them every day, rvnd now 
the Lord kens if I'll ever see tliem mair," 

" Aunty, we're not savages nor brute beasts ; how can ye thini 
I yo will never see us maii'T" 

"My laddie,'' she said in her tear.'! ; "it's no only that youll be 

taken from me, but I'll have to think of myseV too. I canna keep 

I up a house like this over my head, nor a servant to do my work. 

I I will have to ^et lodgers, or take a place, or do something for 

L my bread. I will maybe leave Gleaka a' thegither," she added 

t in a tone of despair, as who should have said, leave paradise ; 

I "for I have my little pride like other folk, and I wouldna like 

, them that have kent me liere, with every comfort about me, to 

see me taiglin' after a wheen lodgers, or standing about the 

register office looking for a place." 

"Aunty Jean, ye cannot tor a moment think that my father 
would leave you like that without a provision. If he does, I will 
leave Aim." 

" Oh, Archie, hold your peace ; it's not your part to 

" 1 will ! " cried the boy, flushing red. " I will never go near 
his grand house. He may do what he likes, he will get nothing 
out of me. I was just in an awful state of delight when he was 
ooming home," said Archie ; " you know I was. It was the king 
enjoying his ain again, like the songs, I thought everything in 
theworldwascomingright." He turned a little aside and d; "' 
something out of the corner of his eye. " Aunty," he said 
altered voice, " I will confess to you that I am real disappointed 
in my father. He's no the man I expected. He's like oth 
men, crabbed and thinking of himself. Even when 
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kind thing, as lie did about that moaej, it's in such a way that 
you iuat want to fling it Iwck in his face ! " 

"Oh dinna aay tliat," cried Mrs, Brown, alarmed; "you 
mustna aay that. Hd has liis ain ways of thinking, but lies a 
good father. Archie. Look how lie has kept you all your lives 
with, every lu.tury ; he's grudged you nothing. It was just for 
me to say what you wanted, and aa much as you wanted it was 
aye ready ; never an objection in his mind. Oh, no, no I you 



must never say that I To turn you against your papaw ii 
last thing iu ttie world that would please me. Look wliat nes 
done for ua a' for years and years, I always kent it had to stop 



. e time or other. At first I thought wlien he came harae, ■« _ 
would just all go to him and keep thegither. I didna realize 
what a grand wealthy gentleman lie had grown. I thought of 
the siller and nothing else. I expected he would be just like 
what he was in the foundry^ but rich ; and that's what I brought 
you up to expect. It was just a dreadful mistaka I saw it all 
the moment I set eyes upon him. I just divined it before that 
when I heard of his new wife. It's my fault : you've not been 
brought up as ye ought to have been, for I diana understand 
things, Archie. Now I understand. But oh, my bonnie man, 
dinna take up a grudge against your panaw 1 He's been as kind 
to me as ever he could be. Now he'a done wi' me, and I'm no 
more wanted. I've nae claim upon him that he should provide 
for me, n great, niuckl& strong woman, no fifty, quite able to 
work. But for the Lord's sake, Archie, whatever you do, dinna 
you turn on your papaw ! " 

"Aunty Jean," said the lad, who was half sobbing too, "I 
think hes a just mau, and, as you Bay, he has never gruclged 
money. If he provides for you, I'll give you tuy word I'll do 
justice to him. I'll listen to no prejudice, I'll just give him 
my best attention, and maybe we'll come to understand one 
another. But if he doesn't God forgive him for it, for I'll not. 
Ill come back here, itud 111 take a situation, and we'll fend 
together. You shall have no lodger but me ; you'll be liouse- 
keeper to nobody but me. This shall just be the test for him, 
if he's the man I thought him or no. And if it's no, he may 
search the world for a son : he'll get none of me ! " 

" Oh, my ain laddie 1 " said Mrs. Brown, choked by tears and 
emotion. She could say notiiing more, for at this moment the 
door opened and Marion entered, wearing the skirt of the pretty 
dress which her father had allowed her to buy at Mr. MacColl s 
splendid shop. The stuff intended to make the "body" was 
wound round her shoulders. She resembled exceedingly one of 
the figures which make so fine an appearance in the sliops. It 
was an ideal which would certainly have satisfied her highest 
desires. She was too much absorbed to notice the emotion of 
the others. "You see," she said as she came in, "the skirt is 
very nice and wants no altering. It is just my length, which 
'a a providence. I think this is tar better than my silk." 
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Mrs. Brown awakening to a new interest, got up and walked 
round her, inspecting the garment closely. Perhaps she was 
glad of tlie oocasioa of concluding an interview whicli was 
agitating to botii ; but the attraction of the half-made di'ess 
would Lave been a great one in any circumstiinces. Archie 
took the opportunity to escape, neither having nor pretending 
to have any interest in the matter, wJiile a very keen and close 
discussion went on about the manner of " making up the body." 
In respect to this these ladies were not of the same mind, Mrs. 
Brown beine reluctant to accept Marion's new theory or sim- 
plicity, whicn the sharp little girl had picked up somehow since 
the change which had come in her fortunes. Aunty Jean 
wanted bright ribbons, a sash, a bow at the tjiroat " to brighten 
"" op," as she said. But Marion held lier own. It was only at 

a close of the controversy that she found out that anything 
' "jeen amiss. She turned upon her aunt aa if she were mak- 

„ n accusation. " Your eyes are red," she said ; " you've been 

jying 1 " with a tone in which there was a certain sense of 

jury, as of one who had been left out. 
. "Weel, if I have been crying, it's naething extraordinary," 
laid Mrs. Blown; "naething to call for your notice." 

" What is it that's the matter now t " 

" You have just not as much heart aa would He on a sixpence, 
' ne such a question. There's your father will be just 
1. He will think nothing about it. He will think I 
iJiould just ^ve ye up as I took ye ; the one as pleasant as the 
Bother. Oh, it is very little that folk kens, wjien they begin, 

)w it's to end." 

" But I suppose," said Marion, " you would like us to have the 
^^dvautage now that he has come home? You never expected 
' re were just to bide on with you." 

" Oh, no, I never expected it : I'm no just a fool for all the 
ray that ye set up ^our little neb to me. ' 

'Well," said Marion, "then what have ye to complain of. 
Aunty Jean) You knew all the time : it was always his mean- 
ing to come home ; and ye have always spoken about it. Both 
Archie and me, we've learned to look forward to it ; and ye 
would like us to lose all the advantage now I " 

"It's you that just canna understand. It's maybe not your 
fault. I was \'ery muckle taken up with mysel' and what I had 
to put on, when I was your age. No your mother : she waa aye 
difl'ei'ent. It's me ratlier that you're like— for all that yell 
think shame to speajc to me in the street three months ^ter 
this day." 

"What for should I think shame to speak to you," said 
Marion ; "for everybody knows ye belong to us, Aunty Jean) 
There would be no reason for that : we cannot liide it if wo 
wanted to hide it. It would just be bringing odium on our- 

" And that's a' ye have to say 1 " 
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"What more Bhoulil I sayl I'll just go and take off the sHrt, 
and run round to Misa Peebles about the body ; for between tliia 
and Tuesday there's very little time." 

"There is none to lose, that's true. Ye had better tell her 
that ye want it on Monday niglit, for they're never to be lippen't 
to, thae mantua-makers." 

"That will be the best way." But perhaps alie felt a little 
compunctious ; for slie paused at the door to throw a look back 
and a word. " I think ye may make your mind eivsy, Aunty 
Jean, that papa will not do a shabby thing either to ue or to 
you.'' 

Mrs. Brown raised her hand to dismiss the subject with a 
certain natural pride. But though she would not discuss it 
with Marion, iu whose calculations affection was not taken into 
account, it was not without a certain comfort that she adopted 
this conclusion. No, he would not do a shabby thine. It had 
never been his character. Even when he was a working-maii, 
Jims Rowland had never been shabby. He miKht be a wee hard 
to them that offended him, but shabby — no. 1 here was comfort 
in that. So that perhaps, after all, Marion k matter-of-fact con- 
solation -was practically of more importance than her brother's 
feeling. " She's no an ill creature after all," Mrs. Brown said to 
herself. 

The "body" was fortunately done in time, and the dress put 
on with much satiafaction when Tueaday came, whioli proved to 
be, fortunately, a flue day — a day on which a whito dress was 
not inappropriate. Mrs. Brown wept plentifully as the young 
pair left her. To them it was only a ploy," but to ber it was 
the parting— the end of her brighter life. She looked after 
them with maternal pride, proud of their good looks and their 
best clothes, and even the new boxes that were piled upon the 
top of the cab. She might have been invited to go down with 
them to break the parting a little. He might have thought of 
a little thing like that, not to treat her just as if she were an 
old nurse, to be dismissed when they were done with her. Jean 
looked after them with streaming eyes. Tbey were not thinking 
that it was good-bye : they had left half of their things behind ; 
they were coming l«ick — oh, very often, and certJiinly in a day 
or two, they both said. It was only a pioy to them. And so 
well as they looked, two young things that anybody might be 
proud of. She thought of Rowland's triumph in showing tbem 
to his wife, and how astonished that proud lady would be to see 
the two, just so lady-like and so gentleman-like ! That was 
Mrs. Brown's view of the case, and it gave her consolation in the 
middle of her woe. 

The young people were surpriaed that their appearance in the 
boat and at the pier, where they landed, was not the subject of 
any demonstration. If their father had been received as a 
person of importance, how much more should tbey who were 
not elderly or old-fashioned like him, but in all the triumph of 
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their youth — his heirs, to whom everything would eventuaUy 
belong. There was, however, only the dog-cart, no more, wait- 
ing for tbem at the pier, with Sandy the groom, who was too 
friendly by half, and not nearly so much impressed as he ought 
to have been with their importance. They spent an hour or two 
by themselves, which would have hung very heavy on their 
hands had not Archie darted down to see the dogs, and Marion 
employed lieraelf in arranging her " things " in. her room, whicli 
was nearly as large tw the whole area of the house in Sauchiehall 
Boad. And then the important moment came. The dog-cart 
had been good enougli for them, but it was not good enougli for 
Mrs. Eowland, and it was in the great new resulendent landatt 
that Marion solemnly di'ove down, all alone, and looking import- 

|. ant enougli to fill the whole carriage, to meet the lady whom 

\ abs called n 



CHAPTER XX 

Evelyn came fully up to her husband's expectations^ which 

., ffere not small, in tlio way of admiration. She had not, indeed, 

I l>een thinking much about the beauty of the country, her mind 

ttwing fully occupied by matters more important, so that the 

XCIyde, and the loch, and Hosmore, hurst upon her more or less 

HAS a surprise. She delighted Rowland, whose whole being was 

|bii the watth to see what she would say, by her exclamations, 

''What e, beautiful situation ! Wliat a lovely view the people 

must have wiio live tliere. What is— Oh ! ^' She broke off 

ibruptly, seeing the flush of pleasure and broad smile of happi- 

jess which came over his face. " So that is Rosmore," she added : 

"I can see it in your face ! " 

"Ay, that's just Itosrnore," he said, witli a thickness in his 
_ .Aae; "and this is just the spo^ if thin confounded boat would 
Kiitand still for a moment, -where I have watched for it appearing 
F.4ince ever I was a lad, and wislied and wondered if it would 
iever be mine." He put his arm tlirough hera, as ho liad a way 
WfVi doing;, and held her close — "And now it is mine ; and you are 
Xfuine, Evelyn, that was still more unlikely by far." 

"You must not flatter me by comparing me to that beiiutiful 
«; and I pray God you may bo very happy in it now you 
i got it It is certainly an ideal phice." 
[s it not!" cried Rowland, delighted. It is to be feared 
Miat he did not at that moment renieiiiber his poor homely 
fMary, who had been with him so often when he watched for the 
opening in the trees, and worshipped his idol afar off. " Toots, 
nonsense," Mary had said with alaugli at his absurdity, so many 
times- He did not think of her, but Evelyn did, with a curious 
tenderness for the simple little woman who, probably, by this 
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time would have developed into a stout and matter-of-fact 
matron, and disappointed her husband as much as his children, 
hod done, although the love betweeathem hod been as true and 
full of natuiiil poetry na any, dam leg tempa. Evelyn was quits 
aware of her husband's shortcomii^s, and that there were 
various superficial failures in him which juFitified the euperfidol 
judgment that he was "not a gentleiaiin," that most aamning 
of English criticism ; but she knew at the same time how it 
was thitt the fact of \i\s Eon not appearing a gentleman was 
the source of grief to him, and how critical liia eyes would be, 
and how exacting his demands in this respect. Poor little 
Mary I Perhaps it was as well that she had aied in the far-ofi' 
poetical time. Evelyn felt a little moisture in the corner of her 
eye, And made a promL^e in her heart to the wife of JameG 
Rowland from the foundry, who was so different from James 
Rowland, the groat railway man from India, "I will do what 
I can for. them, Mary I" was what Evelyn said. Her husband 
saw the little glimmer on her eyelash, and pressed her arm with 
fond delight and pride. "I can never bo thankful enough," he 
said, " Evelyn, for the way you enter into your rough husband's 
feelings— my bonnie lady of Roamore 1 " That was the very 
foundry lad who spoke, the very poet of tho ironworks whoso 
imo^nation ran in the ways of iron and steel, and who had 
attained for himself so incalculable a triumph — everytliing, and . 
more tlian everything, that heart could desii^e — Rosmqre, and 
its bonnie lady \ His eniotion touched his wife, not displeased 
—as what woman would be! — to feel herself the very crown of 
his acquisition ; yet her heart went back all the more to poor 
Mary, whose arm he had probably Jield in the same way whilo 
he glowered with adoration at the white colonnade from the 
deck of this very steamboat (if steamboats live so long), and 
who bad said, " Toots, Jims, what nonsense ! " with her Glasgow 
accent, thinking that in that particular her husbtind, who was 
BO clever and soon might rise to be foreman, was little better 
than a fool. 

After this ecstatic moment was over, they both fell into 
silence, a little nnxious for the approaching meeting: he for 
what she would think of his children i she for what the children 
would turn out to be. She hod begun to doubt a little whether 
the son would be an unkempt lad in a kilt, like the nephew with 
whom Mrs. Reuben Butler, once of that same parish, had made 
disastrous acquaintanca The shabby young men about Glas- 
gow and Greenock had not been of the kind of the "Whistler, as 
indeed, on second thoughts, her reason convinced her Archie 
wasnotthe least likely to be ; nor would Marion probably havo 
the red hair and the short tartan frock, which had been her 
first idea of what was the probable appearance of the girl with 
whom Rowland had been so much disappointed. The sight in 
the distance of a white and a dark speck on the Rosmore pier, 
afl the boat crossed the shining loch, brought Rowland's hc-irt 
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to Ills moutli, and made liim almost incapable of speech. " Yon 
will be tlieni," be said with a parched mouth, gripping her arm. 
And Evelyn did not feel disposed to say anything, or to remark 
upon the beauty of tbe hills, though they liglited up in all their 

Eurple hollows, and threw out all their blue peaks, as if to catch 
er attention. Nature has a wonderful charm, if there is not 
some liuman emotion before her to pre-occupy both heart and 
eye. The range of mountains at tlie liead of the locli were after 
alt not of half so much unportani;e as the little white figure on 
the pier head, of wliicb scarcplythe first tact of its existence 
was as yet perceptible, or the taller one that already seemed 
to sway and lounge with idle limbs beside her. Evelyn kept 
her eyes fixed upon theni as she draw nearer and nearer, and 
gradually a feeling of relief stole into her heart. There was 
nothing so very alarming that Janips should have made such a 
fuss I " My dear James," she said, turning to liim, " I suppose 
you did it for a joke ; your Marion is a clear little cirl.'* He 
pressed her arm close, but he could not say anything : his 
middle-aged heart was beating. " Archie I must study more at 
leisure, but lie looks Tery nice too," sho added with more of an 
efibrt. Perhaps, after all, the boy would have been better in a 
kilt, with his hair over liis eyes, like the Wliistler in the He.aH 
of MidlotlUan. Slie looked on breathless as the steamboat drew 
to the pier. Certainly they would rush on board to greet their 
father, to bring him iiome in triumph, even if they were less 
anxious to make her acquaintance ; but Marion and Archie did 
not budge an inch. They stood there, on the defensive, a little 
defiant, staring, waiting till they were spoken to ; and in the 
bustle of the arrival, the haste of the transference from the 
quickly departing steamboat to the land, with all the baggage 
which Eowland, with his habits of personal superintendence, 
did not think the maid and man whom they had brought ablo 
to deal with, Evelyn found herself flung upon the two without 
any introduction. She put out her hand to her step-daugliter. 
"You are Marion, I am sure," she said, drawing the girl towards 
her and kissing her on both cheeks. "I am very glad to see 
you, ray dear." 

" And 80 am I-to sc 
ing and staring. The n 
her face. 

" And this is Archie," she said, transferring Marion's some- 
what unwilling, hot little gloved hand to her left, and holding 
out the other to the boy. He for !iis part made no answer, but 
gave her a quick look, and tlien withdrew his eyes. " Your 
Father is too busy to think about us till the luggage is all riglit," 
she said ; " but I hope we are going to be, we three, very great 

"Oh, we'll be all that," said Marion witli a laugh, working 
her hand out of Evelyn's hold. Arcliie made no reply ; ' 
liad eha 



; liand away from her as a 



1 shaken it^ 
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whicli was the only tiling, so far fts !ie wns awaro, that any one 
could wnnt to do witli another person's hand. He fpivo her a 
second look as he did this, whicli Evelyn did not perceive, but 
in which Mary's eyes made a little, a very little eaaay of a reply 
to her, had she but seen it. She stood by tJiein a momeatj not 
knowing how to jiroceed further, with the little crowd of the 
pier pressing round, and the wheelbarrow for the luggage knock- 
ing againBt the group. " Is that our carriage 1 " said Evelyn. 
" Don t you think the beat thing you could do would be to put 
your sister and me into it, untU your father gets through his 
troubles t " Put lier into it ! Archie Jiad not an idea wliiit alio 
meant. Was he to lift her up and set her down in it, like a doll t 
He stared and hungabout on those loose legs of his, whicli could 
not even stand tirm, and followed her awkwardly to the eiiTiage, 
where the footman stood opening the door. What was there tor 
Archie to do) The footman was there to help them in, if they 
needed to be helped in. He followed them, and hung about^ the 
most unnecessary personage. The footman belonged to tho 
turn-out, he was in his proper place j but wliere was tlie need 
of Archie ! Evelyn took pity upon Jiim, when she saw his help- 
leaa looks. " Go and see if you can be of use to your father," she 
said. Of use t« his father ! when there were two servants with 
his father. It was their business, not Archie's. He turned and 
went reluctantly back again, with his idle legs, and his hands in 
his pockets. The Archie of Sauchiehall Road would h&ve picked 
up a portmanteau and carried it in with the greatest cheerful- 
ness : but this was the Arcliie of Roamore. 

" Well, there you are," said llowland, shaking hands with him 
cursorily. " Just show Stanchion, will you, where the cart is 
for the luggage, I suppose tliey've sent something to bring him 
up and Mrs. Rowland s maid." 

Arcliie knew nothing about it, and said ho. " You Siiid you 
had given all the directions." 

" ho I did, but you might show the man the way at least," 
said Rowland, hurrying forward to the carriage. Archie stood 
luiiong the crowd, with the boxes and barrows bumping at his 
legs, for a full minute more, then, as his better angel began to 
get the advantage, took one hand out of his pocket, and made a 
step to the tall and fussy valet, wjio stood among a mountain of 
boxes, " Yonder's the cart from the House," he said, pointing 
to the highway, where the cart and dog-cart stood among the 
trees. "It's no use telling nie yonder's the cart. You'U better 
lend a hand, young man, or how are them boxes to get there J " 
said Mr. Rowlands gentleman, who prided himself in being a 
better gentleman than his master. To understand the rage that 
boiled up in Archie's bi-east, it would be necessary to fathom 
the angry contempt with which a Scotcli clerk of the humbler 
kind, but capable of being a great merchant one day, or even 
the Scotch artisan, regards a domestic servant, however magni- 
■•' ^■■-e slain Mr. Stanchion where he -'■—' 



ficent Archie could Tiai, 
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He did not laugh, as ]ii9 father's boh ouglit to have doue, at the 
mistake. As he swung round oil hia hepl, his father called out 
from tlie carriagp, " Hallo, Archie, Mrs. Kowland wants to know 
if you're coming with us : make haste." He stared a moment . 
with a sullen countenance, and then, turning again, walked 
quiokly off without a word. 

" He says he would ratlier walk," said Evelyn, " which is what 
young men generally do." 

" I ditl not hear him say a word." 

"INor me, papa," said Marion, with a laugh. She thought 
Archie's "sulSs were a good joke, and, to do her justice, saw 
no harm in them, nor anticipated any consequences from his 
ill temper. "We just never mind," she added, feeling mistress 
of the position, "when he's in an ill key." And Ularion was 
very gracious to her father and his wife as they drove home. 
She pointed out to Mrs. Rowland various points of view. 
"That's tlie Chieftain's Leap, hut it's nothing to see, just a red 
scaur, and trees growing all about ; but a little furtlier on is a 
good view of Greenock and the docks and the big chimney 
smoking, and up there you can see down upon Kilrossie, where 
everybway goes for the salt water— for the sea-bathing, I 
mean." 

" The salt watei' is a very picturesque description," said 
Evelyn, "and full of local colour." She laughed at herself for 
her own woids, but it was better to make talk of any kind, than 
to see that cloud settling down on her liuaband's face. 

" And down there," aaid Marion, "is Rankin's cottage, tlie old 
gamekeeper who has the dogues. He is a cripple creature him- 
self since he had his accident, but the dogues are very nice 
little things. Archie has bought two. He saya they will be 
good for watcli-dogH about the House. And Rankin liiniself is 
a very funny old man to talk to— but I do not care for him, for 
lie is always on about Lady Jean." 

"Who is Lady Joan)" 

"Oh, she is the Earl's sister; old, and not pretty, and not 
married. I don't know why tliey make such a fuss about her. 
There's no interest in a person like tliat." 

" Don't you think you mi"ht let somebody get in a word from 
time to time " said Eowland ; " I have heard nothing but your 
little voice since ever we arrived." 

"Well, I hope my little voice ia better than nothing, papa. 
And you will not hear very much from Archie. He ia just as 
sulky as he can be about Aunty Jean. He tliinks she should 
have come down here with us, to see us settled, and make 
acquaintance with mamma, and all that The very idea. ! but 
boys have so little sense. That is not what Aunty J 

so much about herself. She " ■^ — 

about what she is to do next." 

" Is Aunty Jean the lady who brought you up ? Indeed, then, 
I do think, James, that sne has not been very nicely treated. 
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She has been so devoted to the children. It was the least thing 
you could do to ask her to bring them homo, and let me show 
how rfe appreciated her goodness and affection. You niuat give 
ine tlie iidareas, Marion, and I will write to-mori'ow." 

"Oh," said Marion with a gasp, raising herself bolt-upright, 
"that's not necessary — that's not at all necessary. Aunty never 
expected " 

"I am afraid I must tnke upon myself to bo the judge of 
■what is necessary," said Mrs. Bowlantl with the sweetest smite 
in the world. Her soft peremptorinesa whb for her husband as 
well as for his daughter. For Ikiwlanti,too, had responded with 
ti gasp to the suggestion of inviting Jean, and his wife's gentle 
assumption of supreme authority took him as much by surprise 

(la it aid Marion. He began, too, with an anxious "But " 

but got no farther. Jean at Rosmore was something which his 
imagination could not rcocii. 

"But is not a word which exists in autocratic countries," 
said Evelyn laugliing. " Constittitionnl surroundings alone 
encourage such expressions, and I'll have no dissent in Rosmore. 
Didn't you hail me Lady as we catne over that glorious Firth 1" 
— Evelyn would not perhaps have used the words had she not 
meant to re-duce her husband to instantaneous submission. She 
thought, indeed, that the Firth was very fine, but her usual 
principles were against hyperbole. It would be hard, however, 
to refuse to a good woman the legitimate uue of certain weapons 
because they are used to a large extent by women who are not 
good. And the "glorious Firth" and his wife's smile together 
were far more than James Rowland could make head against. 
I do not think indeed that such artillery was needed. He had 
not the least objection, but, on the contrary, tlie greatest pride 
and pleasure in thinking of her as the autocrat and supreme 
mistress of Kosmore, to ask any splendid visitor she liked, even 
royalty, should it cost him half his fortuna It was, however, a, 
little bewildering when it was not royalty but Jean Brown. 

"But I don't think she can come, said Marion's little 
monotonous voice coming in, "so you may put your mind at 
rest, pajia, for she would not like to leave the house with jnst 
Bell in it. She is thinking of seUing the things, for she will 
not want to keep up a big house like tnat when tliero is nobody 
but herself, and no allowance ; but she will have to take care of 
them all the more not to let them be spoiled by a servont-Iass. 

And she will think she has not ^od enough clothes -." 

Marion here made a very perceptible examination of Mrs. 
Rowland's dress, which was not "a silk" nor "a satin," but 
simple gray stuff, and made in the most unassuming way : " I 
don't see that," she continued with an obvious comparison, " for 
she has some very nice silks, and she might come very weU, so 
far as tliat goes. But for another thing, she could not spend 
the money. When it was for us, she never minded ; but she 
^ways grudges a railway ticket for herself." 
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"What do you meaa about selling iier things, and no allow- 
ance?" said EowLind hastily; but lie added, "Wo need not 
discuBa tliat liere. But of coui'se, my dea,r, wbat you decide 
upon must be done." 

"So I intend," said Mrs. Rowland, with a hiugliing bow to 
liim, as of a queen to & king. "We shall have a great deal to 
settle when we get home, and I liope that ovoryoody will ba 
pleased with my deapotiam." 

" Oh, as for tniit," said Marion, taking upon heraeif amiin the 
r6le of expositor, "I've always read tliat a lady should be the 
iniatresa in her own side ; the gentlemiin, outsido ; and she's 
not to meddle witli liim ; but the lady- " 

"I assure you I aliall meddle witli him, Marion. Tiie flower 
garden, for instance, I shtill take entirelv into my hands. Id 
short, I don't know the thing in which I snail not meddle." 

"Tlie lady," said Marion, raising her voice a little, "should 
hare all the house to manage, nnd the children, and all within 
her own spliero. The books all say that woman's sphere ia 

"With a grejit maoy Ciipital letters." 

"You may be nieauiug some joke with your capital letters, 
but I'm saying just what I've read. It's nothing about politics 
nor business — ^not that kind of thing ; but to sit at the hreside 
and give her orders, and everybody to be at her beck and calL" 

" Excellent, Marion ; you have said your lesson very well, and 
I hope you mean to bo at tills lady's bflck and call." 

"I don't know," said Marion, "that it means the grown-up 
children ; for when you get to be eighteen or so, you are supposed 
to be able to judge for yourself. But it was no lesson. It was 
just what I've read in books. I have always been very fond of 
reading books." 

"You could not do better, my dear ; and we must read some 
books together," said Evelyn. Then she thought there had 
been enough of Marion for the moment. " Tlie woods are 
beautiful," she said, "and I see, James, the mountains you told 
me of. Is that Ben Eos^that great shoulder rising over the 
loch, or the peak in tlie distiiinue tliat is so blue and misty! 
You nmst tell me when we have time, every name. I think 
I should prefer to stop the carriage and walk the rest o£ the 
way." 

That is just what I would like you to do," said her husband, 
"for every step's enchanted ground." 

Marion did not know wliat to do, whether to join them in 
this walk, as curiosity suggested, or to drive home in state, as 
if it were she who wa,s the mistress of everything. The paths, 
however, were damp in places, as they usually were, and she 
reflected that she could walk when she pleased, but that if her 
pretty white dress was marked with mud, it would have to be 
washed, and that nothing, not even a whito dross, looks so well 
after it is washed. And also her shoes were thin: they were 
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worked with beivds, and slie wore thorn over a pair of openwork 
stockings. The boggy parts would be juat ruination to her 
pretty shoes. Mrs. Kowlaiid li.'id strong leather ones, and a 
gray dress that would take no liarm. " For my part," she said, 
"I would be better in tli a house, for I have a headache. Iwonld 
like to come too, but if I got my feet wet, it would give me a 
cold, and I might never get well. 

"By all means drive home," Eaid Evelyn. "Your shoes are 
much too thin foi* walking, and see t!iat tea is ready when we 
come in. Now, James." 

He toot her away to the opening, from which the loch was 
visible, and pointed out to her, hill by hill,^ the whole range, 
lying under the evening sunshine and the flying shiidows ; now 
one peak coming out, now another, now a sudden gleam, like 
some sun-sigtial calling forth an unseen knoll into glory, among 
all the other unnoticed slopes, now a deep purple mantle of 
royal wealth coming down over the great veiled ahoulder of a 
chosen mountain. During the few minutes they stood there 
gazing, a hundred transformations took placeupCin those height^!. 
At wnut strange games were those Titans playing, veiling 
themselves, unveiling, retiring into mist, breaking out aa with 
a ehout, into the sudden lig!it. Evelyn, for a moment, forgot 
everything as she gazed itt this rapid drama of the hills. She 
was recalled to herself by the tremble in H«wlantl's arm as ha 
held hers. He had been as happy and proud in her enthusiasm' 
as if the beloved mountains were part of himself ; but there 
was something more important to him even than the hills. He 
gave her arm a close pressure as she was silent for a moment, 
and said close in her ear, with a tremor in his tone, "Evelyn, 
what do you think of them 1 " 

The question brought her back to a. prospect more near and 
important than tlie lulls, one that she had been glad to put aside 
for the moment infavourof this wonderful and delightful scene. 
The moment at least was something gained, and she said to 
herself that she never would forget it — this first glimpse at the 
surroundings of her home. The other now had to be faced 
again, the interior landscape, which was not so delightful. "I 
think, dear James," she said, " that they are both very shy and 
very strange between us two. They don't know me at all, and 
you so little. Nature works, of coursej on your side, but even 
Nature must have a little time. And for me, Nature is rather 
against me than for mo. We must wait before we form any 
judgment." 

"But your first impression is — bad, or if not bad, yet " 

" It is not bad at all I Don't take up false ideas. They are 
both so shy " 

" Shy ! Evelyn ! do you think what you are saying ) Alarion 
shy!" 

It ia because she ia shy that she chatters, poor little girl ! 
Did you never know that was a form it took 1 Archie is suent, 
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1 she chatters. Ho is a little — rude, and she is a little — 
-kative. It is all from the same cause. You did not tell me 
nrhat a pretty little thing she was, James." 

"Pretty! — do you think she is pretty 1 She is not the least 
St your kind, Evelyn." 

I hope she is ot a better kind. Next apring, when sho has 

lamed to make iier courtesy, and is dressed regardless of 

atpense — for I will take carte Uanclte. I warn you, so far as 

ijarion 'iR concerned — you shall see ! She will make a sensation 

utthe drawing -room." 

Ji A glow of beatitude came over James Rowland's face. He 

P'idmoat hurt her arm with the pi-essure he gave it. " You think 

' so! You really think so, Evelyn— before the Queen!" The 

warmth ran to hia very lieart, and came back in a sort of dew 

of happiness to hia eyes. Hia little girl before the Queen! 

ERrliaps to be noted by tliat mother sovereign herself with a 
indly eye. His child ! and he there to look on, paying' the 
homage it would be more than his duty to pay. He stood for a 
moment clasping Evelyn's arm, too glad to speak. And theii — 
for the pain is more persistent than the pleasure — he added in 
a low confidential tone, " But the boy — ia just a lout, poor lad ! " 
It sounded like an assertion, but it was a question, and of the 
most anxious kind. 

" He is no lout, you unjust, abominable parent. I see at once 
the eyes you told me of — hia mother's eyes." 

"One would think, to hwx you, t!ia,b you had seen hia 

"I have thi'ouKli your eyes, James. T will never forget that 
first day. And 1 tJiought of her as we came across tlie Clyde." 

"It was more than Idid, Eveljpn — with you there." 

" She must have been tliere with you often, and thought you 
were talking nonsense ; and now you have got all you ever 

dreamed of^ " 

I "And morel" he said; "and more !" again pressing her arm. 

"And now we Jiave got to make it up,'' saia E\'elyn, "to the 
piwo whom ahe has left to j^ou — and to me, through you, James." 
■ " She was an innocent simple creature, Evelyn ! " 

"She was your wife, James. Don't go into the lioiise which 
you have dreamed of for so long without thinking of lier who 
never lived to be its mistress." 

Rowland took off hia hat. "I had a aorc heart to lose my 
poor Mary," he said ; " God bless lipr in Heaven, wliere alie is ; 
but I lia\e got the best blessing a man can hine in Eosmore." 
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CHAPTER XXr 




JIns. Beown (lid not come to Kosmore, tJiougli elie received a, 
latter from Mrs. Kowland whicli dissolved Tier at the first 
moment of reftding in tears and gratitude, but whicli after- 
wards she began to fear must have "some motive," though it 
was difficult to imagine wliat. For why should the Iiidy be so 
kind to herl she asKed lierseH. There area great many good 
people in the world, and especially -women, wlio are haunted 
with this idea of a "motive, and cannot shake tliemselves free 
of it. Jean was herself an innocent person enough, acting upon 
impulse continually. But all the more was slie anxious to in- 
vestigate the supposed mysterious meaning and suggestion of 
self-interest which could havp dictated Evelyn's kind and simple 
letter. " I should have wished that you had come with the 
children to settle them in their new home, where, of course, 
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for them." It was difficult to fand anytliing in this that could 
be objected to, and Jean wept over it at first, as lias been said ; 
but then her habitual distrust came in. "What will the woman 
be wanting with me.l It will be to give herself credit with Jipis, 
and throw a' the blame on me — but I'll no fa' into the snare, 
she said to herself, falling into it instantiy, if snare it was. 
When Archie appeared in the afternoon to fetch her, she shook 
her head. " Na, na, I'm no gaun — no a fit. It's just some plan 
for exposing your poor mammaw's family, and letting him see 
we're not to be evened to ker. No, no, I will never set my fit 
within Rosmore.'' 

Archie himself, thoueli he had gone to Glasgow on Mrs. 
Rowland's gentle compulsion to escort his aunt, was not perhaps 
very anxious that she should come. Though he was full of 
affection for her, it is to be feared that already the cold eye of 
the butler had worked its effect upon Archie. He felt liimself 
grow red and a cold dew come over his forehead when he thought 
of that functionary holding his silver dish at Mrs. Brown's elbow. 
What unutterable things would be in hia eye ! Archie felt 
that Moriis looked at himself with a pitying wonder. What, 
then, would he feci for Mrs, Brown 1 Therefore he was not 
disposed to jiress the matter. As for Mrs. Rowland, the lively 
prejudice with which he Imd met lier, had been kejrt up with 
difficulty in her presence, and he could throw no light on 
the motive she could have in asking Mrs. Brown. There wa.'i, 
alas, no difficulty whatever in proving to the most casual 
observer that Mr. Rowland's family, which in this case was 
Mi-s. Brown's family, could not in any way be " evened " to the 
»ew wife who was supreme at Rosmore. To bring Mrs. Brovm 
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Ft© make that doubly sure was a work of supererogation. Arcliie 
l.did not say this to liis aunt, but with a burning eease of dis- 
advantages wliich lie had never suspected before Jie felt it in 
Ilia own breast. 

" And liow is Mey getting on 1 " said Jean, when this question 
■was decided. 

"Oil, well enough. Sbe is just copying everything she aees, 
like n little parrot, as she is." 

"There's no Iiartn in that." said Jean, "for I Ruppose the 

leddy's real well-bred and a that. It would be nothing but 

that he marriet her for. He was aye an ambitious man, Jims 

Bowland. B^t eh ! he's a good-hearted man — just ower good. 

U I got a letter from him this morning, and he says the allowance 

Jt wili just go on, and I'm to keep the house, and make myself 

^«<Hnf ortable. " 

Jean's ready tears flowed forth upon this argument. " It's 
i«wftt' kind," she sobbed ; "I wouldna say a word against one 
L'Of them, nor do a thing to vex. Iiim. If lie had l>een my ain 
L brother, he couldna have been more kind — I'm just at my ease 
rfor life ; and if you could tell me ony thing I could do to please 

l-Iiim " 

" Maybe it would please him," suid Archie doubtfully, " if you 
come to Rosmore." 

, ja, I'll no do that— just to graitify that pridef ul woman. 

Sat ye can tell liim that I witnt tlie house for his, and that 
ivhatever use can be made of it to send things to, or to come 
*>p a night's lodging instead of one of thae dear hotels — it wiU 
.8 ready. There will be beds ready, and linen aired ready to 
"put on, night and day," said Mrs. Brown in the fervour of her 
gratitude. " And ye can say to her, Archie, that I'm very much 
obliged, but that I have not sleepit out of my own house for 
years, which is juat the real truth, as ye can certify, though 
maybe it's no just the reason in tlie present case ; and ye may 
say I will be glad to see her if she comes to Gleskie— which is 
no perhaps exactly the case, but we maun be ceeviL Mind, ye 
must always be ceevil, whatever happens. It would give her 
a grand hold upon ye, if ye were ever wanting in respec'." 

I've no reason to think she's wanting any hold upon me," 
ksaid Arciiie, with a little irritation. 

m "Eh!" said his aunt, holding up a warning iiuger, "she's 

playing her spell on you too ! Ill no go near lier, or she might 

make a fool o' me. It's easy enough to make a fool o' me. I 

jast greet at a kind word — I canna help mysel. When I got 

her letter wi' a' its fine words, I just grat till I was blin' ; but 

then I asked myself what for should she be that ceevil to me 1 " 

"It was maybe only for kindness after all," said Archie. 

" Dinna you lie a bom idiot to trust in that. Na, na, it's no 

without a motive, take my word for it," Jean said. 

It was bard, however, for the closest observer to find out what 
the motive could be, Evelyn had no small effort to meke to 
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oVGi'come lier own natural objeotiona to the society of the two 
young people, one of whom studied her like a piittern book, 
wliile the other eyed her from his corner with a. hostility 
scantily veiled by tliat attempt to be "oaevil" which his aunt 
had enjoined upon him. Arehie'a attitude, however, was on the 
whole less trying than tliat of Marion, who studied and copied 
Mra. BowJand's manners, her tone, as far as sjie could master 
it, her little tricks of gesture, till tvelyn became ridiculous to 
herself; wliich is a very curious experience. Wlien she saw 
little Marion with her slight person thi-ow bock her head as 
Evelyn was aware slie hud herself the habit of doing, and drop 
Iier hand by her side, which was another peculiarity, swaying 
it slightly as she walked, a trick for which Evelyn had suffered 
much in her youth, the lauKli which burst from her in spite of 
herself was not pleasant. Evelyn was tall, while Marion was 
little: she was forty, and Marion was eighteen. She belonged 
a little, she was aware, to a by-gone school, which had been 
stately rather than piquant, and Marion's infantile prettinesa 
was adapted to a ouite dillerent principle. It was ludicrous to 
watch growing ana increasing day by day the travesty of herself 
which was before her eyes in her husband's little girl. Some- 
times her impatience with the copy was go great that the 
woman's instincts of outraged personality were upon her, and 
she could have seized and shafiien t!ie Hilly out of the little 
flatterer and imitator. But I need not say that this was the 
merest flutter of iiervfle on Evelyn's part, and that she never 
really depai-ted from her rdk of patience. The worst of it was 
that James begangradually to pei-ceive, and not only to perceive, 
but regard with delight, this imitative process. " I really_ think 
she is growing a little like you, Evelyn ! " he said, when nis wife 
had been driven nearly to an end of her toleration, and it was 
all she could do to keep from her countenance a contraction— 
wliicli Marion would probably have reproduced next day, to the 
confusion of all concerned. 

In this way, however, a great superficial improvement was 
notable in the girl. She learned in an inconceivably short time 
how to manage all the circumstances of her changed life, adapting 
herself to everything as one to the manner bom. No temptation 
of being rB8i)ectful to the butler ever came to Marion. She 
treated him and the rest of the line servants as if they were 
cabbages ; which was her rendering of the easy and genial 
indifierence with which Mrs. Bowhind received the services she 
had never been accustomed to consider extraordinary. Evelyn's 
manner to the maid in her i-oom, though she migiit not say a 
word to her, was the easy composure of a woman perfectly con- 
siderate and friendly, and ready on any occasion to show her 
natural interest in the fellow-creature so near to her, both by 
word and deed. But Marion's indifference went the length of 
insult, though she had no intention of anything but to toUow 
exactly her stepmother's example. The demeanour of the ona 
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was just tliat kind of quiet familiar affabilifcy and ease whicli 
cbaracteFizes a relationsbip in wliich tberc is no desire, on the 
part of tho superior at least, for any more demonstration than 
IS felt, or unnecessary intercourse ; but Marion's was a kind of 
iDrutality by which the inferior was made to feel as if she had 
no existence at all except as a ministrant to certain wants. 
Thus the little girl achieved that polish of the Tartar, which, 
when scratclied, shows the savage through. 

Archie was not at all of this kind. And sometimes when 
Evelyn looked up suddenly and found Jiim with his averted 
head, shoulder turned the side she was sitting on, and blank of 
dull opposition, she felt it almost a relief. Now and then some 
sentiment on her part, something quite uuthought of whicli she 
said or did, and which probably had no connection whatever 
with himself, would make him look ful! at her with those eyes 
which Rowland had called liis mother's eyes — the honest soft blue, 
not too profound, but clear aa the Bk_y, in which at least the per- 
ception of the heart was not wanting, whether it was accom- 
panied or not by any higher light of the spirit. What Archie 
knew or did not know it was difficult to say, for he never spoke 
when he could help it, and then chiefly in answer to questions 
which were seldom of an intellectual kind. Something had been 
said at first about tjie University, or rather, Ets both Archie and 
his father called it, "the College," which meant, as Evelyn came 
slowly to understand, the same thing — only so far different that 
Glasgow or Edinburgh was the University meant, and not 
Oxford or Cambridge. That his son should goto "the College" 
had been Bowland's intent, but the idea seemed to drop all the 
more completely, of course, that it was the summer vacation, 
and nothing could be done for the moment. Archie, however, 
instead of exerting himself like Marion to acquire a new, if it 
should happen to be a fictitious standing ground, remained a 
sort of unknown quantity in his father's house. With all the 
efforts she could make, Evelyn did not succeed in forming any- 
thing but the most slight acquaintance with her stepson, and 
neither (which was more extraordinary still) did his fatlier 
attain to more than an acquaintance. Sometimes Archie would 
be drawn into an expression of opinion on a political subject, 
which naturally was, as a rule, in opposition to bis father, and 
at once crushed by !iim j uponwhicli the boy with not unnatural 
wrath returned into his snell more closely than before. One 
time, indeed, Evelyn had found herself on the very verge of 
attaining his confidence, or so ut least she thought. It was on 
the day — momentous day — wlien Bankin judged t!ie two little 
dogs to be sufficiently mature to be sent home to their master. 
They were brougjit up to the great door, which was at one end of 
the colonnade. Nothing more amusing could be than the two 
little bundles of fur and fun deposited at her feet by Sandy 
the groom, who was delighted with his errand, though a little 
discomposed to find nobody but "the mistress. 
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"TheyU be for the youHg gentleman," lie Kaid ahamefaeed, 

"What delightful little thinca," said Evelyn, who, like ib« 
well- conditioned persons, loved dogs. " Go and And Mr. Archie 
bald, Sandy. I'll take caro of them till he comes." 

Wlien Archie appeai-ed in great haste and for once glowing 
with pleasure, ho found her seated in the centre of a great rug 
on the floor of the hall with the two little dogs in convulsions 
of delight beside her, barking, biting, rolling and struggling 
upon tlio soft carpet, and undaunted with the something so 
unknown to them — n lady in a soft silken dress to play with. 
Perhaps the little things recognized only this of Evelyn a many 
excellences, that siio wore an exceptionally soft gown— not like 
Jenny Rankin's rough homespun. Doga are very susceptible to 
this superiority of texture. 

"Come and look at your doggies, Archie," sho said without 
looking up. " I have tiiken possession of tliem, or tliey have 
taken possession of nie. Where did you iind such delights 1 
There is nothing so nice as a pupp^, except a baby perhaps— 
and you, I know, would not ajipreciato that." 

"Why would I not appreciate that I" said Archie roughly 
(being thereto moved by suggestions from Aunty Jean), 

Mrs. Rowland gave a glance up at the clouded countenance 
of the sullen boy, surprised but saying nothing, and he ended as 
he generally did when alone with her, by feeling ashamed of 
himself. 

"They're Eantiii's doggies— n particular breed," he added 
more civilly than usual to makeup. "He'ii the old gamekeeper, 
and he's given himself up to dogues ever since his accident.' 

This was quite a long speech tor Archie to make. 

" He has given himself up to it with great success," said 
Evelyn. " You must take me to see him. These are just at the 
most delightful stage. I said there was nothing ao nice except 
a baby. But kittens are almost as nice before they grow to be 

"They cannotbesomce,"said Archie, "because they do grow 
to be cats ; and those will be dogues when they're grown up." 

Evelyn pondered a iittle over this dogmatic proposition before 
she answered : " You put it in an original way, but I think I 
agree with you, Archie, And what are these little things called 
— or have they got names — or shall we confer some on the 
spot 1 " 

" Eankin hasn't much imagination : he calls them just Eoy 
and Dhu— that means red and black in Gaelic. But you spell 
the last D-h-u." 

"Eoy and Dhu are very good names," said Evelyn. "I would 
keep to them, I tiiink : they sound well even if Bankin has not 
much imagination," 

"He hi« a great deal of GaeHc," said Archie: "he writes 
things in papers about poetry and stuff, He discourses to me 
sometimes, but I never mind." 
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"Then you don't care for poetry and stuff!" 
" How should I, in GSaelic, which I don't understand ! " The 
■'Conversation, however, was thus getting upon general topics, 
1 ■which Archie esoliewed, and he suddenly awoke to tlie danger of 
f being drawn into a tete-a-tt^te with iiis stepmother. "TJie dogues 
1 will De spoiling your dress, and a bother to you." 
' "I have never confessed to your father," she said, " that I am 
very fond of dogs. I don't think he likes them. Suppose you 
and I set up a httle kennel of our own. You will want dogs for 
the shooting when the time comes, and I have not seen one about 
the place." 

"No, there are none. Gilmonr — that's the gamekeeper— has 
two or three. He says there's a good deal of shooting," said 
Archie, led out of himself by the intei-est of this subject, about 
which he had gleaned a little further information. It excited 
and charmed the lad, for he was full of eagerness to do things 
like other young men of his age, but afraid to show his ignorance 
to begin with. 

" Your father has not said much about it. He is not a shoot- 
ing man, you know. You will have to go out with the game- 
keeper and bring us our lirst grouse." 

'Til not bring in many grouse," he said almost under his 

"You are not a good shot? Never mind: you are young 
enough to mend that The great tiling is to keep cool and not 
^get flurried, I believe." 

f "Oh, I don't suppose lassies"— he corrected himself quickly 
' with a violent bluafi — " ladies know much about it." 
I " Perhaps not," said Evelyn, " but my father was one of the 
best shots in Northamptonshii-e. It is not a very great dis- 
tinction," she added with a smile. " I could quite forgive a man 
for not shooting at all." 

" It's no ft crime," said Archie, as if to himself, and with a tone 
of defiance. 

"Oh no, quite the reverse — neither one way nor another. I 
think," she added with a little hesitation, " that your father, 
though he does not shoot himself, would be pleased it you showed 
a litde enthusiasm about it. Forgi\e me for saving so. It is 
worth while taking a littlo trouble to please him, Tie cares so 

"Notforme," said Archie, setting his paleface within his high 
collar like a rock. 

" Oh, you silly boy !— more for you in that way than for any 
living creature. Aud very naturally, for are not you Ina heir— 
his successor— to represent him in anything he does not do 
himself 1" 

" For pride, then," said Archie, throwing down rather roughly 
npon the rug one of the dogs witJi which he was playing, "not 
for anything else." 

" Oh. poor little doggie," said EvelyUj seeing it inexpedient to 
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contintiB this aubjoct, and then she added more liglitty, " What 
are tliey to be called then, Archie 7 Roy and Dhu f ' 

" Whatever you like," cried the young man. " I care nothing 
for them now : tliey are just Jittlebrutes tliiit fawn on noybody. 
YoK may call tliem Bod and Black, if you like, like the cards. I 
don't care if I never saw them more." 

And he turned uponliia heel and strode away. But these were 
words too dignified and tragical to suit with Ai'chio's appearance, 
which was not that of the hero of romance wlio grandly does 
those things. To turn on your heel and stride away, you ouclit 
to be six feet at least, with chest and shoulders to niatirh. Arcliie 
was about live feet six, stooped, and was badly dressed. He iiad 
not yieldetl to any soft compulfiion on this point, as Marion had 
done HO easily. He had begun to perceive it Jiimself, nay, he 
eould see that the youngest footman's cut of livery suit was 
better than his. But he clung to hia old suit all the same. 

The shooting which Mr. Bowland had token alone with Bos- 
more was not very great— a few grouse on tlie jjillsidei, a few 
partridges late in the season, some pheasants as tame as poultry 
in those delightful woods wliicli wei'e so pleasant to wander in 
(when your shoes were thick and you did not mind the damp), 
but not sufficient to entertain many birds. I don't know how 
rich men generally who have made their money, and have not 
been useo to those luxuries, arrange about the shooting in the 
fine " places " wliioh they tray and retire to when their portion 
is made — whether they fall naturally into the habit of it, and 
shoot like the other gentlemen, or whether it is a matter tliat 
lies heavy on their mind. It certainly lay very heavy on the 
mind of Archie, who was too shy to acknowledge that he knew 
nothing nbout tjiat mode of exercise, and therefore went out 
with the keeper when the dreadful moment came in great per- 
turbation, not friglite.ned, indeed, for his guUj or for shooting 
himself, which would have been a certain deliverance, but for 
cutting a ridioulouB figure in the eyes of Boderick, the game- 
keeper, who talked to him, tlie inexperienced Olasgow boy, as 
he would have talked to any young eentleman who had been 
accustomed to tlie moors from his cradle. Arcliie did not reflect 
that Eoderick knew perfectly where he had come from and how 
he had been bred, ana that this assumption tiiat he knew all about 
it was indeed pure ridicule on the keeper's part, which would 
have Iwen completely divested of its sting if the lad had possessed 
sufficient courage to say that he was a navice. But he did not, 
and the consequence was a few days of utter liumOistion and 
weariness, after which Archie became painfully capable of 
shooting within a few yards of the biro, and once actually 
brought down a rabbit, to his great exultation yet remcwse. 
Poor rabbit, what bad it done to have its freedom and its life 
thus cut short 1 But the lad durst no more express this senti- 
ment than he durst say that he had never tired a gun in his liJEe 
before that tenable Twelfth when he went out for the first time 
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on tile hillBide and barked his uniiccustomed sliins, and made 
his anns ache and his head swim with tho fatig^ng, sickening, 
hopeless day. Rowland had been warned that there was no 
game to be nad which would justify him in inviting company. 
"Me and the young gentleman — twa guns — we will want nao 
luair— just enough to keep up a bit supply for tho hoose," 
Hoderick said, with a twinkle in his eye. And as Archie mado 
no protest, his father thouglit that somehow or other the boy 
who had never had anything to do all his life must know how 
to manage his gun. 

There were some ideas of going out to the hill with luncheon, 
which Evelyn, however, seeing the terror and despair at once in 
the lad's eyes, discouraged. 

"No," she said, "men only pretend to like it when there's a 
par^ ; they never lite it when they mean serious work." 

" Do you ever desire work, Archie 1 " said his father. " Come 
in with a good bag, there's a good fellow." 

"If I might speak a word, sir," said Eoderick, "the finest 
fallow in the world will no bring up a cheeper if there's nane to 

"Well, well, start early, and good luck to you," said Rowland. 

And they all came out to meet the pair returning in the after- 
noon, Archie more dead than alive, with his hands blistered, 
and his shins scratched, and the look of absolute exhaustion on 
his £ace, but somehow with a bird or two in his bag which he 
was not conscious of, still less of how they got there. 

"Ou ay, there's aye a liare or twa," said the gan 
"but it was very warm on the hill, and Mr. Archibald i 
used to the work, as few gentlemen are the first day. Ill take 
your gun, sir, ajid I'll take your bug, and the ladies will give ye 
aliftliame." 

Archie obeyed, and clambered into the carriage, the moat 
dilapidated sportsman, perhaps, that the evening of the twelfth 

"Well, sir, had ye good sport?" said his father, feeling a glow 
of pride in the perfoniiances of the boy. 

Oh, I don't know if you call that good sport," the lad said 
with a gasp. 

But this was set down to modesty, or fatigue, or crossness, 
which unfortunately had grown of late to be a recognized 
quality of Archie. And Mr. Eowland himself took down a brace 
of grouse to the Manse next morning, a proud father handing 
out " my son's birds," as if Arohie had been tlie finest shot in the 
world. But this was not Archie's fault, who knew nothing of 
the transaction. He managed to be able to carry his gun like 
other feeble sportfimen after that terrible initiation. Thus both 
Mr. Howland's children learned to adapt themselves to the duties 
of their new sphere. 
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CHAPTER XXII 




RowLAifti's ideas of the absence of society in his new home 
were confounded by the number of visits his wile received 
witliin the tirst six woeka of tlieir stay at Bosniore. It liad, I 
have no doubt, been noised abroiid that the wife of tlio great 
railway nian was, in tlio loose but convenient ptiraseology of tlio 
time, " a li^dyj" and tJiat there was therefore no apprecitible peiil 
to the gentuity of her caller, from making her acquaintance, 
fcady Jean, of course, was one of the first to call upon her 
brotner's tenant. Her arrival was attended by circumstances 
of which James Rowland could never tiiink afterwards witliout 
aharoe and humiliation. Indeed it all but hnjipened to him to 
turn tlie little shabby old lady who was trudging througli the 
woods in short petticoats and n, waterproof to the kitchen door 
as the natural entrance. Lady Jean was a little woman of 
about fifty, wjio hod long ceased to tJiko the least pride in her 
appearance, or to car© what people tliought on tlie subject. 
This last presumption was of course quite unnecessary in the 
palish of Rosmore, where everybody knew who she was, and 
where, had Ehe ^oue about in cloth of gold, it would have maide 
no particular difference. She wore tweed accordingly with the 
most rockless indifference to quality (I believe the quality was 
generally good — it camo in bales from Romans and Patcrson, 
which the Glasgow shopkeepers thought disloyal to them, and 
unpatriotic) — one society gown after another being manufac- 
tured for her as need arose ; and she was fond of giving a gown- 
piece to any girl that might strike her fancy, walked well, and 
was, as she expressed it- in pregnant Scotcli, " purpose- like." 
This is not to say that Lady Jean could not be every inch the 
Earl's sister when occasion demanded, and strike terror into the 
Radical multitude, or that she did not possess, and occasionally 
wear, a wardrobe more fitted to lier condition. 

Her arrival at Rosmore had nearly led to disastrous effects, as 
I have said. For when Mr. Rowland saw the little old iady 
nimbly climbing the hill, with the tweed petticoats reaching to 
her an"kles, and her hat Ijearing traces of encounters witli several 
lihowers, he had not a doubt in bis mind that she was a friend of 
the housekeeper or some of the servants. He had said "Hi !" 
and he was liurrying along partly out of kindness, for the way 
to the Bervant.s' entrance was shorter than the one which swept 
round to the front of tlje house, when he saw Archie meet and 
pause to answer the old lady's questions. His father, deeply 
critical, yet not so critical as ho would have been had he known 
who tlie visitor wus, saw his son turn and accompany her, taking 
off his hat, which Rowland tliought unnecessary (though to be 
over civil was always better than being rude), not to the ser- 
vants' door, but up to the left hand, to the front of tho house. 
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He had another "Hi!" ou bia very lips, but stopped, tliinking 
he might as well leAve it to Archie, no sreat harm being posGible. 
If the housekeeper's friend did get adiaiasion at the great door, 
what then) He givve a regretful thought to the evident fact 
that Archie was more at home witii the old lady tlian he was 
with people in his own position. Mr. Rowland shook his head 
Eftdly overtliis, and said to liimself that it was in the boy's blood, 
and that lie would never make a gentleman ; yet comforted liim- 
self next moment and justilied Archie by declaring to liimself 
with some warmth that he had a better opinion of a lad when 
he was civil to those who had but little claim to the civihty of 
their neighbours. 

Consequent upon tlits, however, a little curiosity about tli' 
old lady came into Rowland's mind. She was perhaps so .a 
ancient sempstress — some old pensioner of "the family," winch 
was a title only accorded by the public in general to the Clydes- 
dale family, not to the interlopers at present at the house. The 
old person was very nimble, whoever slie was, and she had " neat 
feet," Mr. Rowlantl remarked, wlio had always an eye for a good 

Sint in a woman — very neat feet — shod with strong, purpose- 
e shoes. If Marion would only learn to have shoes like that 
instead of the things like paper she went about in. He went 
on very much at his leisure, following till the old lady disap- 
peared under the colonnade. It would do lier good to get a 
glimpse of the hall with its Indian carpets and wonderful 
hangings. It's fine to show a poor old body like that once in a 
way what wealth can do. It would be a thing for her to make 
a great gossip about in the viUoge when she got home, Mr. 
Eowland was still smiling with the pleasui-e of this benevolent 
view when he saw Archie come out again. "Who is that old 
dame you were showing in 1 I'm glad to see you so civil," said 
the father. 

" Civil ! " said tho young man. And then he added with his 
usual look of suppressed indignation, "I'm surprised you did 
not know her : it is Lady Jean." 

" Lady Jean ! ! " But a thousand notes of admiration could 
not express the dismay of Rowland wjien he found out that he 
had very nearly called out " Hi ! " to Lady Jean. 

Lady Jean was greatly pleased with Mrs. Rowland, whom she 
described as "probably a little too English for this place^but 
very well meaning, and a gentlewoman. It appears I once knew 
her grandmother," said Lady Jean. This, so far as the point 
was concerned, was aa good as a patent of nobility. Her grand- 
mother !— it added the charm of antiquity to all the rest— though, 
indeed, Lady Je/in was not more than a dozen years older than 
Mrs. Rowland. Evelyn had besought the Earl's sister to let her 
take charge of "the poor" in the village, which gave Lady Jean 
occasion for a lecture, which pleased her. " But I must ask you 
not to call them the poor. Tiiey are neighbours not so well off 
in this world's goods as we are. 'Poor folk' is an allowable 
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Elirase, meaning a large class; and it is mostly neighboui 
iiidoess, not charity, tiiat you. will be called on to give. Some- 
thing off your own tible to tlio sick and ailing^that'u a fashion 
of speaking— soniPtliingotF your housekeeper's table, not Fi-encli 
dishes, will be the bust, antla helping hand with the schooling, 
and a kind thought of the old people. That is what you want 
here." 
" But that is very much what is wanted everywhere," Evelyn 

" Very true, but there are Scotch snaceptibilitjea which you 
must respect," said Lady Jean. She liked to make this explan- 
ation, and then to laugh at it, with a twinkle in her eye. 

But her conclusion was that Mrs. Rowland was a most credits 
able person. " Ricli, oh, richer tlian anybody has a right to bo 
—but not much the worse, considering— just a well-looking, 
welt-mannered gentlewoman." 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than this report. It ran 
up the locli and across tUe mountains. Tlie Duclicss licai-d of 
it in her quarters among the hilts. It £ew e;ist to nnother 
ducheasonthe lowland side. Of course I need not sav to people 
who know the country which was the one duchess and whicii the 
otiier. In the course of time they Iwtli called, which was a pro- 
digious distinction ; and so did all the smaller gentry, and some 
of those great Glasgow potentates who build themselves new 
caatles upon the batika of the Clyde. Some of them were very fine 
gentlemen indeed, but they were "mixed," and some were only 
"Glasgow builders" of a kind quite unknown to Evelyn. One 
whose carriage would have made a sensation in Hyde Park, even 
in the days ol hammer-cloth, with two powdered footmen beliind, 
had the manners still of the blacksmiili he had originally been. 
Mr. Rowland rather liked these personages, especially the old 
gentleman who had been a black sniitli. He stood up in a group 
with two or three of them who i-epresented among them heaven 
knows how many millions, and thrust his liands into Ins pockets 
and talked investments and money. Why should not people talk 
money who have more of that than of anything else f Painters 
talk of their pictures, and literary men of their books. Why not 
raiUionaires of that which makes them so 1 Rowland was very 
intelligent, and he liked to talk upon money Hubjects ; but an 
occasional laying of the heads together with n few other rich 
men over the subject of money was refreshing to him, as it is 
refreshing "to an artist after long deprivation to tind himself 
once more among his own kind. 

With all this flash of fine society, however, which so soon made 
nnendof Rowland's fears, it is astounding how much in the fore- 
ground of the picture was Miss Eliza, briefly described as "of 
theBurn,"in thenomenclatui'eof the pariah. What Miss Eliaa'a 
surname was, and what was implied by the designation "of the 
Bum," it was really quite unnecessary to add. The same sur- 
name is so very general in Scotch west-counti-y parishes, that 
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it oonfers little distiaotion in itsolL Miss £li^:n ciime to coll 
in a little wickerwork carriage, oalled a clothes-basket by her 
friends, with a russet pony to draw it and an equally russet 
groom or stable-boy to look after tlie vehicle when slie made a 
calL Miss Eliaa drove the pony herself, with Colin generally 
behind, to wlioin she threw a word occasionally when a longer 
time tlian usual elapsed without meeting anybody on tlio road : 
but as the kind woman knew everybody, from the fishwife who 
aame over with her creels from Kilrossie during the season of 
I tite saut ^vuter, up to tlie Earl liimself, when he happened to be 
['Seen in those regions, or even the Duchess, who was a still more 
I rare visitor, there was but little time for her to entertain Colin 
, with a special remark. "How do you do the day?" she said 
with a wave of her whip in salutation of her friends. " How's 
a' with you, David ? I nope the hoast is better, and that you 
like the lozenges. — Good morning, Mrs. Dean, and isn't it just a 
pleasure to see Buch a fine day : grand for the hay, as 1 have 
been saying; all the way down theloch, fifty times it' I've said it 
once. I'm hoping they'll get it all well carted in at Rowanson, 
and a fine hea\'y crop it is, just a pleasure to see, — Eh, is that 
you, Lizzie, with your basket) It's awfu' heavy for you, my 
poor lass, and you not got up your strength yet Climb up 
beside Colin : I'll take ye a bittie of the way.^Good day to ye, 
minister. Ye see I've got Lizzie Ciialmers in tlie basket. Ye 
must just give her a good talking to, for she's come out before 
ehe has got up lier strengtii. Would yau like any of lier iish at 
the Manse 1 I would call and leave them on my way back, with 
pleasure, and it would aye be something for lier to take liome, 
I will liave some of tlio herrings and the little hajdies myself, 
thougli the baddies are not equal to the Fife Jiaddies, and the 
herrings are not so good as Loch Fyne. Oh yes, I am just going 
to Itosmore. I hear she's just an uncommon nice person, and a 
credit to the loch-side. — Dear m^ tliere's Lady Jean. It's a sight 
for aore eyes to see you now, and a sore trouble to think you'ro 
in the parish no longer, aiid I can scarcely offer to give you a 
lift when I hai-e Lizzie Chalmers in the cart. Isn't she just a 
Tery presentable sort of person ? I'm meaning the new lady at 
the liouse, no Lizzie : we all know everything thero is to know 
about her. And I hope his lonlship is quite well, and you are 
not finding Ardnachrean damp.— Dear, bless me, there is the 
doctor, aud I want to ask him about young Rankin, and make 
him speak liis mind to Lizzie there. Good-day to you all, 
good-day." 

If it may be suggested that a country lady driving her own 
machine could scarcely l>e likely to meet so much company on 
a country road, I must say in my own defence that it was the 
same day on which Lady J ean hao. paid her visit to Mi's, Bo wland, 
which accounted for her ; and as for the usual inhabitants of 
Bosmore, from the minister down to old David, they were all 
to be met with in the afternoon, witliin a few hundred yards. 
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Lizzie Chalmers, it is true, v/nn from KilrOEsie, and did not a 
eveiy day, but she was tlie only one of tlie party witli tlie 
ception of La<ly Jean who was not to be met with about 
same hour on the same road eveiy day. 

"la he any better, doctor)" said Miss Eliza, coming down 
upon tlie doctor with a little rush of the russet pony, prompted 
by a smarter tlinn ordinary flourish of the whip. "Yes, I was 
afraid it was liia own fault, the foolish fellow. Men are just 
idiota rushing upon destruction, and him fio sensible when he is 
himsfif. There is Lizzie Chalmers, behind me in the basket, just 
o& silly in another way, coming out with her heavy creel before 
slic is well over her trouble. I would wish you to speak very 
fierioualy to her, doctor. You must just lay me out my lierringa 
and baddies, and the codfish for the manse, it will make your 
creel the liKhter. And Colin, fill yon that long basket with 
grass to make a nice caller bed for the fish.— And here we are 
at the gate of Eosmore, and to take you further would just be 
to take you out of your way. Help her out, Colin, and you can 
put out the biggest codfish — if it's too much for them, I'll make 
them a present of it, and they can send the rest to that ne'er- 
do-weel s poor wife, poor thing. And Lizzie, my woman, here's 
another shillingfor you- Stay at home and look after the baims, 
and don't come out to-morrow. Now, Itufua, on you go, my man. 
It's a stiff brae, and I know you don't like it; but well just 
make Colin get out and run. Come away, my bonnie man,"said 
Miss Eliza, withachirrup, as sheslanted the pony's head towards 
the brae. Having no one else to speak to, she talked to Bufus, 
who was ^-ory well used to it, and responded by little shakings 
of his head and jinglings of his liarnesa. " Come away," she 
added, meaning "go on.' "It's a steybrae, but ye must just go 
at it with a st-out heart, and it will be over in a moment. Come 
away, my bonnie man ! Just jump iu, Colin, and not let him 
cool after that flue burst, for 1 like to come in at the door with 
a dash, and Ilufus can do it if he likes. Now down with ye 
again, and give a good peal to the bell. — Will Mrs. Rowland oe 
in this afternoon ? she added, with a sweep of the whip towards 
the footman at the door. 'Tlien Miss £uza got down a little 
more dexterously than an inexperienced spectator would hxve 
looked for. She went into Rosmore in the same cheerful manner, 
talking all the way. The footman, it is true, was English, and 
an unknown quantity, but even to him Miss Eliza found some- 
thing to say. 

"They will be in, both Mrs. Bowland and the young lady? 
Tliat is very lucky for me, for in a fine day like this most people 
are on the road. They will be using the long drawing-room 
with the view i Well, I do not blame them : it is best, though 
Lady Jean used to keep it for company. — Who will ye say 1 
Oil, there is my card, that is the most sensible way.— My dear 
Mrs. Rowland, I am I'ery glad to make your acquauitanca We 
have heard just everything that is good of you, and I have been 
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welcome you to the pariali. And t!iis is Miss 
Howland J Dear me, how delighted all the young folk will be 
to hear of such an addition. And now that you have got settled 
down n little, 1 liope you like the liouse 1 " 

" The house is deliehtful," said Evelyn, " and bo are the -v-iewa. 
My liuaband preparea me for the beauty of the country, but he 
sud very little about the excellence inside." 

"He would know but little," said Miss Eliza. "They're not 
notii'ing about houses, the men folk. And as for the views, we 
liave been settled here this forty years since we came quite 
young creatures oui-selves ; but I've never tired of this. I've 
never got indifferent, as you generally do, with what you've 
seen every day : it's just as new to me now as it was at the 

" It is a beautiful country," said Evelyn civilly. 

"la it not— juat a lileased country ! Eh, if the people were 
but equal. 'Every prospect pleasa*,' you remember the hymn 
says, ' and only man — ' Jio, no, I will not say that man is vile : 
that is a great deal too strong. What I complain of in very 
religious folk is that they are censuring their neighbours, when 
psrhapa, if the truth was known, their neighbours — But we 
must not pursue that subject, Man is not ■vile, but he's not so 
satisfying as the everlasting hills." 

" Oh," said Marion, with the little fictitious intonation which 
copied Evelyn's, "but men are more amusing than the moun- 
tains." She heraelf wrt,a not by any means so amusing in her 
diction since she had bscome an echo of Mrs. liowland in her 
gesture and voice. 

" The young ladies," said Miss Eliza with a laugli, " are m<Bitly 
of that opinion, and I should not say nay, for I have not leas 
than six nephews coming to-morrow for tennis, and everything 
that they can find that ia diverting. They are either at the 
college, for there's a, summer session in the scientific classes, or 
else they'rff in ofiices, and they come down to us on Saturday to 
play. I hope you'll come up to the Bum, you and your brotner, 
to meet my young men. There will be a view or two as well. 
And after the diversion there will be a kind of supper, and then 
they will see you home." 

Marion did not know how to act in such an emergency, but 
it was understood that the invitation was accepted. And Miss 
Eliza returned after half an hour's talking, fuU of the genina of 
the mistress of the house, and the wealth of its fitting up. 
" There would need to be something very sustaining in the sense 
of good old blood in your veins, and a fnuiily that has existed 
for generations," she said, " for if I was Lady Jean, I could not 
bear to see how the house ia changed, just by the railway man. 
For it was always a bare, cauldrife aort of house. I used to 
feel that there were not caiTOts enough on the floor, nor coals 
enough in the ^rate. Now its just all blazing and shining with 
warmth — curtains that just clothe the place, and pictures on 
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the walls, and grand carpets tiiat your foot sinks in. It may 
not be such good taate, but it is far more comfortable. And 
Mrs. Rowland ia a most personable woman, and liim a very 
good sort of a man." 

"And the daughter, Aunt Eliza?" cried the miae, to whom 
this was the most intere.sting part of all. 

"The daughter— well she's just a young Indy lika the rest. I 
aaked her to come to-morrow, and you can judge for yourself," 
Miss Elixa said. 

The minister .lad hiawife formed a still more interesting part 
of the immediate society of the little place, and puzzled Evelyn, 
who had been brought up in the somewhat narrow cre«d of nei' 
country to ignore everything but "the Church," and to look 
with small respect upon dissenters in general as a community 
of uneducated people. She did not at all know wliat to make 
of the trim and ■well-dressed pair who called upon lier, lip in 
garments almost more sacerdotal than if he liod been a priest 
of All Saints, Elizabeth Street, and she with the foshiouable 
cut of her dress shadowed by the inevitable mackintosh. This 
was the Scotcti minister whom she had met with in pictures in 
a very different aspect, but of whom she knew nothing in real 
life except that she had a puzzled comprehension that he did 
not Iselon^ to "the Cliurch," tut yet was— what was he?— a 
kmd of vicar or rector after another fashion, iike yet quite 
unlike the vicars and rectors whom she knew. Mrs. Howlaud 
had her limitations like others, and did not know what to think. 
But she was, as ever, charmingly polite, and did her best to 

K lease these bewildering neighbours. She apologized for not 
aving yet been to church, giving some excuse of tiredness or 
headache. As a matter of fact the headaclie had been a result 
of the same bewilderment which raado her so curious and so 
itnassured about the position of Mr. Uean. A Scottish gentle- 
woman in England would have had no such ignorance ; which 
is a curious fact, and one, perhaps, which proves the superiority 
of the wealthier and more remote ecclesiastical economy. 

" I dare say," said Mrs. Dean, "that you were not sure if you 
should come to our church. There is an Episcopalian Chapel in 
Kih'ossie. As you are Englisli, Mrs. Kowland, it's perhaps there 
you should go. 

"Indeed. I cannot say," said Evelyn, "I have never gone 
anywhere out to the parish church — but — I don't quite under- 
stand — " 

" We both understand perfectly," said Mrs. Dean, "that you 
would miss the ritual and your beautiful prayer-book. We 
have a great sympathy for that. There is notliing in the 
prayer-book, I am sure, that would be a stumbling-block to my 
husband, and he sometimes takes a collect just straight out of 
it without any kind of clipping or trimming. There is a ^reat 
movement in Scotland, whicli perhapts you are not acquainted 
with, to improve the baldness of our services, and matce the 
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harmonium," Mrs. Dean 
Y tliat our choir is begin- 
], You will see no such 
terrible difference as maybe you. tf 

Evelyn held her peace, being more aad more bewildered with 
every word. She wondered what Mrs. Reuben Butler, nee 
Jeanie Deans, who was once the minister'a wife of tbia parish, 
would liave thought of this statement. Slie only bowed in 
reply, not being for her own part at all qualified to speak. 

Alexander will explain to you far better than I can, and 
you will find no intolerance in nim. He perhaps agrees tetter 
with you," she added, with a smile, " than with the old-fashioned 
folk who insist upon keeping up all the difference.^Alexander, 
Mrs. Rowland would like you to explain the way we're trying 
to bridge over the debateable land between our establishment 
and the other. Just come here. I will change places with you." 
The good wife, with these worda, rose and took a chair beside 
Bowland, to whom her husband had been talking, which was 
very self-denying on the part of the minister'a wife, there being 
notning at all novel in the gentleman of the house, whereas 
there was a great deal that was novel in the lady, and therefore 
interesting. She relinquished the post to the minister, who 
was perhaps better able to expound — was he better able to 
expound i^the problem of that ecclesiastical movement in 
Scotland which is so much more puzzling to unsophisticated 
Eiigliah understandings, preijared for polemics and opposition, 
than the good old conventional figure of t!ie Presbyterian 
Calvinist, which is a primitive type that everybody knows. 

"I don't know what there is to explain," said Mr. Dean, 
taking, nothing loth, the chair his wife had vacated ; he too 
preferred the mistress to the master of the house. "Our services 
— but then Mrs. Rowland will understand them better when 
she has seen them," 

"Oh, I was very tired after my long journey — and I had a 
headaJ3ne." 

" She was not out of her bed," replied Rowland, as if his wife 
■were being blamed. 

"I am sure," said Mr. Dean, "that if I was Mrs. Rowland, 1 
should not go through t!ie tedious drawl of the old-fashioued 
Scotch church on any account, or listen to a sermon an hour 
long, which ia what some of our neighbouring clei^men still 
indulge in. But it is modified in Roamore church, ana I promise 
you you shall not have more of me than twenty minut«s. We 
Lave very decent music, thanks to my wife. In shorty for a 
country service in an out-of-the-way place lite this, I'm glad to 
think that we are making it much more attractive." 

"Attractive!" Evelyn said, more bewildered than evor. "To 
whom were they intended to be attractive J To the persons to 
whom they were addressed 1 " 

"It ia in no way necessary," said the minister, "tliat music 
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and everything tliat is pleasant should bo appropriated by ono 
body. We can take up our inheritance in that way just as 
fitly as the Episcopalians, I am not a bigoted Presbyterianj" 
he said, "even in tlie way of Church government which is 
really the only peeuliiir part of our economy. 1 think it is just 
as ^ood as the otlier. I don't tliink tliut either of them is 
divinely appointed. I am used to presbytery, yon are used to 
bishops — ver^ well. We need not go to loggerjieads about that. 
I know a bishop or two, and I've always found them very 
friendly, without being inclined to liow down to kiss the pastoral 
ring any more than the papnl toe." 

"You are not so peaceably inclined when you come homo 
from ft Presbytery meeting, Alexander," said tlio wife of Jjis 
bosom. "For my part I am rather fond of the lawn sleeves. I 
think equality ot ministers is just as great nonsense as equality 
KeneraUy. Don't you think so, Mr, Howland ? When young 
Lord Bosmore says to me we are all bom equal, I just say to 
him, Bah ! Aa if anybody in Ids senses woulci put my husband 
and Johnny Shaidcs at the head of the loch upon tlie sama 
level [ You will remember Johnny Shanks 1 just a nobody ; 
whereas Alexander " 

"My wife," said Mr. Dean, while this was going on, "likes 
tlie decorative side. Lawn sleeves and gaitered legs take her 
fancy. But if there is one thing convenient in our simplicity, 
it ia that we are saved all the millinery questions. And that, 
I think, goes for a great deal." 

Evelyn had never been ecclesiastically minded, and was but 
vaguely aware what the millinery question meant. As for the 
rest, though she was an int^tlligent woman, these two people 
might as well have talked Hebrew to her : tliere was no under- 
standing in her mind. 



CHAPTER XXni 

It was October when the young Saumarez'a arrived at Eosmore. 
October is very lovely in the west of Scotland, The ti-eos are 
thinned but still glowing, the birches like lamps of gold among 
the darker woods, scattering round thera, as tne leaves drop, a 
golden undei^round that gives out light. The great line of 
motintains at the head of the loch were lightly touched with 
snow. The villas on the banks came out more brightly from 
the thinned foliage, and stood reflected in the shining water, 
with all the tints round them of red rowan berries and aazzling 
autumnal leaves. The air had a clearness ns of the rarified air 
of liigh altitudes. There had not been any rain for ten days, so 
remarkable a fact that the district in general was beginning to 
fear the failure of its wells. 

In such an evening, while the sun lavished its last rays upon 
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tbc locli and tlie opposite shore, bathing tliern in gulden light, 
Rosamond and Edward came across in the ste-amboat to the 
"whole Rowland family, which awaited them on the pier. I am 
"Wrong, however, to say the whole family : for Archie, who had 
been seized by a strong repugnance to the newcomers without 
any reason— a fact which, of course, made it more strong — was 
not of the tiumber. He had gone up the loch or the hill with a 
determitied intention of returning only in time for dinner. If 
truth had been told, he was extremely curious, even anxious, 
about the young man who was of his own age, about whom 
there could be no doubt that he was a gentleman bom to every- 
thing which Archie had not been born to, yet possessed. Ho 
did not think at all about the pretty sister, wlio probitbly would 
have most engaged the interest of the ordinary youth of twenty. 
But the more Arciiie was curious, the less liad he any intention 
of showing it. He listened himself to what was said, but he 
asked no questions. Finally he started, half an hour before 
I they went to meet the newcomers, for a long walk up the hilL 
I "It is too lovely," said Rosamond, presenting lier cheek, as 
usual, that Mi-s. Rowland should kiss it. " I wish some one had 
told me that it was a beautiful place. I never began to look 
till we got into the steamboat. I am not in tiie least tired, thank 
you. Eddy ! where are you, Eddy ? One never knows where 
to find him. He is always picking up everywhere some fellow 
he knows. He is not nice to travel with, because there are so 
many fellows he knows." 

Here there advanced from the other end of the boat, and 
bounded acrass the gangway just before it was withdrawn, a 
short young man, with a travelling cap upon one side of his 
head and a cigar in his mouth. He had to make a jump upon 
the pier amid a shout of " Take care, will ye ! " and " What are 
ye doing, lad 1 " from the man at the pier ; and dropped like a 
projectile in the midst of the gi'oup which, so undistinguished 
was Eddy's appearance, were not looking for him except his 
sister, who put out a hand as if to help him. " That was cleverly 
done," said Rowland, opposing his own substantial bulk to arrest 
the stranger who was standing in tlieir midst ; "but I would 
advise you, my young friend, to bestir yourself sooner, and not 
run Buoh a risk again." 

" Oh, it is his way," replied Rosamond. " You would not think 
it, but tliia is Eddy, Mrs. Rowland. Ho is like nobody one ever 

Certainly ho was not like his handsome father, the young 
Edward Saujnarez whom Evelyn remembered so well. She had 
been half (Jruid of seeing a reproduction of his old look. But 
that was one of the anticipatory troubles that she uiigjit well 
have spared herself. He was short; his hair was light and 
scanty ; jiis eyes half lost under many folds of loose eyebrows, 
and a brow which contracted with what some unkind critic has 
calle<I the short-sighted soul, was rather small. Hia 
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turned up a tittle. Marion, who, in tbe interests of Archie, iiad 
been looting foi-ward, half with hope and lialf witli fear, to the 
arrii'al of n beautiful youth— a darling of society, exquisitely 
clothed and of distinguished appearance— felt a. pang, half of 
disappointment, half of relief. Perhaps the rdief was the 
stronger. Archie !— why Archie was taller, lietter-looking, and 
more a inan than this little Khambling fellow ! The foolish 
fatherfelt mucli more cordial to Eddy, and grasped him strongly 
by tlie hiMid. 
"You're welcome to Eosmore, both you and your sLster," ho 

~ e came an answer from Eddy's lips which sounded very 
like "Who's thisl" but a, glance from his sister brought 






him to himself, and he made his bow accordingly. 

" I'm very glad to be here, I can tell you," said Eddy. 

knew such a beast of a journey — tunibled out of one „. 

into another, and then Glasgow, and then a Ixiat, and I don't 
know all what. How do you dol Been here longl^ — and have 
you got any sport 1 It's just like my luck to come so laf«." 

"My son," said Eowland with ineffable pleasure — for he did 
not feel ashamed of his son now, quite the reverse in sight of 
this shabby young lad, who looked like nothing at all^"has 
arranged a day for you, and I think you'll find a bird or two 
yet." 

"That's all right," said Eddy. "How do you do, Mrs. Rowland! 
It is very pretty, as Rose says, but I'm not a man for the pictur- 
esque myself. Oh, you're going to walk ? Excuse me, Pm not 
muclk of a walking man : 111 go with the ladies, if it's the same 
to you." 

" Certainly," said Rowland amazed, but always with a certain 
exultation on Archie's account. This an example for Archie ! 
the bo^ was twice the man this fellow was. It is not good to 
rejoice in the disadvantages of other people, but he had been so 
sure, and professed his pleasure in it, that Saumarez's son — a 
man in the best society— could be a model for Archie, that the 
satisfaction in finding him so shabby a little fellow was more 
than words could say. He did not need to be ashamed of his 
own boy in this company at least. Mr. Rowland started to 
walk, while the little man jumped into hia place in the carriage, 
with a certain elation, as if somebody had given him something 
he acknowledged to himself. 

"How jolly of you to come to meet us," said Eddy, "country 
fashion. We were wondering. Hose and I, if there would be a 
dog-cart or something. Never expected this luxury. Rose, did 
you see after the luggage I I had no time to think of it — met 
a fellow who was with me at Eton— one of the gi'eat plucked, 
don't you know — run all over the country in crowds at this time 
af the year." 

"Yes," said Rosamond witii her calm air, "he was plucked of 
coarBBj Mrs. Rowland. I told you we could not come any sooner 
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1. Of course I knew quite ■well how it would 

a out, and so I told father. But there are some thin^ that 

J people will not believe. I never can see the good, for my part, 

I of goinK in for exams, that you ai'e suifi not to pasa." 

I "Oil, said Eddy, light-heartedly, "it is always Bometliing to 

I Ho — keeps you from feeling that you've got no centre to your 

[ life, don t you know. I like a sort of fixed point ; if you don't 

I work up to it, of course that's your fault, but all the same an 

I object,— a line thing. Don't you agree with me. Miss Rowland ?" 

said the youn^ man, turning round a little to look into the face 

} of Jiis companion on tlie front seat, who had given up Iier place 

to Bcraamond without any pleasure, and was now studying that 

young lady in every line of her costume, with sonietjiing of the 

same sensation of mingled disappointment and relief which her 

fatlier had experienced. Marion was accustomed now to all the 

subtleties of tfie toilette. She was more respectful of Rosamond's 

grey gown than she liad been of Evelyn's travelling dress ; but 

Sie perceived at a glance that from this visitor there would be 

little to learn. 

"I don't know what you mean by an object. I think most 
gentlemen's object is to please themselves," Marion said. 
"That's what you call epigrammatic, ain't it," said Eddy, "and 
I severe." 

"Oh, I just say what I think," said Marion. She had not 

I llad ft young man given her to play witli since the days of the 

students, who lauglied at her saucy speeches, and said among 

I themselves that Rowland's sister was clever, much cleverer tlian 

1 he was ; and the prospect was agreeable to iier. Not tliat there 

[ was anything attractive in Eddy personally, but still he was of 

I the kind of mouse to her cat — or cat to her mouse, as sometimes 

happens in that sort of exercise. They eyed each other with 

{nrtive glances, both aware of this probable relationship. 

"Father has left Aix," said Rosamond, "they have sent him 

some other place which it is supposed may do him good. Of 

course so long as he has Rogers with him we know that he is 



I well attended to. I hope we shall not stay too long and bore 

you, Mrs. Rowland. Woul ' ' ' " ^ 

nope you will be so kind ai 

other visitors, or get tired of us. Of course people always do i: 



you, Mrs. Rowland. Would it be too much to say a month 1 
nope you will be so kind as to tell us if you want oi 

ir visitors, or get tired of us. Of coun ' 

society, or it would be impossible to get o . 

" Yes,Ipromi3e,mydear, I shall tell you if I get tired of you," 
said Evelyn. 

" We have been for a fortnight witli grandmamma. I think 
we bored her very much. She told us she had people coming 
for the 22nd. But we really could not get away on the 22nd. 
One's grandmother is not the same aa n-nj one else, do you 
tliink ? However much she may be bored, it is riglit that she 
should put up with it. We don't go there very much. Once in 
a year is not a great deal. She never has anything to say to 
i father ; he makes her so nervous, she says. She wiil soon, say 
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that Eddy iiiakea her nervous too : wliea there is no amoking- 
rooni, perhaps it may be a little unpleasant to smell his cigars ; 
butif there is anything at all in being a grandmother — then she 
ia <jf course impatient tliat lie lias not passed his exam. I can- 
not Bee why, for my part. Tiiey ought to have known it from 
the first. If you will not even open a book, Iiow can you expect 
to pass B.nj exam. 1 " 

" My object, I allow, is to amuse myself," said Eddy to Marion, 
dropping his voice, as it is the right tiling to do when you wish 
to set np a separate conversation. "I am quite candid, as you 
are — ^and, tell me, isn't that yours too?" 

" I am afraid you will not find it vevy easy," said Marion, "to 
amuse yourself at Bosmore." 

"What I is there nothing to dol" said Eddy, looking a little 
dismayed. 

"We never see anybody from morning to night but tho old 
maids out of the village. And we never go anywliere. There 
was a ball at Campbellton, but they refused it, and tliere was 
one at Eagle's Craig, but they iuat went themselves." 

" Good neavena I cried Eddy, "what depravity! you never 
mean to say that the old people, papa and mamma " 

"They just went themselves I said Marion witji an indigna- 
tion almost too terrible for words. 

" Tliis must be looked into," said Eddy, " it is almost beyond 
belief."_ 

" 1 will tell you after," said Marion, as the conversation on the 
other side of tne carriage came to a pause. 

Thus Mr, Edward Sauniarez, jun., procured for liimself, with- 
out a moment's deky, something to do at Roamore. And Marion , 
Howiand found at once an additional interest in lifa It was 
quite innocent, and as trivial as could have been desired. In 
tne evening after dinner she confided a part of her troubles to 
him, and then the next day, when the young visitors were con- 
ducted by the young people of the house to see the neighboui"- 
hood, Marion managed so that Rosamond went on with Archie, 
while she herself followed, attended by Eddy. And the sight of 
the two pairs thus arranged was amusing enougli. Rosamond 
went on in advance, very quickly, with her smooth firm step, 
and her head held high, as she walked in London, where, intent 
upon lier own business, this young woman of tlie period passed 
where she pleased, as safe in her own protection and that, but 
inn most secondary degree, of her mastift^ — as safely as Una with 
her lion ; wjiile Archie walked by her, a step behind, finding it 
slightly difficult to keep up with her long yet graceful steps, 
and still more difficult to answer the occasional questions which 
she addressed to Jiim without turning licr head. Archie for his 
own part could not, however he cudgelled his brains, find out 
anything to say to this beautiful young lady. He felt her to bo 
miles, nay Alps above him, and that he could not say anything 
which did not feel common, vulgar, mean — like a boy in a shop 
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iiig to a princess. He kept striving to keep up witli lier, 
. . leverquitekeptup withheraave wIienahestoppedBuddenly 
I lUid turned with the same swiftness of movement witli whicli 
I she walked to look out on the water or up to the hills, when he 
I would outgo her, and be compelled to swing himself round witb 
\ an eft'ort to get back to his place. 

"What is the name of that hill?" she asked, al! at once coming 
one of those sudden pauses. " That 1 " said Arcliie, anxiously 
L turning to quite another point ; " oil, that is Ben Eos — or no, I 
[ think it is what they call The Miller— if it is not Rosdhu." 
I " You don't seem to know very ninch about them," said the 
stately girl; and then slie set oft again, certainly indifferent to 
the blundering explanation he made that he was afraid ho had 
a bad memory, and that one person said one thing and one 
another, so that it was dilUcult to know. At another time it 
was on the sea-side that Hosamond paused, demanding to know 

Pthe name of the lighthouse in the distance, and what was the 
shadowy height to be seen far ofl' down the course of the Clyde. 
If it had cost him hia life, poor Archie could not rememlier 
■whether he had been told that this peak was Ooatfell or if it 
was one of the Cumbraes, which he knew lay " that way." And 
ttie light : what was it that Roderick called the light J If he 
had ever dreamt that ho would be interrogated this way, Archie 
would have given his whole attention to tne acquisition of local 
knowledge. A cold perspiration came out upon his forehead, as 
lie stammered out answers which lie was sure wore all wrong. 
" Oh ! " said Miss Saumarez, not even deigning to cast a glance 
at him. Eddy did not suffer half so mucn for his unsuccessful 

» examination as poor Archie did from this totally unexpected 
^ocess, which showed him the profound depth of his ignorance. 
What a fool she must think liim ! What an idiot he was ! 
"I am afraid, Mr. llowland, you don't admire your own 
Qountry so much as I do," Bosamond said at the end of the 
walk, with a smile that went over his head like aa arrow, wliich 
she (Ud not even take the trouble to aim at him. And he was 
tongue-tied and could not say a word, could not think of any- 
thing to say ; though aft«r she had gone on, a dozen little darts 
of words which he might have said came into his mind, wound- 
ing himself with little pricks instead of compelling her to respect 
him a little, as, if they had but come soon enough, they might 
liave done. 

Meanwhile the other pair had got on, as Eddy would havo 
said, like a house on lire. Marion had given him the whole 
liistory of the ball at Eagle's Craig, to which she had been in- 
vited with her stepmother ; but to which Mrs. Rowland had 
^^ gone alone — with diamonds round her neck and in her hair. 
^H " She would not have had any diamonds but for papa," said 

^^K Uarion. " She was quite nobody when he married her?' 
^^^ "Oh, now I don't think that can be true," said Eddy, "for my 
^^Wttovemor, you know — " an impulse of wisdom checked the young 
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man— " couldn't have known her, could he, if she had been 
nobody?" 

"Well, at least she was nobody out in India," said Harion, 
"and to see her now ! And I had to stay at home— me, papa's 
own daught«r, and the only one, and a very good dancer ! And 
it was her that went to the liall, an old lady, and me, I had to 
stay at home ! " 

''It is a sort of thing that would justify an appeal to parlia- 
ment," said Eddy, "but there must have been some sort of 
reason alleged. Perhaps you had not n frock 1 " 

" I have dozens of trocks," said Marion, turning upon him 
with a gleam in her eye. 

" Or you did not know the people I " 

" I know heaps of people ; tliat ia, I did not know them my- 
self, but what does it matter about that when I am papa's 
daugliter, and he oould just — buy them all up ! " 

"Oh," said Eddy, taken a little aback — for though he was 
accustomed to a great deal of slan^ and much frank sneaking, 
it was not generally quite of this kmd. " Then," he said, " I am 
at my wits end, and I can't think what they meant," 

" They saidL cried Marion, " that I was not out." 

" Oh, said Eddy again. 

"But what did that matter— for who would have ever known? 
And it was a delightful ball, with a great manj^ officers. And 
I am A fine dancer," said Marion, with a deep sigh of iniagled 
indignation and regret. 

" Oh, as for that, there is no doubt," said Eddy, " you are as 
light as a feather, and with those pretty little feet " 

"No, I am not as liffht as a feather : I am just the weight I 
ought to be, and my feet are just the same a& other people's ; 
but I know." said Marion with conviction, "that I am good at 
dancing. Archie is not very good at it, and he is not fond 
of it" 

"He does not look as if he would be," said Eddy, with a look 
at the son of the house tramping on before them at a con- 
siderable distance in close pursuit of the lady who was in hia 
charge. 

" No," said Marion, " he never was fond of it— are you 1 " 

"Oh, I adore it," said the young man, "when I have a partner 
to my mind. You and I, Miss Marion, would fly like the wind. 
We'd leave everybody behind us. I'll tell you what we must do 
to make up for that Ravonscraig— no, Eagle's Craig business — 
well make them give a bali here." 

" A ball at Rosmore ! " 

" The very thJBg ! while we are here. Eosaniond has not come 
out either, but, as you say, who will ever know 1 We may as 
well have our fun, and you and she can keep each other in 
countenance. Nobody will t«ll — and what would it matter if 
they did 1 Why, girls not out are to be seen everywhere— always 
at Balls at home. You put on a high dress." 
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" No," cried Marion, " I would mtlier die thnn go to a d.ince 
, & high dresa." 

■" Weil, don't then," said the complacent Eddy, "anything you 
please. Oh, don't be afraid. I will apeak to Mrs. Eowland. I 
can be as independent as you like when there's any occasion for 
it. And my governor, you know, ]>oor old chap — -— " 

"Do you mean 'your papa T' said Marion. 

"Well, I don't call him so," said Eddy witli a laugh. "There 
was a story, don't you know, about him and your maninia-in-law. 
The ^vemor behaved badly, but she had a sneaking kindness 
for him all the same. That's why we are here." 

"Oh !" cried Marion, with a gasp of excitement, "tell me! for 
I know nothing alx)ut her. I want to know about her. I was 
sure there was some story." 

" The governor was a sad dog when he was young," said Eddy. 
" Oh, he^ a nice fellow to blow a fellow up for some trifle not 
half so bad as himself , He was up to anything that was naughty. 
It's funny, isn't it, to hear of these antediluvian lovers— my old 
Rovemor, who can't move a limb, poor old chap, and this prim 
lady here who looks like a saint." 

" As if butter wouldn't melt in her mouth," said Marion ; " but 
I always knew there was some story. Be quick and tell me, for 
they are coming back." 

"T will tell you another tima Can't we come out to-night in 
the moonlight to smoke a cigarette) Did you ever try a cigar- 
ette t Oh, all the girls do ! I'll teach you how. It makes you 
much better company when you don't mind a cigarette. — Hi 1 
here's llosamond down upon us. Not a word to her, whatever 
I tell you. And your brotlier coming lagging behind as if she 
liad given him a touch of tjie lash. She's a rare one for 
tliat J keeps a fellow in his place, as if she was too gi-and to 

"Oil, Arcliie is just as grand as she is," said the girl, slightly 
offended ; "and it is just his way to keep behind. I would like 
to see anybody giving my brother a toucii of the lash ! " 

"It is not because he is your brother, but because he is him- 
self," said Eddy. "I don't mean any offeiica I mean that's 
Rosamond's way. She is like the goi'ernor, don't you know. 
She has got a great deal of the devil in her. So have you, I 
should think." 

"Me!" said Marion, much shocked, "I am not what you 
think at all." 

" Yes," said Eddy, " I am sure you are what I think. As nice 
as girls are made, but plenty of devilry, and a spirit for any- 
thing That is precisely what I like best." 

" Well," said Marion, " I will allow that I have a great deal of 

spirit, if that's what you call the ; but you shouldn't say 

bad words. Do you mean that girls are not made so nice as 
men? for I think you're very impudent to say so, and me a girl 
that you a . ■ . .■ 
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"Qirla," said Eddy, with an nil- of iiutliority, "ai'e nometiineH 
much better, aiid sometimes they are a gi'eat deal worse than 
men. Theres no medium in tliem. You are one of the nice 
ones, 80 of course you are a great deal nicer tlian a feliow like 
me, or even your bi-otlier. I am a dreadful little beggar, and 
that is the truth." 



"Oil, you like to say ill things of yourself." 
"No, 1 don't, if they weren^ true. Vn.i i, 
the very first tning, when you said i 



n't true. You liit me off exactly, 
iieii had no object but to 
amuse themselves. You must be awfully clever as well as nice. 
I don't see wliat we're in the world for out to enjoy ourselves. 
I'm sure I didn't ask to come, and I dare say I shan t have a very 
long life, so I mean it to be a merry one, I can tell you. As for 
tlie governor," said Eddy, "he has no right to complain. Rose 
is too good for iiim, but he deserves to have me to Keep him in 
mind of how naughty lie lias been." 

" What have you done," said Marion, interested, " tliat is 
so naughty, as you May ? " 

"Oil, you would like to fcnowT' lie said, opening his eyes 
wide, with a laugh, " Perhaps if I were to tell you, you would 



)uld always speak 



T speak to n 

" I am not that kind," said Marion, 
to you, whatever you did— if you were sorry." 

"Ail ! but the chief thing in me is tliat I am not a bit sorry," 
said Eddy. — " Are you going bank already, you two 1 You go off 
like a liunter, Itose, never minding who toils after you. Miss 
Itowland and I are going further on." 

" There is a beautiful view up there," said Rosamond, pointing 
to the west, "if you cared about views, and the mountains are 
beautiful in that direction, but as you never would look at a 
landscape in your life " 

"Not when I had mettle nioi'o attractive^ said Eddy, witli a 
look at Marion, and then he laughed out. " When I can combine 
botli, I like it very much." 

" Mary, it is perliaps going to rain. I would not advise you 
to go very far, antd Archie, who was more susceptible than Jiis 
sister to the liglit compliment and tlie laughter. But Marion 
stood her ground. 

"Since we came to Rosmore," she said, "it has always been 
going to rain, and we can shelter under the trees, and it does no 
harm. I have promised to Mr. Saumarez to show him Ben Ras 
before we go in." 

" I am very] anxious to make the acj^uaintance of Ben Hos," 
said Eddy with a laugh. " Au reuoir, you people wlio have 
acoompliAed that part already. I don't suppose you are deeplj 
attached to Ben Ros — what do vou call him — iii'e you 1 But it is 
always a good excuse for a walk— and a talk." 

"You never call me by my name," said Marion; "you say 
juflt j/oa, as if I were not a person at all." 

" Because you would be angry if I called you by your name." 
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CHAPTER XXIV 



"Jfe, nngiy 1 Wliy I .am jnst Miss Rowland to cveryboiiy, 
servants and all.'' 
"I sujipose you don't ronk me with the servants! I shall 

»Bfty Marioa or nothing — and of course you would not allow 
mo — or May, that is your name too, and the prettiest of all." 
" May is BJiort for Marion," she said with a blush. 
"And I'm to call you sol Then I shall do nothing but call 
you by it. May, May — it is the prettiest name in the world." 

Thus there came into coiiiunctiou another two who were not 
Mr. Rowland's two, nor perhaps a two who were very desirable 
companions for each other, yet who suited ea«h other, as Mr. 
Edward Saumarez eloquently expressed it, down to the ground. 

»"A ball! It is not Archie, I am sure, wiio would like a 
bftllj" said Mrs. Rowland from the sofa, where Eddy had been 
wtting by her, in an attitude of respectful adoration for some 
tim& He had cast repeated startling glances at Marion, callins 
her observation while he was so engaged. And Marion, seated 
at a distance with a book held up in front oE her face, gave way 
now and then to little bursts of laughter, which she quickly 
reprpssed. It was infinitely ludicrous to Marion that any one 
should pretend to advise Mrs. Rowland, a woman of that age ; 
but Eddy, she thought, played his part to perfection, and it was 
the funniest thing in the world. 

Rosamond was seated at the piano, playing as it were in an 
undertone, and for her own pleasure, various bits of music, 
one suggesting another, as one verse of poetry suggests another. 
She was a good musician, but she did not attempt to play to 
so indifferent an audience, though Rowland was always cer- 
tainly civil in his desire to " have a little music," when he 
came into the drawing-room after dinner. The good man 
knew that this was the right thing, and that Miss Saumarez 
would expect to be asked, and sat and yawned dutifully 
through wliat he privately thought to himself "just a terrible 
jingle, out of respect to Iiis guest. But Rowland had not left 
the dining-room on this occasion. He hod a plaj^ellow of his 
own who had dined with him, and was now engaging him iti 
much more congenial talk. Archie was not much more educated 
in music than his father ; but there was in his unpossessed being 
a power of perception, only half developed, of beautiful things. 
A sonata would have disconcerted him as much as it did Row- 
land ; but the bits of melody that Rosamond was playing, and 
whicli he called in his simplicity tunes, seemed to maie an 
atmosphere about her which was poetically appropriate, and 
filled tne background of the large partially-lighted sitting-roatK. 
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Tlie group on the sofn, witli Mnrioii's detacheil figure full in 
liglit of a lump, seemed like a group on tlie stage, caiTying 
the thread of some lialf-coniprehended story. Rosamond and 
the music belonged to a different sphere. There were sliaded 
oandlpH upon the piano, tlirowing a white light upon a pair of 
white hands, moving softly over the ivory keys ; Ijehind, the 
curtains were drawn liack from one of the rounded windows, a 
line of moonlight came in, and io the distance from the corner 
in which Archie was seated unseen there was a glimmer visible 
of the distant waters of the C'lvde, in glistening life and move- 
ment under the white blaze of the moon. Archie's Iieart was 
full of strange and uncomprehended emotion. He was in a 
new world, listening to those soft sti-ains which touched him as 
the light might touch a being coming to life, and feeling the 
vngue enchantment of the night, the presence, like a charm, of 
the lialf-seen figure, half dark, half liglit, at the piano, and this 
Eulitle atmosphere in which slie breathed. He had said very 
little to Rosamond in the week during which they had lived 
under the same roof. She despised him quite frankly, taking 
no pains to disguise it. He read in her looks that she tliougiit 
him a lout, a tool, a nuisance, and he was not angry or even 
surprised that she should think so. But he had no such thoughts 
of her. He liked to watch her, as he liked to look (but this he 
liad never betrayed to any one) at the hills. He liked this 
atmosphere of the music, which seemed to have a curious appro- 
priateness to her — not that he appreciated the music, although 
she was playing, he thought, some very pretty tunes, but it 
suited her somehow. He had not read much poetry, and could 
not remember any that would apply to her, as a better instructed 
man might have done ; but the whole scene had a vague poetrv 
which filled in a dim sort of way Archie's inarticulate souL 
He listened sitting in what was almost the dark, listening and 
listening, though he did not suppose she evenknew he was there. 

But the sound of one's own name penetrates distance and 
music and even the development of thought in the strangest 
way. He heard Mrs. Rowland say that Archie, she could see, 
would not desire a ball, and the impulse of opposition sprang 
up q^ick and strong within him, 

" Why should I not like a ball as well as the rest ?" hi; said 
out of his corner, raising his voice that his opinion might be 

"There I I told you so" s.^id Eddy ; "who wouldn't wisli for 
a ball in this house} The floor in the hall is pei'fect— it is 
wasting a good thing not to dance upon it. I am sure you of 
all people, dear lady, are not one to waste good things. Then 
fancy what a thing for us. We should make acquaintance with 
everybody, and probably reap a harvest of invitations. We ai'e 
on the prowl. We want to be asked places. The governor 
would feel how nobly you had done your part by us- and 
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Tliat shower of fluent words flowed on, but Archie's attention 

to it suddenly failed. For out of the dimness nearer to liim, 

I through the sound of the softly tinkling notes, came a soft but 

very distinct question— " Why should you, Mr. Eowland, wish 

for a ball?" 

"I don't," he cried abruptly in hia surprisa 

"Then you gave a false impression. Mrs. Rowland nrnst 
think from what you said that you gave the project your 
support," She spoke without turning her head, playing softly 
all the while, speaking in her usual calm and serious vein. 

"1 would not oppose," said Archie, "what Marion wanted, 

"You are quite li^ht to put Marion first. It is not generally 
accounted civil, but it was nonest, and I like it from you. I do 
not care — I am not fond of dancing. There are so many thin^ 
more impoi-tant in this life. I should have been surprised if 
you had wished it," she added after an interval, during which 
fihe had gone on modulating, with her hands pressed down upon 
the keys. 

"Would you tell me why)" said Archie timidly out of the 
f ^ dim world behind her. 

"Oh," she said, "not because it is the fashion with a certain 
sort of young man, for I don't suppose you would — " she meant 
to say " know," in her disdain, but moved by some better feeling, 
said instead "care. But I should not think you were fond of 
dancing," she said, pressing firmlyupon the two bass keys. 

"You think," said Archie, emboldened by the fact that she 
could not see him, " that I don't look much like dancing. And 
it's true. I am not good at it. Marion is, thougli," he said, after 
a little pause. 

"And what has that got to do with you!" 

"Oh!" he said surprised. Then after a pause, "I would 
naturally like her to be pleased." 

" You would naturally — like her to be pleased t " Eosamond 
ceased her playing and turned right round upon the music- 
stool, facing him. But the light of the candles was now entirely 
behind her, shining upon the ribbons of her sash — shining a 
line of colour beyond ner white figure, but leaving her counte- 
nance invisible as before. "Whyf" she said after an interval, 
"whyT" 

"Why)" 

"Yes, yes, why? Don't I speak plain) Why! I want to 
know why." 

" Bnt there is no why to it," said Archie, " it is just so." 

8hc sat dark against the light and thought over this pro- 
position, for some time. "Well," she said at length, "but you 
are inconsistent Yon go against your father in e\'ery thing, and 
this iady— who is so out of place here " 

"Why," said Archie hotly, "is she so much out of place 
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"Oh !" siiid Kosammid, and turning round iwiin she burst 
into a loud heroic tuneful strain, filling the BttTl room with a 
clamour of sound. In. a few minutes more she had clian^d 
into a waltz. Then there occurred a, complete transformation 
scene. Eddy jumped up from his seat by Mrs. Eowland, and 
Enatched or seemed to snatch Marion from her chair, and the 
pair began to fly and flout about the room, as lightly as a pair 
of birds. Eddy Saumarez was not an elegant cavalier, but ]is 
danced very well, and Marion had not done herself more than 
justice when she said that she was " very good at it." They 
threaded the intricacies of the furniture with tlie greatest light- 
ness and ease, and whirled from dark to light and from light to 
daric, from where Mrs. Rowland sat looking on with a smile in 
the full revelation of a large lamp, to where Archie :^t unseen 
in his comer. Hosamond nevertumed lier head, but played on, 
varying the tune with an esprit, whieli lier brother followed, 
ducKing and anon sweeping on the ligjit figure of the girl with 
all the art of an accomplished performer. Archie, taken com- 
pletely by surprise at first, watched them with a I'ague sensation 
of pleasure in the same, which was against all his prepossessions. 
The sudden indignation in liis mind died out. The novelty and 
suddenness of the movement becuiled him out of himself. There 
appeared suddenly at the open door while the dancers still went 
on, all preliminary sound beingdrownedby the music, the jovial 
and ruddy countenances of Rowland and his friend, who stood 
looking on with broad smiles. "Well done," cried the master 
of tlieliouse, clapping his hands ; and then, as if this had been 
the signal, Rosamond concluded in a moment with a resounding 
chord, and the dancers stopped short. 

"Well, that was a pretty sight— are we to have no more of 
iti" Rowland said. 

" I think I can manage an old-world waltz," said Evelyn, "for 
Rosamond no doubt would like a turn too." 

"No, thanks— Eddy will never dance with me — and I like the 
piano best." 

" Nonsense, nonsense," said the master of the house. " Where's 
Archie! Get up, ye lout ! can ye see a pretty girl wanting a 
dance and not do on your feet in a moment! Come, Evelyn, 
let Its have the old-world waltz, and see the young ones enjoy 
themselves." 

" dome on," said Eddy to his partner. " It will be as slow as 
a funeral, but it's fine all the same. Come on, and never mind." 

Rosamond stood up by the piano witli a perfectly serious 
face. She turned half round towards Archie's corner, who in an 
agony of incapacity and reluctance hesitated to make a step 
towards her. Rosamond did not care any more for the young 
man than if he had been a cabbage. He had no mystery or 
attraction for her, as she had for him, nor was her amour propre 
affected by his hesitation. She said, scarcely looking at him 
from the pitcii to which her head thrown high seemed to reach. 
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abave every one, "Are we to dance!" in those clear tones of 
unaffected mdifi'erence nnd disdain. She knew that she would 
be bumped against all the furniture, and expected to be thrown 
upon the rock of Mr. Eowland standing in the middle of the 
room where Eddy and Marion encircled, brushed with their 
wings, wound into the gyrations of their indefatigable whirl ; 
but Ghe was resigned, and ready for the sacrifice. To poor 
Archie itwasafar more serious affair. He came slowly forwai-d, 
Blouchinp his ehoulders and bending hia head. " You were right 
in thinking I waa not fit for it," he said ; "if it's disagreejible 
to you, you wiU remember it's not my fault." Sho put out her 
Iiand without a word and placed it on Iiis shoulder. I have read 
many rhapsodies about the manly character of a waltz, in which 
two people on the verge of love hnd themselves suddenly swept 
together into paradise ; but the unhappy youngman who cannot 
dance, who finds a fair partner suddenly, in spite of himself, 
thrust into his awkward arms, who does not know what to do 
with he^ nor with his own unlucky fate, and the things wliich 
seem suddenly to spring up and put themselves into his way — 
no one, so far as I know, has ever found any interest in the 
sufferings of such an unlucky hero. He held himself as far 
apart from lier as possible as rie turned lier slowly round, won- 
dering if she hated him, if she would ever again look at him, 
afraid to glance at her lest he should read disgust in her face. 
A time of giddy anguish followed, how long or how short Archie 
could not telL He supposed that Rosamond exerted herself to 
keep him up, to guide nim blindly about the room ; for when 
those horrible gyrations were over, and the wjiirl ceased, and 
the walls began once more to settle straight into their places, he 
heard himself addressed with noisy congratulations. "Well 
I done, Archie, you're not such a duffer after all," cried his father. 
f "Bravo, Eon^and!" said Eddy. Mrs, Kowland laughed and 
dftpped her hands. " You are far better at it than I thought," 
said Marion, Rosamond alone stood as serious as before, her 
breathing a little quickened, looking at it as if she thought she 
might hare soiled the hand which had been upon his shoulder. 
He felt as if he could have struck her as he turned away bis 
head. 

"After this," said Mrs. Rowland, "I must tell you what the 
children wont, James. I am opjwsing it as in duty bound, but 
their little performance, I am sure, has thrown you on their 
side ; they want us to give a ball." 

"A ball ! " said Mr. Rowland, with many notes of interroga- 
tion ; and then he added with the broad smile, which in its 
warmth and ruddiness breathed a little intimation of being after 
dinner, " Why not ! " 

" Ah, 1 knew you would be ou their side. I have lieen resisting 

; in duty bound " 

"And why in duty bound t In your heart," said Rowland, 

it is you who are always on their side. I may have my Uttle 
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niomentB of fatherly wrath. A fatlier ia nothing, you. know, 
Legden, if he does not find fault." 

" That's quite BO," said the great ironmaster, who had been 
dining with the great railway man. "We must keep up our 
authority, and discipline must always be preserved." 

" But slie stands up for them thi-ough tiiick and thin," said 
the happy man. " I cannot wallop my own niggers, so to speak, 
meaning to give my boy a wigging, but she pushes in, standing 
up for two. To hear her Bpeak, you would tnink my two were 
angels, and I an old curmudgeon always finding fault : that'e 
the beauty of a wife." 

"Well, said Evelyn, "nevermind ; I am to give in, I suppose. 
You know, James, it will turn the whole house upside down." 

" We'll put it right again," lie said. 

" And probably make a revolution among the servants. 

"We'll crush the revolution, or get other servantB in theipj 
places," 

" And you will have no comfort in your life for at least thi 
days — the day befoi'e the performance, the day of the perft 
ance, and the day after the performance," 

" Hoot ! " said Kowland, and he said no more. 

" It will not be a bad plan at all if ye think anything of my 
opinion," said the ironmaster, "I'm but new in my place my- 
self, a matter of two or three years. And one of the first things 
I did was to give a balL It was a \'ery popular thing— we just 
got in everybody. The young folk, wlio are very important, 
wlio iuat give you a great lift m reconciling a place whore they 
are pleased, and the mothers that come witli them, and all the 
intermediate ones that are neither young nor old, that are liang- 
ing at a loose thi'ead. If your house is a good size, you can ask 
anybody ; and this is a very fair size," said the otlier rich man, 
looking condescendingly round the di-a wing- room, which was 
certainly not so immense as his great new-built cattle down the 
Clyde. 

Oh, it's big enough," said Ttowland, a little wounded in his 
feelings. To compare llosmore to any bran-new house with 
fictitious battlements and towers, was at once a brutality and a 
bad joke. " We will get in a good number here," he said, look- 
ing i-ound him complacently, " and as we liave nothing but 
Eastern carpets, there will be the less trouble. Well, my dear, 
that is settled, I am not such a stem parent as I get the credit 
of being, and the bairns siiall have their will." 

" I told you I could make her do it," said Eddy to Marion 
behind the shelter of the book of pictures wliich she had taken 
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5 neither you nor her that did it,'' said Marion ; 



It was because she put it to liim ao cleverly. 
5. Rowland will always follow my lead. She ca 
m my father's son." 
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" Some time or otlier," said Eddy. " I like to keep you on the 
tenter-hooks. You look prettier tlian ever ■wlien you have a fit 
of curiosity which makes your eyes shine. Do you know your 
eyes ^vo out sparks when you look at me like that f " 

" lake a catj said Marion ; " that ia no compliment." 

" Yes, just like a cat, torturing tlie poor little mouse that she 
lias fascinated with her big ahimng eyes." He opened His own 
eyes wide with a threatening movement of his hand, at which 
they both iauf;hed, "Before she devours him, she tortures liim," 
ho said. Which was it ? he or she 1 But poor little Marion had 
not the faintest idea that alia was in the way of being devoured. 
She did not require very fine methods, but accepted the com- 
pliments and the badinage in her simplicity. It amused her 
extremely to " teass " him, as she thought, to make littlo rude 
speeolies and show lier innocent power. After all it was inno- 
cent enough, and artless, if without much delicacy or dignity. 
So much meaning as was in it was all on Eddy's sitb. 

There was no question of cat or mouse between the other two, 
who stood by each other's side without movement, without 
looking at each other, while the question of the ball was dis- 
cussed. Hosamond at lust said to Iter partner, speakine as 
usual from her full height, and without oven turning her head 
hia way : "You do not dance so very badly, if you would take 
time and not be flurried." It was tho same advice which Evelyn 
had given him about liis shooting, and which he had resented 
then, as he resented this counsel now. 

"You ai-e very kind to encourage me. I liave no desire to 
learn," he said. 

"Oil, that's silly," said Rosamond. "Why shouldn't you 
learn 1 Why shouldn't you make yourself a little agreeable, 
Mr. llowliind) No, of course it is notliing to me. I see you 
for a few weeks, a great deal of you, and then perhaps I never 
see you again. It does not matter to me in the very least. Still 
it is a pity to see a man sitting as you do — not speaking, not 
taking an interest in anything. What is the good of being a 
man at all ? " 

Archie was very much taken aback by this onslaught. He 
stared at her for a moment helplessly. His wit was not quick 
enough to make any lively rejoinder as he might have done. 
All he could say was rather vulgar, and said with an injured, 
offended air — " I did not make myself." 

" You ought to make yourself,' said the severe young judge, 
" if you are not made properly to begin with ; but that is not 
the question. Don't you know it makes everybody uncomfort- 
able to see the son of the house sitting behind never saying 
anything. I hate to be made uncomfortable," said Eosamond, 
"it makes me think all sorts of horrid things. But there ia 
nothing tlie matter with you. You are not deformed or bt 
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your Iiead, or out of health, or badly snubbed. Mrs. Rowland 
keeps looking at you : she does not know what to do ; and you 
mako me horribly uncomfortable," said Jlosamond with energy ; 
"that was why I made you get up and daiice." 

" It wasn't very succesafuT," said Archie, with a grim sniile ; 
" don't you wish you had let it alone 1 " 

" No, I don't wish I had let it alone, I should like to takn 
you by the Bhouldcrs and shake you. Ob, if I were your sister 1" 
She broke off with & su^estive grind of lier whit* teeth. " Eddy 
is bad enough," she added after a moment, " He's a little ape : 
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I can do nothing with him ; but I could put « 
Eddy better than I could put up with yon— if 

" But fortunately you are not my sister." 
" No, noryour stepmother either, said liosaniond with ei___ 
"or I don't know what I should do. Can't you talk a little, c; .. _ 

fou try to dance a bit, can't you be like other people 1 Usually 
don't advise other people so very much : they cliatter for ever 
and ever, and talk a great deal of nonsense. But it reconciles 
one to them. When one sees you ■" 

"Perhaps I had better take myself off," said Archie; "and 
then you will not have that annoyance any more." 

"You want to try to make me out to be a meddler and a busy- 
body," said Kosamond ; " but I am not that I only say what I 
fed. Why, jom should be the one to make the house pleasant I 
You are gomg out to shoot to-morrow, you and Eddy, and we 
are to bnng you your luncheon out on the hill. You ought to 
be all full oipetUs soucU, and make it plnasant for us ; but you 
will not. I know what you will do. You will Kit down on a. 
stone AS far away aa you can go, and you will bend down your 
brow, and perhaps turn your back, and never say one word." 

"I shall do nothing of the kind, said Archie, red with rage, 
especially as she shrugged up her shoulders, and put down her 
chin, and contracted her forehead in a manner which he felt to 
be more or less like himself. 

" Yes, you will," said Eosamond, with the point-blank contra- 
diction of youtli. 

"No, I will not," cried the boy, forgetting everything but hia 
wrongs. A hot moisture came to his eyes. " I hate shooting," 
he said ; " I hate company. I hate all those antics I was not 
brought up to. What business have you to come here and want 
London manners from me ) " 

"You poor boy," said Rosamond, shaking her highly.poised 
head. " London marmers," she said, in a tone of the mildest 
phUoBophy, "are oftenjuat what yours are. Men in London ape 
bdng rude like you. 'They pretend to care for nothing ; not to 
hear what people say to them. It is smart to be uncivil, don't 
you know. IE you keep it up, you will be the fashion when you 
go to town," 

Archie clenched hia fist in the height of his passion ; not, of 
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course, to liit out at Rosamond, but at somebody — at tlifi London 
meii — at the detestable world. 

"Oh, you may be aogry," said tlie young lady;, "but it ia quite 
true. Siiould you like to dauce with me again, Mr. Rowland, 
for you see Eddy and Marion are off once more 1 and Mrs. Row- 
lanct plays very well — really very nicely, for such an old-f asUiooed 
thing as she is playing. If you do not choose to dance, as there 
is nobody else to take nie out, perhaps you will kindly say so, 
and then we need not continue standing here." 

Said Archie, with a gasp, with sudden humility, " I can't 
dance at all ; do you want to make a fool of me ! If you think 
it is my fault, you are quite mistaken. I don't want to be 
ridiculous. I would talk and do things if I could^— " 

" Come along then and try," said tiie girl. " Don't be flurried 
and nervous. Let us make for the other end of the room, where 
there is not much light — and do remember not to knock against 
your fatiier. That was not bad at all ; now, one turn more, and 
then make for the window, and take me out." 

"You will catch cold," said Archie, breathlessly. 

" Oil, I'm not afraid ; and it will make an end of it. Here we 
are," she cried, as they emei-ged suddenly into the moonlight. 
" Now give me your arm, please, and take me round to the back 
door. Eddy will be after us in a moment ; it will be just the 
chance for liim. That was all very well for ten minutes, but it 
would not do to carry it on all nignt. Oh ! " she said, suddenly, 
"look ! look!" 

They had come out suddenly upon the colonnade, and in a 
moment stood in another world. Far below the Clyde lay like 
molten silver, in a ripple of glistening movement, with the mass 
of trees, wholly denuded of their leaves, paving it in on either 
side. Into the opening glided in a moment a little pleasure boat, 
with a white sail catching the white blaze of the moon. It was 
wafted bj" in a moment, as they stood, appearing and disap- 
pearing like a bird across the silver tide. Tm sky, a wide, vast 
vault of blue, tlaked with little wliite clouds, seemed to envelop 
and hold that little vignette of earth and sky. In the far dis- 
tance was the darkness of lieaven'a vault, the smoke of the town 
on the other side, with a few lights ap]iearing out of it here and 
there. Rosamond, forgetting herselr in the sudden sensation, 
pressed his ann with her tingera to call his attention. "Did 
you ever see it like that before ? " she said. 

" Never ! " said Archie, with a fervour of which he was not 
himself conscious, feeling as if all the evil conditions of life had 
vanished and paradise come. 

"Was this another version of the cat and the mouse 1 
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The luncheon on tlie liill-side would have been probably as 
successful lis tlieso parties ever are, Imd it not been for one 
incident. In the tram of the little pony*cart, whieli carried the 
food, and wiiicli had to be led over the rougher pitrta by Sandy 
the groom, there apjieai-ed a stranger wliom Mrs. Howland ana 
her visitors had seen at two or three comers on the way, bo 
long a.'j it was possible to dri\-e : supposed a. tourist — whicb was 
a being very httle esteemed at Rosmoro, wJiere tourists were 
divided into two sections, one labelled as being " from Glasgow," 
who waa at once tjie most innocent and the most objectiooable ; 
while the other, in the slang of the distnct, was called B.T. or 
Britifili tourist, and was presumably " from the southj" a flatter- 
ing appellation which means England in these regions. Tbis 
man Had been persistently making his way with much toil, but 
apnarent inoffensi^'eness, to the top of the hill and the ladies 
bad not interfered with his freedom. I may say, however (which 
is a view not perhaps popularly taken), that there are two ways 
of regarding the inoiacriminate presence of tourists everywhere 
as exempliiied in the question of footpaths. The tourist ought 
to know that wherei'er he appears he is objectionnble to tho 
natives of a countrv, save to those who sell him provisions, and 
take him in to lodge ; and that his undesired presence upon 
pri*'ate property is regarded by all who possess any; whether it 
be a grass-plot or a liill-side, with unmitigated ai'ersion. It is at 
least as hard for the proprietor to put up with him, as it is for 
him to be shut out from one particular view — which is no better 
than other views which are to be procured on other people's 
property, or even from tJie high-road. If it were then fully 
understood that there was a hardsliip on both sides, it might be 
easier to come to an understanding. Mrs. Rowland and the 
young ladies regarded the iigure of the tourist toiling upwards 
with natural hostility. " What right haa any man on our hill ! " 
Marion said ; and there was one occasion on which Rosamond 
had actually extended a foot, with the intention of jumping out 
of the pony carriage and warning oH' the intruder. 

" I do not mind m the least telling him that he is on private 
property, if you wish it, Mrs. Rowland." 

"ftty dear, though it is private property, it ia only the wild 
side or a mountain," said Evelyn ; the poor man is doing harm 
to nothing but our feelings." 

"If he was to be shot," said the persistent Marion, "we would 
be blamed for not warning him." 

Perhaps Mrs. Rowland thought it would not be a bad thing if 
the stranger was shot (very sliglitly), as the best way of pronng 
the peril of such unauthorized wanderings. But she said nothing, 
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a the moor, and the ladies 



[Tand drove on, until the piith i 
I iad to get out and walk. 

It was too much of a good thing, however, they all felt, when 

the same man. wfts seen to reappear, following closely in the 

footstBpa o£ Sandy], who led the pony with (lie lunclieon. They 

had reached by this time the appointed spot on tjie hill, which 

was high above the loch, a sort of natural platform, where a 

rarcle of grass broke the darker sui'face of the heather and 

r underwood. Great bushes of higji-growing ling, with the faded 

f fcella all stiffened into russet upon them, stood round this oasis, 

' whicli was kept green, and in a wet season something more tlian 

green, by the burn, which made half a circuit round it, leapinE 

downwards from little ridge to ridge of its course. All around 

among the heather grew the sweet gale, or bog-myrtle, sending 

up a grateful sweetness when any one crushed a self-sacrificing 

Elant. The skj^ was of tlie triumphant yet not too well assured 
Tightness, which is peculiar to Highland shies— a sort; of 
heavenly triumph over diflicultiea, chastened by tho sense that 
the conquered clouds may blow back at any moment. Deep 
down, the loch lay like a blue mirror, with all the little clouds 
floating upon it like boats, in reflections, among the grey 
willows and the yellow autumnal foliage. Was the grass so 
velvet, mossy, and )>eautiful of this little circlc^slightly wet, 
pBrhaps bog^^y, " saft," aa Handy said 1 Far fi-om ua be the 
thought : besides, it was heapcti with shawls and plaids, and 
what did it matter! The only members of tho party who 
thought of the view were Evelyn and Rosamond. The others 
were satiated with views. And what did Eddy and Marion care 
for anything but their eternal war of words, their little mutual 
rudenessesand compliments? About Archie's sentiments nobody 
knew. Sometimes he turned his back to the loch, sometimes 
would be seen with his eyes intent, as if he were watcliing some- 
thing on the opposite side. 

"Oh!" said Marion suddenly, with a loug-drawn breatli, 
f there is that man again ! ' 
I "What man I" 

They had all been seated on the dry ridge of the ling, rust- 
ling and stiff with its dessicatetl flowers, above the less trust- 
worthy level of the grass, and were watching with interest tho 
broken hobble of the cart with the baskets, over the uneven 
ground. 

"Eoderick will tell hiin — " said Mrs. Rowland, "and persuade 
him to go away." 

"Ay will I, mem," said the gamekeeper, jocund but grim. 
"I'll persuade him^in the drawing of a breath." 

Here an exclamation from Eddy startled everybody. "Oh, 
hold on ! " was all tho young man said ; but his tone had an 
expression which somehow roused the attention of every one. 
He made a spring among tlie heikther towards the objectionable 
_ visitor. "Is it you, Johnson! 1 thought you were Rone, " ba i 
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wna lieai-d to say. And tliBii it fipiwai-ed that he hnd somcthng 
private to ndd to the intruder, for he drew liim away under the 
lihelter of the clump of I'owan treee, which lent an illumiaation 
of red berries to the scene. 

The luncheon hiid been aprend out, and everything was ready 
to begin upon, wlien Edtty, cprtainly under the circumstwnceg 
the most useful member of the party, camo back. He wiis 
slowly followed by the tourist, and bore a somewhat embar- 
rassed look. "Mra. Rowland, may I introduce a friend of mine, 
Johnson of — St. Chad's}" His countenance had been full of 
perplexity, but in the momentary piiuse which preceded the 
utterance of the last words, he suddenly recovei-ed himself. 
"Distinguisiied don," Le added, "no end of a scholar. Came up 
here for a reading party ; but some of them have not an-ived 
yet." 

Mr, Johnson did not come up to Evelyn's ideaa of a distin- 
guished don ; but Mrs. Bowland was aware that appearances 
are often deceptive in the case of sucli great personages, and it 
did not occur to her that October wna an unlikely moment for a 
reading party. She was perhaps the only one who attached any 
significance at all to the words. She begged Mr. Johnson to 
find a seat for himself^ and sliare their luncheon. He was an 
insignificant person, with furtive eyes and a Hallow complexion, 
clothed in tlie usual tweeds. "I am aure, madaiu, I nm much 
obliged to yoo," ho said ; which was somewliat startling ; but 
dons are often very okl-fasliioned, as Evelyn was awara 

■rhe conversation went on as it he were not thei-e. He was a 
taciturn person, but ^ve a^reat and concentrated attention to 
the basket. To see him eatmg and drinking recalled to E^'elyu 
stories which everybody in her youth had been fond of telliiig 
to the disadvantage of the dons. 

" You have vei-y little in your bag. I would have killed more 
myself," said Marion. 

Ah, I dare aay," Eddy replied; "you've no heart and no 
conscience, and what would you care wiiat you killed ! A man 
or two in the bag would have made it much Jieavier." 

"Aa if I would take the trouble to shoot men 1" 

" And a woman can't be tried for manslaughter," said Eddy : 
and they both laughed as if, except their own rather poor fun, 
there was nothing that was of any interest in the world. 

Eosamond kept her stately pose, her lofty manner of treating 
the Bubject under discussion, but she was jwrhaps scarcely more 
elevated in her aim. "Can you tell me the names of the 
mountains, now?" she said, with an emphasis which only Archie 
understood. 

And he woke up from that self-abfiorbed dullness which was 
the aspect ha presented in general, and pointed out to her peak 
after i>eak, not without an occasional glance at Roderick in the 
background, who gave liim a nod back agaiu over the young 
lady's head- Evelyn looked on, perceiving all these little.aetaiQ 
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"with an unembaiTasEed attentioa. It was seldom she 
to observe wliat waa going on about her : the business of a large 
liousebold, to which she was yet unaccustomed, the taUa of lier 
husband upon her attention, the carea of the mistress of the 
house to keep ever3^hiQg ^oing, had lessened her possibilities of 
observation. But the position of an elder woman in the midst 
of a, little company of tliis description ia sometimes almost 
uncomfortably fi-ee. There iw no pretence made of any parti- 
ealar regard to her amusement, and she is allowed to observe at 
her leisure. Evelyn perceived, with a little alarm, the position 
of afFaira. Was it perhaps accidental^a mere fortuitous con- 
junction of the two who most attracted each other! Was it 
perhaps a plan, a scheme) She had been so long out of the 
world of social sclieming that she had forgotten its ways. She 
observed for a little witli a half benign amusement the skirinish- 
ing of Marion and Eddy, the little onslaughts and withdrawals, 
provocations not much more refined than a milkmaid's jibes, 
responses not in better taste. Mrs. Rowland had not thought 
much of the "style" of Edward Saumarez the vouoger, from 
the beginning— an old -fashioned word, wliich in tne language of 
the present day would mean that she thought him " bad fonn." 
Woixls change, and so do all forms of expression but the actual 
fact does not alter. As she mentally compared tliis common- 
place young martj whose manners she thought bad and whose 
person was so entirely without distinction, with his father— the 
love of her own youth, the handsome, distinguished, courtly 
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e schemer, the matchmaker, 

._ and daughter above that of 

children! Nobody remarked how Evelyn waa 

looking, or inquired what it was that gave occasion for that 
^Buddeu flush and paleness. Was this what it meant — his eager- 
'iiess to connect his children with her, that she should invite 
them, assume the i-esponsibility of them 1 Evelyn saw every- 
thing that might have been in his mind as with the flash of a 
Budden light. He had jilted her, but she had never ceased to 
care for nim, people would say; as witness the results. Had 
she not thrown her iiusband's bojj and girl, inexperienced, sus- 
pecting nothing, made of money, into the grip of those clever 
Maumarezf 

Evelyn ^ot up from her seat in the horror of the thought that 
thus came into lier mind, and witli the sensation tJiat slie must 
do something at once to put an end to it But nobody even 
remarked her movement, and she sat down again with a pant 
of baffled eagerness. Rosamond and Archie sat witli their backs 
to lier, full of their own subject i the dull boy was awakening 
under that siren's touch ; while Marion and Eddy kept up a 
deafening chatter about something much more interesting than 
■ ' mountains or waters— themselves ; each moving on the linea 
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that aaawered Vtest. Wnu the plan laid out in nil its details? 
Had they come with tlieir inetructions to captivate these two 
homely Howlands before the other harpies had so much an got 
note of them, to anticipate all competition ? It was just such 
a heartless suiieTae as he might have conceived in his uiisoftenod, 
uncliaatened suffering. And Madeline Leighton's words came 
back upon Evelyn's mind with a sudden horror : " He will com- 
promise you, if he can, with your husband." How angry she 
had been, thinking only of the ordinary sense of these words. 
Ah ! hei'e was another sense— a sense she had never dreamt of ! 
If Eddy Saumarez with his bad little record, his short story of 
as much folly as could be craninted into a life of twenty, asked 
Marion's father for her hand and fortune — and Arcliie, with tlie 
power of sullen opposition whicli was in liim, proclaimed his 
intention of marrying Rosamond, to whom would lier husbtuid 
turn as the cause of these premature engagements! Who would 
be blamed by the world? Would any one believe that she had 

not thought of such a contingency 1 Would Jamea James, 

whose soul trusted in her) Oh, villain and traitor! was this 
his way of punishing her for having esiwiped from his influence, 
for tliQ late liappiness that had made her so much better off than 
he was 7 Madeline's warning had not been strong enough or 
clear enough to save her. Evelvn clasped her hands in her lap 
till the pressure hurt her, and looked on helpless at tlie work 
which was going so briskly on at her side— the work wliich she 
would be believed to have planned^with eyes which could 
scarcely endure the sight. 

" I have always observed," Rosamond was saying with the air 
of a sage, " that the more you take au interest in anything, the 
more amused you are. Ever^hin^ is tiresome when you don't 
take an interest. My father is an instance. He is never out of 
his chair : he can't do anything without Rogers not even raise 
himself up. You would think he had a dreadful life : but lie 
has not : he watches the people, and knows everytiiing that 
happens. I am a little like tliat myself. Now Edd^ hiK no 
such interest in anything. He likes horses and bilbards and 
that sort of tiling, and bad company generally." Rosamond 
gave a glance behind at Eddy's acquain&nca who was making 
a perfectly good luncheon, and keeping up a furtive observation 
of^everybo(& round liim. "I don't like," she said, "the looks of 
that man. Do you think ho belongs to any college? I don't." 

" He is not like the college men 1 have seen," Archie ventured 
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holiday. — As you are so kind as to pay some attention to what 
I say, ilr. Rowland, please remember that Eddy is not at all to 
be relied upon. He would think it was quite a good joke to 
bring in a man like that. Don't let liim, whatever you clo, have 
nn invitation to the liall," 
" If your brother asks for it—" said Archia 
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ir mind my brother : you will do a great deal better if 

A trust me," said Hoaamona. There was a, little pause, and 

on a murmur from Areliie, whioh Evelyn could not near ; but 

.je drew her own conclusions. It was : " And am I not doing 

■<t}iat with all my heart ! " 

% " Oh ! " Rosamond said, elevating her eyebrows slightly, cast- 
ing for almost the first time a glance down upon him. It seemed 
to give her some surprise, not uaraingled witii apprelieusion, 
and she drew a little further off from the heather, and caught a, 
branch of the gale, i» if disturbed for once in her composure. 
Tlie Ecent of it, as the girl crushed it in her hand, vose to Mrs. 
Bowland and remained in her consciousness ever after as some- 

- 'thing associated with anxiety and care. 

I Meanwhile Marion and E(ldy were chatting so continuously, 

K sometimes in confidential whispers, sometimes with outbursts 
rf sound and laughter, tliat no one could be any the wiser as to 
"what they said. " He is no more a don than I am," Eddy was 
confessing ; "it was the first thing I could tliiiik of to give him 
a countenance. There never was a more villainous one than he 
has by nature. No, I won't tell yon what he is r he's mixed up 
with all sorts of people. What a lark to have him asked to the 
ball I Do you think she would do it J To introduce him every- 
where as Johnson of Chad's, and see how lie would behave ! I 
shall not let you dance with him though, or any nice girl I 

" Oh, I would dance with him if ho asked me," said Marion. 
"If you think that I would be guided by you !" 

" I know more about that than you do," said Eddy. " You 
shan't, I can tell you : for one thing, I mean to dance with yon 
.jnyseli all the uight. We go so well together, you and I. And 
'_i know how to square the chaperons— especially with Iter. She 
fon't dare to say anything against me." 

"If you think that I would let her interfere 1 " Raid Marion ; 
but you are not to get things all your own way. I'll just dance 
with whom I please — and maybe not with you at all. 

" We'll see about that," said Eddy. 
Yes, we'll aeo about it," cried the ^rl, and then there was a 
groat laugh, as if this had been the wittiest observation in the 
world. 

If Evelyn did not hear this, she saw it, with all the advantages 
of spectatorship seeing more in the game than the actors them- 
selves were aware of, probably more (which is the drawback of 
spectatorship) than had any existence. Would James think 
she was in the plot ? Would he believe it was of her invention, 
or that she had carried it out consciously for the advantage of 
the otIiersJ In her first hurried discovery of this aspeet of 
affairs, it did not occur to Evelyn that James was a man of an 
old-fasldoned type, who believed in true love, and might sym- 
pathize with his cliildren if they were impressed by such an 
influence, more than with any wise counsel or hesitation as to 
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nifsuriH. She hereelf, whatever )ier sentiments might he, IwlonBod 
to a world more moved by conventional laws. She thought tnat 
she saw him with reproacn in liis f(U^e, looking at her as ho nevei' 
liad done, severely, reproachfully — lie to whom she owed so much, 
not only wealth and consideration, but tenderness and kindness, 
and absolute trust— Trust ! that was the greatest of all ; and he 
would think that she had betrayed him. 

Mr. Johnson, sO'Called of St. Chad's, finished the substaatiii.! 
part of his banquet about tliia moment, and with a glance at the 
pastry which was visible, laid out upon the wliite cloth, stirred 
a little in his nest of heather, making the long spikes of the ling 
rustle, and calling forth again that pungent sweetness of the 
gale. Mrs. Rowland, to whom incivility was impossibla and 
who, tlioueh doubtful, still felt it more comprehensible that a 
distinguished don might be of evil appearance than that !Eddy 
Saumarez could have told her a lie, turned towards him to see 
what were his wants. He was not without an ambition to shine 
in polite conversation, and Evelyn's was not the aspect to dis< 
courage such attempts. He said, waving his hand as if to include 
the whole party, "'rhiH is a very cheerful way, if you wiU let me 
say so, of meeting for the first tima" 

"Yes!" said Evelyn, interrogatively. 

" It's a beautiful scene," saia the stranger, "and the pie was 
excellent. What a nice way for ladies to join in sport, when 
the men's tired and ready to be tumbled over at the first shot — 
ha, ha,— as seems to be tlie case, ma'am, in your vicinity." 

" Sir 1 " said Mrs, Rowland. 

" I don't want to give ofience," said Johnson of St. Chad's. 
"but I should say, if ever thei*e was one, that there is a case. 
He indicated witli his eyebrows the chatting pair, too bua^ to 
pay attention to their neighlwurs, on Mrs. Rowland's other side. 

"A case? I do not really know what you mean?" she said 
hurriedly. 

"Oh, i beg your pardon," said the man, "if I remark what I 
oughtn't These sort of things are generally remarked— but 
some people takes them very serious," he added, nodding his 
head contidentially. 

"Takes them serious!" If this was a college don, he had 
certainly a very strange way of speaking. 

" I think you are mistaken," said Mrs. Rowland ; " I don't know 
of anything that is going on — except luncheon. JMay I offer 

Sou some of these, as your friend is too busy to see that you 
ave what you want." 

"Ah, he is a fellow that knows what ke wants," said the don 
admiringly, "and doesn't trouble liimself what other people 
thinks. 'Thank you very much, I'll take some grateful— "ho 
added "ly," after he had drawn a breath, making a little choke 
over the word— "gratefully, that's what I mean. A man gets 
out of his manners never seeing a lady for— a whole term 
sometimes," be said. 
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Was he a coUese don) More and more puzzled was poor 
Evelyn, who coulabelieve in anytliing rather than that she had 
been told what was not true. But whatever it was, she felt 
that it was better not to leave this person to his false ideas in 
respect to the young people. " Perhaps I ought to tell you,"' 
she said, "that you are making a mistake. There is no case, if 
that means an— engagement, or anything o£ that sort. My sou 
and daughter are very young, and so are their friends. They 
are boys and girls together — no one, ou eitlier side, wolild hear 
of anything ot the kind." 

"Ohl" said the man, who was certainly not a gentleman, 
■whatever else he might bs. He put down his pUite and gave a 
tetn look across Mre. Rowland to Eddy, who was far too much 
engaged to notice anything. "Oil 1 " he said again ; then after 
apause: "I'm an old hand," he added ; "it maybe you that ara 
mistaken, ma'am, and not me." 

Mrs, Rowland did not think pixjper to say more. One way or 
other it must, she thought, be a matter of entire indifference to 
this disreputable-looking stranger what were the circumstances 
of Eddy Saumarez. She rose from her throne of heather, takuig 
no furtner notice of the visitor, and disturbing the party alto- 
gether, to the resentment of everj^lwdy. " 1 have only just 
'%^un to have my lunch," s.iid Marion — and "Is it really tinio 
to oe going 1 " Rosamond asked with a fine tone of surprise. The 
young men said little ; but their faces showed their feelings. 
That is the worst of it," said Eddy, in an audible whisper, 'a 
chaperon is sure to spoil sport. She doesn't mean any harm, 
but she does it by instinct." And of the two pairs no one 
budged. Evelyn was alone among these young conspirators, 
and tiie vulgar commentator who had sought to make himself 
a_greeablo by putting her terrors iTito words. She wandered a 
little further upon the hill-side, and gathered a handful of the 
white Grass of Parnassus, and the little blue orchid which is to 
be found on these hills, to give herself a countenance, not 
knowing how to act or what to do ; whether to speak to her 
liusbana or to endeavour in her own person to divide the bonds 
which had grown up so fast. But how could she do thisl What 
did they car© for what she said, these independent young people ) 
What hold had she over them, one way or another 1 And yet 
it would be said that she had been the chief actor in evervthing, 
that it was she who had thrown them together ; she who hod 

E lotted to throw James Rowland's wealth into the hands and 
ouseof the Saumarez. The thought was intolerable ; her whole 
mind cried out agaiust it, protesting that it was not to be borne ; 
but how was she to free herself fi-om this knot in which she was 
enveloped 1 What was ehe to do 1 
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CHAPTEK XXVI 




^^^T It need stMircel^^ be snid thiit the young Sauniarez Iiad been 

^^H earty made acquainted with Bankiii's cottage in the wood, and 

^^H with the wonderful qualities of the "sina'" family which iie 

^^H kept about him. The humours of Roy and Dim were by this 

^^H tiniR among the most oheerful features of the bouse of Rostnore. 

^^H That little pair went tumbling over each other with ferocious 

^^V curiosity into every comer, snilling and investigating i they 

^^H gave each other the word when, in tlie far distance, a. carriage 

began to grind, or a footstep to disturb the gravel approaching 

the door— and flew like two balls of fur, -with two little pairs of 

gleaming eyes and no legs to Bpeak of, helter-skelter, liead- 

over-heels, to defend the house with ferocious, if infantile, 

I barking. They walked out with Mrs, Rowland wlien she went 

out upon the lawn, making futile elTorts to get upon the edge of 
her dress, and so be carried along as in a triumphal car on the 
silken train that touched the ground. They superintended 
every setting out and returning home, all but opening the door 
of the carriage wheu their mistress appeared. Archie had given 
them up to her with a sort of revulsion of feeling, kicking them 
from him when he found that the dogrieB hung on to his Etep- 
mother's skirts in spite of all other blandishments. He addressed 
them only in kindly intercourse when she was out of the way, 
but wheu she appeared, gave a kick to one and tossed the other 
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down out of his hands. They had this qualitv, that they never 
were hur^ always came up again in a iovial entanglement of 
legs and liair, and were not too pi-oud to talk to any one 
who would talk to them. Even the solemn butler, of whom 
Archie always continued to stand in awe, had been seen in a 
comer on his knees with a supply of biscuits, endeavouring to 
teach them to beg j whicli was an unsuccessful effort, since the 
little soft unformed backbones were as yet unfit for the effort. 
The young visitors, it is needless to say, were at once initiated 
into the woi-ship of Boy and Dhu, and to become the Iiappy 
possessoi-s of other members of the family had early become the 
ambition of both Rosamond and Eddy— genuine on her part, 
perhaps only a pretext on his. For the worship of t)ie dog ia a 
verv widesp reading and varied rite, followed by some out of a 
real understanding of those faithful, little-discriminating, and 
often puzzled retainers of humanity, but by many out of pure 
vacancy and for love of the inferior company of grooms and 
kennel-keepers, who are the retainers, in their turn, of the 
nobler breed. It was natural that Eddy should gravitate 
towards a place where the dull hours were to be got through by 
such means. And Rosamond liked tlie little humorous creatures, 
and woa amused by the old gamekeeper, and had pleasure in the 
quaint unknown aspect of tlie cottage life. Besides all these^i^ 
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when they escaped one morning together from the house, at a 

moment when Marion was out of the way, and Archie occupied, 

there was a little pleasure in the mere act of escaping and in 

I the opportunity for consultations of their own. More than half 

■ tlietr month in Rosraore was now over, and they had occasion 

■ for a little mutual understanding. It was a crisp morning of 
r late October, very etill, hoar frost white in all the hollows, and 
' not yet melted into dew on the trees. Heaps of yellow leaves 

had come down in the night, and lay like gold at the foot of the 
now thin and trembling Kirches. The red trunks of the fir-trees 
oamfi out warmly in the sharpness of the atmosphere, and the 
big branches of the rowan-berries drooped in consciousness of 
the approaching fall. 

"What Inck,*^ said Eddy, "to get off for once without those 
other two, as old Eowland calls them, at our heels." 

Eosamond assented briefly, but added, by way of qualification, 
"It is you generally who are at Marion's heels." 

" Look here, Eose," said the brother, " you know the governor 
better than I do. What was his object in sending you and mo 
here 1 " 

"To get rid of us for a month, and have no responsibility," 
said Bosamond promptly. 

"Oh, come, that's not reason enough for him. Did he mean 
me to make up to this little thing here! I suppose she's made 
of money — at least the father is; but what he'll give her for her 
fortune is an unknown quantity. I don't think he is very fond 
of her ; do you 1 And Isay, how old is Mrs. Eowland 1 — some- 
thing would depend on ihat. 

" How should I know how old Mrs. Rowland is ; and what 
would it matter if she were as old as — father himself)'' 

" She must be near it," said Eddy thoughtfully, " or he would 
not have gone after her in his young days. Of course if she has 
no children, don't you see, it makes all the difference. Let';; 
assume that she'll have no children: tlien he must leave all 
iiis money between those two, and that would not be bad. 
If I am to marry for money, I don't mean to let myself go 

" You would be worth so very much to any woman ! " said 
Rosamond in high disdain. 

" I am worth a decent sum," said Eddy, " which is more than 
you are, for as much as you think of yourself ; I and the old 
tumble-down house, which is what silly ^eojile bke you admire 
so much — when the gover ' '^ - ■ ■ ■ 

)iim a great deal of good, a 
a good chance." 

"Poor father !" said Rosamond, but with perfect composure, 
"it is a pity to raise his hopes." 

" So I think," said Eddy : " wlie you've had tfiat before you 
for so long, you ought to be able to make up your mind to it. 
And it isiTt aa if he did not have his fling inliis day, Howfties, 
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^it n 
you 1 
"father knows quite well whiib I am going to (!o." 

"Oil yes, I beCeve youl" aaid Eddy, "doctoring or somethinf 
isn't it J That is all bosh. You must juat do like the rest. Th 
question is, will old Rowland divide the money T wiien the one^ 
would be as good as the other, and I shouldn't mind very much. " 
But if the ffirl has only a little bit of a fortune, and the boy all 
the rest— that indicates you, my dear ; and as you are always 
admiring the country, I suppose you are making up your mind 
to your fate J'' 

"■ I would not marry_ Archie Eowland if there was not another^ 
man in tJie world," said Rosamond calmly. " Indeed, ^ou mily* j 
say there is not another man in the world, for I have no intention' • 
of marrying at all." I 

"Then you are treating Iiim as badly as can be," said Eddy, 
"and you ought to be turned out of the house." 

"II said Rosamond, raising her calm eyebrows a little. 
" Why 1 It is only men who are pulled up for behaving badly. 
I am bringing him into shape. He is a great deal better 
already, and you will see he will behave quite decently at the 
ball." 

" If we could only find out," said Eddy, who after all was but 
moderately interested in that side of the question which did not 
concern himselt "whether old Rowland means to divide the 
money, 1 I aliould think he would, an old fellow with a sense.of 
justice, and who haa made his own money. Why shouldn't tho 
girl have as much as the boy 1 " 

" Why shouldn't I have Qilston as well as you? That," aaid 
Rosamond, "cuts both ways." 

" That's quite a different thing," said Eddy. " Gilston isn't 
money, the raore's the pity ; I wish it was." 

" You may be very glatl it is not ; for it would soon be gone 
in that case, and nothing would be left." 

"Well," said Eddy, reflectively, "it's always bait to catch a, 
fish ; no money, but a fine old house in the countiy, and a good 
name. The question is," he said with much gravity, " whether 
it's good enough to spend all that upon this little girl here, and 
perhaps find out at the end that she was no such prize after all 1 
Why can't one go honestly to the man and ask nim, ' What do 
you mean to give your daughter t ' " 

"You might try," said Hosamond, with a laugh. 

"And get turned out of the house ! They would doit in France 
and never think twice ; but in England it must be love, forsootli 
— -Love ["said Eddy, with great disdain. " Whatia thereto love 
in a little chit like that 1" 

" She is a pretty little thing," said Rosamond, jihilosophically, 
"and she is quick enough. Slie would soon be just like other 
people, if she were about in town for a little. But, Eddy, what 
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is the use of talkiue when you are fir too young to marry J At 
your ago fatlier could not have intended tliftt." 

"I shall soon bo old enough to bfi pulled up," said Eddv, "on 
my own account. Don't you know I'll ooniB of age in the oegin- 
niog of the yeai-7 After that no one can come on the governor 
for my infant wants, don't you know. 1 wish tbey would; he 
wouldn't give them a farthing, and I should get all the fun ; 
but they are far too cute for that. This Johnson fellow, don't 
you kuow " 

"The don!" said Hosamond ; "has he lent you money! I 
thought these men had never any money to leiitl." 

" Oh, that depends ! " said Eddy. He burst into a great 
_ laugh, but immediately restrained himself, " He could get 
Tme into a pretty scrape if he liked, bo I must keep friends 
I vitli him. I mean to get Mother Bowland to ask him to the 
I .ball." 

"How dare you call her Mother Rowland!" said the girl, 
vatamping her foot. 

"Oh, dare ! I dare do — wliatever suits me," said the young 

in. " Look here," he added, " I don't want you to dance witli 

n all the same." 

Rosamond turned upon her brother and gave him a look of 
IDom. It was not often that she condescended to look at any 
me to whom she was talking ; but herglance was very direct and 
keen when she took the trouble. And she did not make any 
reply. They were by this time at tlie entrance to the game- 
keeper's cottage, and she swept in at tlie always open door. 
" May we come in 1 " she condescended to say, but did not pause 
for an answer. Old Rankin was sitting up in bed, taking his 
forenoon refreshment ; which he himself described as " supping 
a wheen broth." 

"Oh, you're welcome, my young leddy. Ye will have come 
about the dowg ; but I think it ia mair civil, in an ordinary 



vay, if you would just chap at the door." 
''That's what I say," said Eddy ; " 



i.uaLa nii»i,a on/, oaid Eddy; "but slietakes her own way. 
I hope you're betterj Rankin, and no rheumatism. It's not ao 
cold, for there's no wind this morning ; but the hoar frost is still 
lying under the trees." 

"Ay," said Bankin, "there will be rain the mom. These 
wliite frosts aye brings rain, no to say t)iat it's over sweered to 
come. I'm muckle obliged to you for asking for me. You'i'e 
the only one of the young folk at the House that ever minds I 
am a man. And a very ill laaii. They tliiuk I'm some kind of 
a creature for producin' dowgs." 

"Iamverysorryforyou,"said Rosamond; "my father is like 
you, he cannot move ; bub lie does not like people to ask him 
how he is." 

"Ay, ay, ye hae a father like me! Poor gentleman, I'm sure 
he has my compassion," said Eankin, " especially if he has no 
fcvourite purshoot like mine that makes the time pass," 
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" Well, let UB aee your favourite purshoot," said Eddy ; 
us sea them. They are great fun, the little beasts." 

"I am 110 reduced to that stage o£ intelligence," said thfi^ 
Kamekeeper, " to call the breeding o' dowga a purshoot. I just 
leave that to nature. What I really am, and I'm proud o't, ia an 



antiquary. There's! no many tilings ye can bring to 
... ^^jj 



ly am, and I m proud o't, it 
igs ye can bring to me in unti 
puzzle me. I've seen when half 



his." he laid hia hand on a paper on the bed, "was ray writing 
—whiles questions and whiles answers. It's maybe no a profit- 
able kind of study. I make nothing by it in the way of money ; 
but it's real entertaining. I'm just as pleased wlien a number 
comes in with me, answering a' the scholars and putting them 
right, or them answering me and putting me right, as if it was 
so much siller in my jKtoch." 

"Oh ay," said hia wife, in the background, "you have had an 
awfu' troke witji the papers, John Rankin ; but it would have 
sert ye muckle better if you had written something that would 
be of use, and got a little Ity it. Good siller is out o' place in 
nobody's pooch." 

" Do you mean to say that you^write for tlie papers 1 " said 
Bosamond. 

" That do I, my bonny leddy ; and ye should just recommend 
a study like mine to your father, poor gentleman. You'll see 
many a thing from me there, I'm Ros-Seg, that's the name I 
took ; which means the little Rob, just as Bosraore means the 
muckJe Eos, and Ben Hos the liiU. I'm grand upon Hieland 
antiquities, and considered one o' the first authorities. Ye'll 
see, ye'll see," said Ranldn, waving his hand as he held out the 
paper to his visitor. It was a very well-known paper, one in 
which a great many questions are put and answered. The 
i-eader wiU not need to oe told its hignly respectable name. 

" la it you that has written all tliis aljout some bard — Donald 
— I can't aay his name ? And there's an answer from Ben 
Cruachan, and one from Mr. Da vies, and G. Jolmson — oh, Eddy ! 
St. Chad's, Cambridge ! " 

" I say," Eddy had begun, " hand us out some of the doggies, 
and don't talk ; " but when he saw the page which Rosamond 
held out to him, he laughed ojit till the cottage rang. " Oil ho," 
he said, " Johnson ! Here is a lark ! Johnson I Now we'U have 
some fun. I say, gamekeeper I Johnson's here." 

" WJiat is your will, sir!" said Rankin, with great dignity. 
Tlie purveyor of doga could take a joke, but not tlie contributor 
to jVu(e» and Queries. In the latter capacity, John Rankin veiled 
his bonnet to none. 

" Why, Johnson, I toll you, Johnson's here ! Don't you know 
wh&t I mean ( Johnson, the don," and Eddy laughed again till 
the tears ran down his cheeks. " I'll bring him to see you, old 
fellow. You shall Jiave your fight out, and I'll back you, old 
boy, to him, six to one." 

" My learned correspondent ! " said Rankin, with a look of 
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citement. And then lio turned to Rosamond. " Your brother 

a wild iaddie, but I suppose wliat he says is true 1 " 
~ "I suppose so," 6ftid Kosamond, with great gravity, while 
Eddy did his best to subdue the convulsions of laughter into 
which he had fallen. His sister was iuii»tient of Eddy's joke, 
and of the whole matter. " Let us, please, see the little doga," 
she said. 

" Yes ; but I'm far luore interested about tlie other thing," said 
Eankin, " for I would like well to put forth my views in a mair 
extended form. The space of the paper is real limited. They 
will sometimes leavo out just your maist conclusive argument. 
Dod I but I'd like a crack with Mr. Johnson Hue." 

"I wish you would not laugh like a fool," said Rosamond, 
frowning. " What is tliere to laugli about 1 Mr. Johnson is not 
nearly so nice-looking as Mr. Rankin, and I tliink he'll be dis- 
appointed in him. But you need not go on making a ridiculous 
noise in this way. I wish to liave one of the little dogs to 
give to a lady I know. S)ie will be very kind to it. She is my 
grandmamma. She likes her dogs better than anything else in 
the world." 

" The dogues are fine creatures," said Rankin ; " but no to be 
I made a first objeck. I dinna agree with that. A leddy that 



observe, mem, that I am not wanting to sell my dogues. I have 
aye plenty of customers for them : the first bouses in the land 
lias my dogues. It's no as if I was keen to selL She will no 
doubt feed them in a ridiculous way — sweet biscuits and made 
dishes, instead of good porridge and a bone at a time. Ka, I 
think 111 no give you one for your grandmammaw, though I 
dinna like to disappoint a bonnie young leddy. If it was for 
yourael' now " 

"I would like to have this one for myself," said Kosamond, as 
the little half-blind puppy curled on her lap and nibbled at her 
fingers. "It will be like little Roy at Eosmore." 

"That will it!" said old Rankin in the fervour of generous 
acquiescence, "or maybe even ijner. And ye shall have it, ye 
sliall have it ! I will give ye my directions, and ye'U make a 

Erinoiple of carrying tliem out. If ye do that, yell keep the 
ttle beastie in gooa health, and aye clean and pleasant— and 
hell be a pleasure to ye a' his days. Tliere are no finer bi'ed 
dogues in a' Scotland, though I say it that mayire shouldn't. 
And if yell be guided by ine, ye'll just call him Eoy too. It is 
a fine handy little name. I call tliem all the same, like Dandy 
Dinmont's terriers in Sir Walter, as maybe ye will remember. 
It's a kind of token of the race ; and ye may make real pleasant 
acquaintances about the world, or maybe, wha kens, be directed 
to a braw gentleman that will make ye a fine partner for Hfe— 
just by the circumstance of having twa doggies by the name of 
Koy, baith from Rosmore I " 
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Rankin ended with a faint gufi'aw piirtly at his own liumonr, 
partly in the emotion of giving up to a rtranger one of his 
cherished infants. He div&d again into the myBterious recep- 
tacle in which the puppies feebly squealed and whined, witlun 
reach of liis hand, and produced, all warm and blurred from 
that nest, another ball of fur. "Ye can talc' your choice," be 
said ; "this ane is of the line of Roy as well as that ane. It is 
the last I have, and I dinna see my way to pleasure Lady Jean 
till maybe geyan weel on in the next year. If ye were to fancy 
the twa, I wadna grudge them to ye : for I think you know 
what you're about with doguea. Would you like to have it i 
Oh, its not to please nie but to please you. I can dispose of 
the double of what I have gotj or am like to get. Tiieres not a 
person comes to Rosmore but is keen for one of Rankin's dogues. 
But I'm that pleased with you and your sense, that, if ye like, 
ni let you have the twa." 

Rosamond accepted the favour in hfir stately way. "Have 
we any money, Eddy ) " she said. It did not in the least trouble 
her when her brother for answer turned hia pockets inside out^ 
"It does not matter in the least," she said. "I should hke to 
have them both, and the money will come somehow." She was 
not touched with doubt as Archie had been about the possi- 
bilities of paying. She was aware that she was poor, and had 
not a penny ; but most things she wanted were procured for 
lier in one way or another. Tliis had been Rosamond's experi- 
ence since ever she remembered, and naturally it gave her mind 
a great calm. 

"And yon you were swing about Mr. JolinsonJ" said the 
gamekeeper, turning to Eddy when the bargain was made. — 
"Wha's that chapping at the door?" he aaded impatiently. 
"Some gangrel body with an e'e to the dogues, and mucklo Bay 
out there just a senseless beast that bids a' body welcom^ ana 
hasna a bark in him. Janet, woman ! wha's that chappin' at 
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" It's I," said a voice that made Eddy start. " It's a friend— 
of your mastei-'s, my good man." 

"My Hiaister's 1" said Rankin. "Wha's that, I would like to 
ken 1 Janet, just shut the door upon his nose, the uncivil 
person. My maiater's 1 It will be some English towerist body 
that kens no better," he atlded condescendingly with a wave of 
his hand. "You may let him come in." 

"Why, Rankin," cried Eddy, "you are in luck ! This is the 
very gentleman — of St. Chad's, Cambridge. Johnson, oome in— 

Sou re in luck too, I can tell you. Here's the champion that 
olds another view. You're on the Welsh side^ aren't youl — 
here's the great authority, Hos-beg, that takes the other view." 
"Whatr' said Johnson, coming in a little blinded from the 
winterly sunshine outside into tie comparative gloom of tho 
cottage, where the window was half coiTred with tlie drawn 
blind to keep out the sun. Mrs. Rankin luid a notion, shared 
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many simple housekeepers, that the s:iii puts out the fire. 
-ah, who are you J 111 swear that's Eddy Sauraarez'a 
voice." 

Bosamond rose up from her place by the gamekeeper's bed- 
side, and put back the puppy. The veiy sound of this man's 
voice offended her. To be sure it was the usual thing for every- 
body to say Eddy Saumarez. She had seen him discussed by 
that name in the sporting papers, the horrible crumpled things 
which he left al»ut— there was nothing surprising in it ; but 
there was something exasperating in the sound of his voice, 

"Oh, Miss Saumarez," he said, stepping back ft little. Her 
presence startled him as much as his appearance exasperated 

"I think," she said, "as you've found your friend, I'll go 
back by myself, Eddy. And good-bye, Mr. Eaiikin. I will pay 
tite greatest attention to your instructions when you send me 
the dogs." 

Then without taking any notice of the intruder, except by 
the slightest of bows, Kosamond turned and walked away. Sho 
waved her hand to Janet, but Janet was accustomed to scant 
ceremony, and was not offended. Eosaraond was vaguely 
uneasy about this man and hia frequent re-appearance, and 
Eddy B intention of having him asked to Eoamoi-e. Of coureo 
Mrs. Rowland would do it, if she were asked, fiosamood was 
not aware of the impression he had already made on Evelyn's 
mind. Nor had she any doubts as to the trath o£ Eddy's 
description. Everything, sjie was aware, had clianged at the 
Univereity as at Other places. There were no teats, and any- 
body might become a dim. Of course, if he was a don, there 
was no reason why he siiould not be given an invitation for any 
entertainments But only she, Rosamond, would not counten- 
ance him. She would neither dance witli liim nor talk with 
him. Hia appearance meant no good to Eddy if ho were a 
hundred times a don. Eddy was a boy whom it was impossible 
to keep out of mischief, whatever happened. If anytliing went 
wrong, she felt sure her father would hold her responsible, 
which would be extremely unjust, for what could she do) Thus 
slie reasoned with herself as she walked very quickly through 
the woods, hurrying: home. Home I it was not home. In about 
ten days or so, this visit would be over, and if Eddy played any 
tricks, probably Mrs. Rowland would never ask tfiem again. 
And Eddy was almost certain to play tricks of one kind or 
auotlier. His flirtation with Marion must come to some end. 
And what did father mean by sending him there! Was it 
intended that he sliould marry Marion t was Marion rich enough 
to make father wish that Eddy should marry her J Tliese 
questions became disagreeably present with Eosamond as she 
walked back to the house, and gave her a great feeling of 
insecurity and discomfort of every kind. It really was not safe 
to go anywhere with Eddy : he was sure to get hinis«M. \sJ*i 
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scrapes, aud have disreputable acquauitnnoes appearing nfter 
liim. A cui-ve of annoyance came over Roaamond'a smooth 
brow. It did not occur to her, however, as a thing possible that 
any blame in any other way could turn upon hi 



CHAPTER XXVII 



"Come along, Johnson," said Eddy; "don't be shy. Thenatm , 
of great scholars. Rank iii, is that they're dreiidf uJly shy, don't yon 
know. A man tliat you couldn't put out by the heaviest argu- 
ment will give in at the sight of a young lady. That's like our 
friend here : he thinks every woman he sees is going to bit« 
him, or — marry him, perhaps, out of hand, as you do in Scotland, 
don t you know." 

"There is a great deal o' nonsense prevalent about Scotch 
marriages," said Eaakin. "It's nothing of the kind. Come 
away ben, Mr. Johnson, I'm real glad to see you. Dod ! he's 
no BO lo'esome in his ain person that he should be frichtened for 
the leddies ; but study's mair embeUishin' for the mind than the 
body. Come in by, sir, and gi'e me a shake o' your hand. You 
and me'ti had niony a conti'oversy, but nane sae bitter but that 
we may meet aa friends," 

" Eh ! what's the man saying J What have I got to do with 
himi" cried Johnson, stumbling in, with eyes as yet unaccus- 
tomed to the light. 

"I tell you," aaid Eddy, "of course you never expected to find 
here the great E<s-beg, your opponent on the question of — 
What queation was it, Rankin 1 Don't attempt to hide your 
honours, Johnson, my boy. Everybody here knows you're 
Johnson of St. Chad's. You have only got to behave yourself 
as suchj and recognize the power of learning whenever you Bee 
it. This, I tell you, is Kos-oeg, your adversary on " 

"Isay, Eddy, non. ' i - . - 
on serious business, 
pranks to drive a man out of his 

" I have nothing to do with it," aaid Eddj;. " This gentleman 
here in the bed, though you mightn't think it, is a creat scjiolar, 
Johnson. He's driven you into a corner and holds you there. 
We know what you mean when you jiretend ignorance. It's 
because you're shut up. You might find an argument if you 
were in your own study among all your books at St. Chad's ; 
but here, face to face with the great Ros-beg, you've not got a 
word to say." 

" lie canny with him, be canny with liim, sji'," said Rankin, a 
glow of complacency on hia face. " A man's no to be expected 
to be ready wi' his weepons just at a moment's notice. Caming 
iuto a Highland cottage, bow was he to think he was to be con- 
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it your humbug ! I've got to talk to you 
ind hero you are agoing on with your 
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fronted by an adversary i Na, nn ; great allowancea must be 
made. Sit down, sir, and tak' time and come to yourself." 

"By Jove!" said Jolinson, witli m<wt un-don-Iike force, "I 
think you mean to drive me mad, Eddy Sanraarez ! One day 
it's witn your ladies, and another day it'3 with this okl " 

" Let him get it oot, let him get it oot," cried Rankin. " Oh, 
ay ! it's easier to abuse your opponent than to answer him ; 
that's a. trick wee! kent in controversy. An anld— what, sir J — 
get it oot ; it will ease you r miad, and it will do me nae nairm." 

" Johnson, yon fool, can't you see that you've got a cliaraoter 
to keep up 1 " cried Etidy, half-ohoking with laughter. The youth 
was full of mischievous delight in his mystification, but ho was 
not without a meaning behind it, winch was the tlutig most 
interesting to his present victim. 

" I see your game, Mr. Eddy," said Johnson ; " but you ain't 
going to get the better of me. Be done with that stntf, and 
come out and let us have a bit of serious talk. Vou know as 
well as I do what's hanging over your head. If you. can't bring 
Jiim sometiuug to atop liis mouth, that old cove will — —or give 
him security as you're to be married before a certain day. I 
don't miod who I speak before. If you'll not listen to me one 
time, you'll have to listen another I " cried Johnson, working 
himself up into energy. Eddy stood facing the bglit with the 
ruddy kIow of the flames playing over him, hia somewhat worn 
and pale young face broadened wltli laughter. The effect of 
his youth, and perhaps a special impishness of nature, gave him 
a delight in mischief which the most serious emergency could 
not destroy. 

»"I told you," he said, "this man's always got his thoughts 
filled with marrying — especially in Scotland, where yon can 
always do it at a moments notice. When he's not in terror for 
himself he's in terror for me." 
"Ye may deliver your soul o' a' such terrors," said Rankin 
angrily. " There's oaebody will marry ye here but the minister- 
and huu no afore a' inquiry's made. There's an awfu' deaf o 
nonsense prevalent about Scotch marriages. It's a question I 
would have no objection to argue oot with ye, if ye prefer tliat 

• to a mair learned subject," said the gamekeeper with a disdainful 
vave of his hand. 
"I argue !" cried Johnson: "I'll not argue; it ain't my Hna 
Tm not a parson, nor I ain t a lawyer ; I'm a plain man, by 
Jove ! I've got my own business, and I know now to do it ; 
and this I tell you. Master Eddy, if yon ain't ready with that 

cash, and before the month's out, come by it as ye will " 

"Can't you hold your d -d tongue 1 Can't you see what's 

k expected of you I " said Eddy in a rapid whisper. — ■" Hankin," he 
said, raising his voice, "I'm ashamed of my man. He hasn't 
pluck enough to come up to the scratch. The sight of you has 
routed him hand and foot. There's no spirit left in Jiim at all." 
"He never said 0. truer word," said Eankin, "than when ha 
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said ho oouldiui argue. I'm clail lie liiia tlia,t much knowlec.^, 
o' liimsel'. It was aye a wonder to me thul the editor let hin 
in wi' Ilia ditjecfae mrni'irai: and hotclipotch o' reasoning. I'm ni 
surprised, for my pairt : but after this exheebition, I'm thinkinj 
it would bo just as weel to tak' the criktur away. 
to ha'o the gift o' sound argument, which ia no given to every^ 
body, and it's anither thing to be ceevil to a man in liis a—* 
house. Maybe, however, he thinks because I'm lieru in a cotta, 
nnd no able for an^ exertion, that it's no me. But, I cfux B 
him evidence that it's ine." Eankin put up \\\& linnd to a o 
of papers fastened within his i-each by tlie wall, and dived inU_ 
it, much as, on the other hand, lie dived into the neat of hisS 
dogs. " There's the editor's ain hand of write addi-essed to Joluxil 
Hankin, Esquire, which will maybe convince Iiim. No that itil 
matters a brass bodle to me, if a man, when he's worsted iqil 
arguments, forgets his mainners. It's just of aa little consequenea , 1 
as the yelping of thae beasties of dogues." liankin took the 1 
puppies, WHO Lad been stumbling, with little whines and sniSk. 1 
over tlie heights and hollows of his own person, and dropped A 
them one after another into what seemed some invisible pocKef^ I 
their disappearance acting as a sort of energetic punctuation to I 
hia words. Tlie letter, which he Jiod flunff towards the stranger, I 
was indeed directed as he had said, and disclosed as it fell oa 1 
the bed a number of proof-sheets or cuttings, very conclusive to J 
the instructed eye. But Mr. Johnson did not look at them a^ 
all. He said, "Wfiat have I to do with the old— gentlem. 
letters," sulffititutingthatword for "fool, "which he had intended 
to use, on the compulsion of Eddy's eye. 

"Then, good-bye, Rankin, I'll soon come buck," said EddjfJ 
shaking the old gamekeepers hand ; " but, look here, I'll briBRp 
no more of my grand fneads to seo you from the TJiiiversitiesp 
if you are going to crumple them up like this." 

liankin laughed the satistied laugh of the controversialii 
who has demolished his adversary. "He hadna a word to saj^ 
for himself, no' a word. It's one thing compiling nonsense OOH 
o' books in a library, and meeting a man face to face. Ye jun 
saw for yourseV that the beggar hadna a word to say." 

" Ell me," said Janet, who had gone out to the door to si 
visitors fairly off, " that was an awfu' like man to bo one of youi 
great scholars, as ye call them. I've seen the coUege gentlemen J 
in my young days, and tine lads some o' them were. I wadu^^ 
liave oelieved that was a college gentleman if it had besn tell'Jg 
to me." 

" And what do ^ou know about it % " said Rankin, acomfuUy^J 

There's the evidence that he just would not face me, tnC 
moment he heard who I was, I never thought he had the r ' 
of the maitter iu him. Just a blethering retailer o' other n 
opinions, no fit to hand his ain in any real controversy. 1 
wee disappointed, for it would have been a grand sensation tu 
have it qot with ane of those Oxford ignoradusea i" — ~ 
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_i6iise ; but ye aee he could not put out a finger witliout liia 
|-«uthorities at liia back. — I think I'll maybe take a pickle mair 

"If yon's a, college man and a gentleman," said Janet, "I'll 
just allow that I never was mair deceivit in my life." 

Eddy took his Mend's arm oa they issued out from the shadow 
of the cottage. "Why didn't you show fight)" he said, "you 
fool 1 You can act well enough when you like. Why didn't 
vou be civil and di^w him outi He'd have done all tlio talk 
liimself, and yoitM have saved your character as a college fellow 

"There's been enough of this nonsense," said Johnson. "I 
tried it on with the lady the other day, and I put iiiy foot into 
it. Siie didn't believe I was a don, as you call it, any more — 
than any other person would. What was I to say to that old 
fooll I didn't know what he wt« talking about. Look here, 
we must have some talk serious, none of your humbug. I have 
my orders as ciear as daylight. If he can't pay up " 

" I know," said Eddy, impatiently, " I know I I've heard all 
that before." 

" You'll not hear it again, m_y fine fellowj or else itll be before 
the judge for sometliing that is more ticklish than debt. Don't 

Suknow there's tliat little bit of paper as was refused at tho 
nk. No assets, just your luck to keep you from the Old 
Bailey. But he's cot it all the time. If you're safe to marry 
the railway man's daughter, perliaps I might get him persuaded 
to wait. For I'm your friend, Eddy Saumarez, you snow as I 
always stand your friend when you don't play any of your 
tricks. 1 can't go bail for him that he'll do that ; for what witli 
patting him off, and never answering liis letters, and letting 

things swing, he's in the temper of the very- ■ ; but if it^ 

certain luid settled, and the figure of hev fortune kuown, and 
nU that " 

"You saw for yourself how things were going," said Eddy, 
Pvaot without a faint blush of shame, "the other day on the hill.'' 
■ "Oh, I saw you, fast enough — carrying on. But when X said 
to the lady, ' "Tliat's a case if ever there was one,' she looked at 
me as if she could have knocked mo down. ' if you mean it's 
an engagement,' she says, as sharp as anything, ' you're mis- 
taken, and it wouldn't be allowed for a minute on either side.' " 

"You put that into her head, you everlasting fooll" cried 
Eddy. And then with an effort of self-control, or rather with the 
natural facility of his easy temper, he added, bui'sting into a 
laugh, " She's tjio stepmother, and they hate her all round. The 
more she opposes it the more it's sure to be, so you see there's 
more things in heaven and earth, Johnson, than are in your 
philosophy. What she says is just the tiling that will never 
come to pass. I say, i£ you'll behave a little decent, and get up 
the character, TU make her send you an invitation to the big 
baUl" 
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"Tlielmll!" 

'■ I know you're fond of higli life, and seeing smart peo^l 
and you can act when you like. Now look here, put a c 
upon it and let's have a little mors time. Write to T 
you've got a promise of having everything settled if you v. . 
till after the 30th, and tiuit you're going to a ball at Kowlaiw 
house under my wing ; and then you'll wire about the eiigag ^ 
ment and all that as soon as ever it comes off. You'll never liavo 
such a chance again," said Eddy ; " crrmt da la eremf, my boy, 
and all that sort of thing." 

" People of the place," said Johnson, with a sneer. 
" People of tho place 1 Well, 1 liope wlien it's Clydesdale and 
Ilia lot, tiiat's good enough for you. And periiaps you call the 
Duke of Arran one of tlie people of the place, no he is, for 
it all belongs to him : and tho Huntinpshaws and the Herons, 
who, I rather think, have been heard ot even in London town." 
" Oh, well," said Johnson, with half -eager, half-reluctant ac- 
quiescence ; " but if that lady is the one to give the invitations, 
you will never get her to ask me." 

" We'll see about tliat," said Eddy, complacently. " I think I 
know what I'm about." 

"You know a deal too well what you're about. For a fellow 
of your age, you are the oldest fellow and the most artful I ever 
knew. I do believe it's only to gain time, and that there's notliing 
in it Carrying on with a girl is nothing to you ; you can get 
'em to believe you when another fellow hasn't even the chance 
to have a hearing. There's that tall one, your sister, looks at 
me as if I was the dirt under her feet. I'll tell you what, if 
youll make her give me a dance at this tliundering oiill of yours, 
rii do it — whatever the governor may say." 

"Well, you can ask her," said Eddy, in lightness of heart, "like 
any otlier gentleman. You don't want an introduction, beoauaa 
you've met her before. A woman can't refuse without being ill- 
bred, and nobody could ever say of the Saumarez tliat they were 
ili-bred. Of course she'll dance with you— if yon ask her," ha 
saidjwith a laugh. 
"What's that laugh fori" said Johnson, suspiciously. 
" Oh, come, if a man isn't allowed to laugh j It's for the fun 
of the thing. I've seen you in a good many queer circumstances, 
but I never saw you at a society ball dancing with girls — of 
that sort, don't you know. I'll get you an introduction to the 
Duchess," cried Eddy, " and you can ask her to dance. By Jove ! 
what fun it \vill be ! I shouldn't wonder if you had what they 
call a great success. But mind, whatever you do, you must 
leam up the part." 

"Where shalll get iti" said Johnson. The idea of success in 
the world w!iich was "smart" turned hia head. The thought 
went through his mind that it might be but the beginning of 
triumph. The Duchess, if she found hia dancing to her mind, 
might invito iiim during the seasoni She might ask him to the 
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'Oumbraea, that princely mansion. The light swam in Johnson's 
eyes. He felt as if he were on the verge of a new world. He 
could learn a part with any man, and mind his cuea and enter 
into hia rSle. Where could he get it J He ran over all the 
plays lie knew, which was saying a good deal, bat he could not 
remember the part of n don. Hang it all," he said, " I wish 
you had introduced uie as a plunger or a Guardsman, or some- 
thing of that sort. I could have got 'em as easy as look at 'em ; 
but I don't remember no don." 

" There are plenty in novels," said Eddy. 
" Oh, novels !— I don't read any except the yellow kind. I 
say, how d'ye dress the part t Is it a long coat and a white tie ? 
or what is it? I don't know nothing about it," said Johnson, 
falling in his anxiety into the dialect of Lis kind. 

"In the eveninff, said Eddy, "all gentlemen dress alike, 
' except when they^e parsons. Johnson of St. Chad's is not a 
parsou. Probably in the day-time he wears an easy coat, and 
' (onokes a pipe. But we'd better leave that. You only want 
I your evening things — I suppose they're decently cut— and a 
I flower in your coat ; but mind you have not a bouquet like a 
[ coachman at a drawing-room." 

"I think I know enough for tliat," said the novice; "but 

Su'd better get me one of those dashed novels if I'm to learn up 
a part." 

They walked on in silence for a few minute.s towards the moor : 
[..great visions filled the mind of Johnson. "I say," he resumed 
I .after a while, " couldn't you get me asked for the shooting one 
[ day) The young feUow ain't much of a swell, whatever the rest 
L'Of them may be ; and I should like to shoulder a gun on a real 
f moor, just for once in a way. It's a thing to have done. The 

C'ernor would like it too. 'My sou's up shooting in Scot- 
d,' he'd tell everybody, 'with some of Ins smart friends.'" 
' " He can say it all the same, whether or not," said Eddy. 

" That's true ; but it feels much nicer when there's something 
j'in it. I say — I don't mind standing_ a sovereign to the game- 
ly keeper, if youll manage that. I'd give a sovereign any day to 
' ' have some birds to send up to town with that heatner stuff 
round *eni, and a label, ' From A. Johnson, Esquire.'" 

"Yon had better eive the sovereign to me,' said Eddv, "if I 
am to take the trouble of it. Well, Til try— and you'll have to 
get up that part too, Jolmson, the don on the moors." 

" oh, I ain't frightened for that. iJo they ask you to shoot at 
the Cumbraes — tnat's the Duke's place? said Johnson, with 
greater and greater visions of delight rising before hia eyes. 
' " They don't ask me, but they might ask you," cried Eddy, 
with a peal of laughter. " ' In for a penny, in for a pound.' 
When once you get to know a Duke, all the rest follows like 
clockwork." 

"That was what I thought," Johnson said modestly. He 
iparched on by Eddy's side for some time over tha t««*.\i!ai. 
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Then he paused, and looked his companion in the £iw;e. " Mind," 
he said, '' I don't say as I sbnn't like all this very much, aud if 
I get on, I shftll never forget as it was you aa launched me. 
Master Eddy. But that's not to interfere with business : you'll 
hai'e to keep to your day and square your account, or else tho 
governor will be down upon you, and there's not a little thing 
in the whole affair aa won't be brought to the light of day." 

"And who will that harm most 1 said Eddy. "I'll pay up, 
of course ; but wlio do you think would suffer most— I, only a, 
boy when you got me into your accursed hands, or liijii, an old 
bloated, money-lending, sixty per cent., blood-sucking " 

"Keep a civil tongue in your head. Doyou think he'll mind 
wiiat the papers may say? Look here, Eddy Saumarea, wjiy 
don't you go to your governor and make a clean breast of it, 
and settle it up so aa nothing should ever bo brought against 
you again I You've got a lot of relations that wouldn't like to 
be dragged through the mud." 

" Do you think they mind what the papers may say ! " said 
Eddy, sardonically ; " when tjiat's the case on botli sides, there 
can't be much to be done either way." 

" Well, smart people don't, somehowj" said Johnson, " no more 
than we do — they're soused to it. It ain't my business to dictate 
how vou're to do it, but somehow you'll have to do it. You may 
get toe money how you please, but you must get it, and not n 
moment lat«r than tho 3l5t, Now ttiat's settied, I can give my 
thoughts to getting up the part." 

Wlien he was left by his companion, Eddy went up by himself 
upon the moors, which was a kind of excur.'iion be did not 
usually enjoy. He went up breasting the hiU like a deer or a 
mountaineer, nor caring where lie went, tlirough liug and 
bracken, among the prickly whins, and over tlie treacherous 
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made him indififerent to alt the accidents of the way. Wlien he 
had reached the very top of the ridge he threw himself down 
upon the dark heather with his face upon tlie ground, falling aa 
if he had been shot, and lay there for a few moments motioiuess 
as if he had died. !Nature accommodates herself very easily to 
any vagary of rest. The dark figure seemed for a moment to 
disturb and break tlie line of vegetation, but had not been there 
a moment before tlie grasses and the ling seemed to take a new 
beginning, starting up from under him, tbe long mj^rtlea rustling 
their heads, the Grass of Parnassus waving its white stars. So 
they would have done had be been dead, covering bim over, 
hiding him in the bosom of the soil. He lay for a little while 
thus, liarmonized and composed into quiet under the still touch 
of the hill, so that when he got up again he seemed to leave a 
broad and angry void wjjere ho had Seen. Wliat passed in his 
mind while he buried his face in the coolness of the earth, and 
hid liimaelf from the eye of day, it would be hard to tell— perhaps 
only the working of his quick brain as to what he could do m 
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tlie emergency in which he found himself, perhaps compunction, 
miRerable thouglits of the past, more miserable reflections on the 
future. But nothing of this was visible when he raised himself 
from that momentary collapse. He sat down upon the heatlipr 
with liis face towards the fake, and pondered, ciutcliing at his 
liair with both his liands, setting his dbows on Iiis knees. Wliat 
was it he waa tliinking of out there upon the lonely moor, not a 
living creature near lum except the wild creattirea on the liilla, 
the insects in the moorltuid vegetation 1 His short-siglited eyes 
roamed vaguely over the heather, pausing upon here and there 
a gleam of water in a hollow, turning instinctively, like a child 
toward a light, to the deep loch lying far below. But he saw 
little or notiiing with these wandering eyes, Tliey were bent 
upon visionary objects, seeing scenes and visions which had 
Botiiing to do with the moor or the loch of Eosmore. 

Presently Eddy took sometiiiiig from his pocket, a piece of 
TOper with a few words upon it, which he studied intently. 
His eyes came back from their roaming to fix themselves in- 
tently, with the contraction of the eyebrows which marked 
their defect, upon the paper. Tliey were sharp eyes though 
they were short-sighted, seeing everything within their limited 
range with a keenness and mastery of every detail quite un- 
usual, a jwwer of observation which was more precious than the 
longest si^ht. What w^ it he waa trying to master I A few 
uninteresting words, uotldng of the sliglitest importance. Then 
he took out a pencil and wrote something, repeating the same 
characters again and a^ain. What wa^ it J He kSpt the paper 
BO cautiously in his hand that had he been startled by any 
intruder he could have doubled it up in a moment, and bidden 
it in Lis hollowed palm. It was somewhat strange to see such 
a precaution taken on the wide stretch of moor, which waa as 
desolate as a moor could be, some part of it dark witli the 
blistered stems of heather which had been burned, the rest dewy 
and glistening with the moisture with which a few days of rain 
had soaked the country. The very insects were hushed by the 
cold of the October afternoon. A few desolate cheepings low 
among the heather betrayed a lowlv nest here and there. In 
the distance a road came like a blacK ribbon over a corner of 
the slope. Eddy sent another anxious look round him, and 
returned to his paper, writing the same letters over and over 
again. Was it the name of hia love 1 Wliat was it J He held 
it so carefully under the shadow of his hand that even had some 
one risen silently from the heather, and looked over Ills shoulder, 
it would have been difficult to see. 

This was not exactly wiiat happened. What happened was 
that — coming along the dark road in the distance, Lddy spied .*i 
figure, wliich made him start to hia feet and hastily return to 
bis pocket the little document. He sat down again, but with 
bia ftioe that way, watching who it was wlio was approaching. 
.'Sphere waa someljhing in the outline and the gait, those joiata. 
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which are all the short-aightetl have to go upon, which seemed 
to iiidicdto II pel-son he knew. It was not the moment which 
Eddy would nave chosen to encounter Archie Rowland, but 
there was something in hia owii occupation just suspended and 
in the curious fancy which had brought him here, the object 
which he only knew, which made lum eager to diaarm any 
p<MsibIe suspicion on tlie part of hia hosts at Rosmore— which 
impelled him at least not to avoid the meeting. Suddenly he 
got up and began waving Ilia arms about to attract the atten- 
tion of the passer-'by, who, pausing and standine utill a moment 
to copsider wbo called him, at length decided to change Lis 
course, and eiime towards tbe figure thus signalling to him 
HcrosK the sumntit of the bill. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

Ar*:h:ie came over the hill, lifting his feet high iimoiig th© 
heatlier. He had changed in lus aspect a little since the old 
Glasgow daya. For one thing he had changed his tailor, which 
always malces a great ditference. And three months of the 
fresh Highland air and outdoor exercise, and something too of 
the growing habit of a little authoi-ity and command, and that 
of having things done for him, of siLying to this man, go, and 
he gocth, and to another, coine, and he cometli, had clianeed 
the looks of Archie. And another more subtle influence had 
changed him. His brow had cleared of an overhanging cloud, 
once too ready to come down at a moment's notice. He held 
his head more erect It was not perhaps that he was in reality 
more sure of himself — but at least he had somehow acquii-ed 
the air of I>eing so — and he was of course more accustomed and 
at ease in the iiabits of his new life. 

He could not think why he had been called in this way ; and 
did not indeed recognize Eddy, whose presence here on the toi> 
of the moor was the last thing any one could have exjiectea. 
Eddy was not fond of long walks. To ati-oll down to the beach 
with hia hands in hia pockets, and when he had got there, to sit 
on a rock and throw stones into tlie water, was the hardest 
exercise he generally indulged in, except a day's sliooting now 
and then.when heshowed liimself, not withstanding his inddencB, 
as to the mannei- bom — a thing which Archie could never da 
But how ho should have got up here without any motive was a 
thing which young Rowland could not understand. "la it you I" 
he cried with surprise when he came near enongh to recognize 
jiis guest. 

"It's just me — which I perceive is the formula here," cried 
Eddy. "I've no right to invite you to sit down, aa this is your 
own place ; but I can recommend that Uug bush. It's dry, and 
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there ia no gorae about to prick into your vitals. Arc you in h. 
Iiurry, or can you wait a bit here 1 " 

"Oil, I am in no hurry," said Arahie. "It's not easy to be in 
a, hurry when youVe got nothing to do." 

" Do you think so ? I'm always in & Lurry and always late— 
though I have nothing to do." 
" I suppose it's according to a man's nature," said Archie. 
"Eveiything is that if you go to the bottom of things. You're 
one of the restless fellows that want to be doing — I don't. I 
love idleness," said Eddy, stretching liimself back over the ling, 
with his arms extended over his head and Ids eyes on tlie sky. 
The sky was covered with clouds, yet there was a break of blue 
just over Eddy's head, whicli he regarded complacently as if 
it had been made for his special use. 

"I was surprised to see you up so far — it's a good climb from 
the loch side.'' 
"So it is," said Eddy ; "it was not for want of something to 
Bdo. So long as there's a liilliard-table handy, thank heaven, 
r*ou never need be without occupation. If there's nobody to 
'Lave a game with, you can at least be improving your own 
play" 
"1 did not think of that," said Archie. 

"No, for you don't appreciate billiards," cried the other, 

"which is a pity, for it's a fine game. I say, Rowland, when 

iwre we to have another day's shooting J Tins l)all tikes up a 

^ot of time ; but I hope you'll take me out on the hills at least 

^tfoe. day again before I go V 

"When you like," Archie said shortly. 
! "Well, that's curt," said Eddy with a laugh. "And I always 
'ike, don't you know. By the way, I've got a sort of a — favour 
ask you. I don't know what you'll say." 

Archie did not make any reply, but looked xip, waiting with- 
"rat much excitement for tlie demand, whatever it might be. 

"Well, it's this," said Eddy embarrassed, which waa almost a 
lew sensation to him, and gave him a sense of youth and fresh- 
Wss which in its way was delightful. "I don't know what 
^ull Bay to rae for asking such a thing. It's not as if you had 
your governor out and a lot of big-wigs. A couple of young 
fellows doesn't matter." 

Archie kept liia face towards his companion with the same 
look of indifferent expectation, but he said nothing to help 
^_ him on. 

^^L " It is not even like an invitation to tlie house ; and the 
^^■Wies probably will not be coming out again." 
^^B There was faintly indicated on Archie's countenance a question 
^^Kbs to this latter statement— a sort of interrogating cur! in the 
^^Biosrve of his eyebrows ; but the young man was chaiy of his 
^^BiWords, and spoke no more than was indispensable, 
^^^ "It is gettnig late in the season you know " said Eddy, "and 
^Hbold for tliem." 
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"They don't mind the cold," said Archie. 

" Well, it's rather cutting up here, and Mrs. Ituwlar 
young OS the girls. However, I'm atraid they didn't c 
luan when he appeared before. It was bad taste I allow, thrasC 
ing himself into the midct of our party. But I don't pretew. 
tlmt he'a luuch in the way of breeding. He's a good fellow-^ 
enough— and he never had any opportunity of this sort of tlii^B 
when he was younger. It's that man Jolinson, don't you knoV 
He's hanging about here. I ain always knocking 1 

liim. He woidd be awfn 11 y pleased if you'd ask TiiL_ 

with us out aiiooting. Ana 1 don't tliink he'll do much harm,™ 

" Oh," said Archie, " the college man." 

" Yes," replied Eddy, wincing a little, " the college man." He 
had not minded at all promulgating that fiction to the ladies. 
It was immense fun. 'To do him justice it had been struck off 
on the spur of the moment, without any intention ; but to aay 
it to llowland, two fellowa on the hillside, was a different 
matter. He began to pull up the tenacious roots of the ling 
with both bauds, struggling with them, and did not meet 
Archie's eyes. Nothing could be more innocent tlian Archie's 
eyes, whicti suspected nothing. Archie had scarcely been con- 
scious of Johnson's presence at all. He had made no mental 
reniarks as to the breeding or want of breeding of the stranger. 
He had no theories about a collego don. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether he had any clear impression as to what that character 
was. Eddy added quickly, " He's a little uncouth. They don't 
see mucli society, these fellows. I would not mix him up with, 
the ladies : but he would be awfully pleased— and when it's 
only two young fellows on a moor, you and me- " 

"Oh, I have no objections," said Archie. "Ask him if you 
like, Saumarez ; it was hardly necessary to take the trouble of 
asking me." 

"You are an awfully good fellow, Rowland!" said Eddy, 
struck with a faint and very temjxirary sense of slianio. 

"Oh, if that's all," cried Archie with a smile which lielited 
up his face. It pleased him that anybody should think so, 
and still more that Eddy Saumarez should think so. In the 
exhilaration of that encouragement he went a Httle further, us 
the simple giver pleased with his own liljerality is so apt to do. 

" If there is anything else we can do for him 1 I'll tell Rode- 
rick to see that it's all right. And we can go out any day you 
like. Tm uot such a hearty sportsman as you. If it wasn't a 
kind of duty^but it's pleasant when somebody enjoys it," he 
said with a glow upon hia brightened face. 

"I enjoy it — down to the ground," said Eddy. "It's not that 
there's so very much game ; but then one has it all one's own 
way. Nobody poking in before you, saying, ' My bird ! ' and 
then a young fellow has t« gi^'e in. You're a lucky dog, Kow- 
land — the cock of the walk so far as the moor goes, and thought 
no end of ut home." 
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"Do you think so?" said Archie, witli a sorb of painful erati- 
. fication. "I'm afraid that's more than I can believe. I'm a, 
I diBappointnient to my father, Sauniarez. I don't know what 
k he expected, but he expected soiaetbing very different from 
ae." 
"Tliey are always like that," said Eddy, with tlie air of an 
' authority. "They put you in a certain grind, and then tliey 
look out for Bometlimg quite different. lam just tlie product 
of my training ; but the goveroor jaws at me as if I were a 
monster : though if all tales be true, he could have given me 
odds, at my worst" 

Eddy spoke with the composed expression of a man wliose 

worst had been very bad, and who had fatliomed all the secrets 

of life. Archie could not but loot on with a certain respect, 

though his blameless mind recoiled a little front this man of 

knowledge. He had no experiences of his own save of tlie most 

trifling Mud, to produce. 

I " The worst of it all," said Eddy, " is the money. We have all 

f that's nice, you know, in the way of living, and places to go to 

io forth, but never any money in our pockets. I don't 

if the governor liimself is much better. It all goes on 

I quLt« smoothly, and I suppose it gets paid. I don't know, I 

[ never have a penny to bless myself with." 

I "Oh, there s no want here in that way," said Archie. He 
i took out a card-case from Jiia pocket, and took a piece of paper 
■ from it "Here is something my fatlier gave me this morning, 
F for extra expenses he said. I told Jiini I had no extra expenses, 
I but it was no use. And I don't know what to do with it," 
I Archie said ; " you can't buy anything at Rosmore. I'll pay it 
' into my bank, whicli is his l»int too, and there it will lie. 

" Good life, Rowland I No use ! " cried Eddy, with eager eyes 
. fixed upon the cheque. He took it out of his companions hand, 
I and examined it, gloating over every line. " One Jmndred 
. pounds, Jamea liowTand," he cried. "I wish I had a few signa- 
' tures like that, I wish he'd take a few pieces of paper out of 
\ his pocket of tliis description and offer them to me. 

"I dare say he would, said Archie, calmly, "if he knew you 
ere in such great need of them ; but you are just romancing 
on that score." 

"Romancing!" cried Eddy. "I romancing ! It shows how 
little you know. You can't tliink, Rowland, what temptations 
a young fellow is subjected to. And then all sorts of harpies 
about thirsting for your blood. Before you know where you 
are, they've got you hard and fast and after tliat you never 

dare call your soul your own. Why this fellow John , I 

mean a man in London, has got his horrid thumb on me !— 
KoroanciogI" cried Eddy, "I'd give my little finger for a bit of 
paper like that— and one a day as long as they lasted for ever 
and ever." 
To see Arcliie'a countenance while hiy companion wasspetikim^ 
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waa an expei-ience in its way. He raised himself erect the 
first minute out of liis habitual lounging aud careless attitude. 
His brow cleared more and more. He pushed iiia liat bact 
revertling it with the lieavy ruddy Iiair, pushed back too, and 
Btanding up in a thick crest ; his eyes so often overcast, or 
gleaming out in sudden gleams, half-timorous, half-deliant, 
wei'e bent steadilj; upon Eddy's face witli sometliing celestial in 
their blueness— hia mother's eyes. He had never looked out 
upon the world so openly, so f i-ee, with so little self-ci 



neas, since the first day when Ida fatlier's heart had risen at the 
iirat look of him in tlie humble parlour at Saucliiehall Road ; 
and there was sometliing of a new-developed soul, something 
liigher, something de«per in that look now. 

"Would ye that?" he said, in his nati\'e tone and accent. 
He took up the paper where Eddy had laid it down, spread out 
jr would be of 

_.._..., , „ _ _3 much, and I 

don't want it at all, take it, Saumarez. You are very welcome 
to it, and it's little use to me." 

Eddy raised liia eyes suddenly, with a gleam of eager covet- 
ousness, to the otjier's face. They were Iiazel eyes, with a 
peculiar reddish gleam, and flashea out like lanterns on the 
steadfast blue of Archie's look. Then a fiusii came over his 
face, and his eyelids, which were full and in many folds, went 
over these two lamps like curtains drawn. "Rowland, you 
cover me witli slmme," he said, in a voice only half audible, 
trembling in the air. 

"What fori" said Archie: as his countenance brightened, 
Ills tone went back more and more to that obnoxious Glasgow, 
which his father so disliked to hear. But though it was Glasgow, 
there was the very soul of music in Archie's voice. It became 
soft and round and dewy and liquid, with the qualities of all 
melting things in ona "What fori when you want it so 
much, and me not at alL I have nothing to do witli it ; and 
you " 

"I have a hundred things to do with it," cried Eddy, "if I 
could only tell you I — if you would only understand ! But you 
wouldn't— an honest fellow like you, that never had a thought 
you were ashamed of. Oli, yes, it's life or death, that is about 
what it is I I could perhaps grapiile on, and struggle out. 

Perhaps— I don't know if it would be enough Oh^ I say, 

Rowland, it's too great a temptation. Put it away, Iiauk in your 

fiocket. What does it matter what becomes of a wretched fellow 
ike me 1" 

'. There was just enough reality in this struggle against liimself 
to give to Etldy what was generally absent from his beat 
endeavours— an air of truth. He did try to work himself up 
to the point of refusing this sudden windfall which had dropped 
into his very liand. 
"Well," said Arehie, "don't give it up for that. I have a 
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little more in the bank. It is not very much ; it's about fifty 

pounds more. My fatlier gives me an allowance. It's a new 

thing for me to have all that money, and I just never spend it. 

What would I spend it upon here ? I got two of Riinkin's little 

^ uea— but they're paid for, the little dashed beasts that have 

an to— somebody else — that don't care a button for me. 

rCoioe, take it, lad : and if you'll come to ray room when we 

[ get liome, I'll ^ive ye a cheque for tlie rest. If it was to buy 

I anything, ye might demur, and say as well me as you ; but when 

' it's to free you of something on your mind " 

"I should think it wns on my mind," Eddy said, not looking 

up at the other face which beamed benignant upon him. Arcliie, 

perhaps, was never so much at case with himself, so conscious oi 

I power and faculty, so flattered and gratified during his whole 

"Well— and I have nothing on my mind," he said with a 

ippy laugli. He doubled up tiie cheque and thrust it into 

—idjrs hand. "And just come to my room as soon as you get 

.' back — or perhaps ■ He paused a little, wondering, as he 

had a favour to confer, which was the best way. " I'll tell ye 
what's the best. I'll come to yours, and then there will be no 
difficulty," Archie said. 

He went down over the shoulder of the hill to Rosmore, never 
feeling for a moment the roughness of the way, laughing at 
himself as he stuck in a bog or stumbled over a rock, elated, 
happy, twice the man he was when he threaded alowiy through 

' the liarsh bushes of the ling to where Eddy awaited him. What 
a half-hour that had been ! He had never been able to be of 
nse to any one aU his life. The experience was quite new to 
him, delightful above all words. He did not even remember 
for some time that it was llosamond'a brother whom he thus 
had it in his power to deliver from mysterious and unknown 
troubles. The first recollection of that additional inducement 
produced upon him indeed rather a sobering than an exciting 
efiect. He dirined instinctively that to Eosaraond this would 
be a horror and humiliation. Heaven forbid she should ever 
know ! He felt nothing but delight in being able to do some- 
thing for Eddy, but the thought of Rosamond covered him 
with sudden cold dews of alarm. Never, never must Rosamond 
know. She would blame him for it, Archie foresaw. It would 
raise a mountain of horrible obstacles between them. She 
would resent the mere possil)ility of such a link between her 
brother and himself. He must warn Eddy in the first place^ 
who was so careless, who might let it out at any moment ; and 
in the next, he must take every precaution that no one should 
ever discover what had passed. Even his cheque might be 
compromising to Eddy ; there must be no way of betraying 
him, no possibdity left. He turned oi'er in his mind, as he 
hurried home, all tne precautions that could bo taken to conceal 
the transaction. Archie was not a man of busineas. He hod 
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little knowledge of the ways of banks and the 
ing raonev from one hand to another. But when trie iieari la 
concerned, tiie luiiid Ijcrotues ingenious. And he had thought 
it well out, .ird \n>\v it. w;i., ti>liii done, so that whatever secrets 
niiglit be rovc;ih>d, iioIInih; nf I Ink should ever como out against 
Eddy before hr lu,d n:,rlM.l i,uim>. 

Eddy himsiilf «iis tnu imioli iishjimed of the part ho was play- 
ing to walk hbiiie wltli the youug man who had thus come to 
his help. There waa so much gi-ace left in him that he could not 
do that, lie made the excuse tlmt he was going a littie way up 
the locli to speak to Alick Chalmers, the universal agent, about 
something that was wanted for the decoration of the ball-room, 
and when Archie had left him he stood watching his progress 
over the hiil till he was out of sight. He had been really 
touched by Archie's kindness, and by the absolute trust that 
young liowland had showed in him, and something of compunc- 
tion, something of unwonted tenderness, was in Eddy's eyes as 
he looked after that good Samaritan. " What a good fellow he 
is," he said to himself ; " but, Jove I how badly he carries him- 
self. To think he should treat a man like that whom he knows 
so little as he knowti me ; but I ought to have gone with him, 
for he'll be on his nose before he gets down to the road." 

He could not but laugh at tiie manner in which Archie can- 
noned off a big boulder and nearly rolled down the iiill at one 
point in his progress. His heart was still touched, but yet to 
be as awkwara as that, was what no man had any right to be> 
Then he tiirew himself down on the heather again and thought, 
steadily following out with puckered eyebrows and a set faoo 
the scheme which had sprung to being in his brain when he set 
his eyes on the cheque whicn now kept him warm against his 
bosom. How much fun and frolic there was in that bit of paper, 
if he could have used it for his own pleasure. It gleamed 
across him that lie might yet use it for hia own pleasure and 
let everything slide ; but there are some things that are more 
necessary than pleasure even to the moat sordid mind. He had 
hailed this money as a benediction from heaven wlien it fii'st - 
dropped so unexpectedly into his hands, to enable hini perhaps 
to arrange his most pressing afi'airs and deliver himself from a 
galling presence. But by the time Eddy rose from his seat 
among the heather, the most lively feeling he felt in his mind 
was resignation, and a sense tiiat he was giving up hia personal 
wishes in the noble way of paying an old debt, when he might 
have got so much fun out of the money ! It was a wonderful 
change of \iew. 

He took his way to the upper end of the loch, but not to sea 
Alick Chalmers. He went on for a mile or two on the crest of 
the hill, and then dropped down npon a little cluster of houses 
on a little knoll among the harvest lields where the scanty crop 
was only being gathered in in the end of October. Johnson 
came out of one of those houses as the young man approached. 
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I've anythine particular to say, let U8 go up tlio hill," 
"It ain't safe talking in tliese little holes. They can 
p hear you in tlie other room, if not next door." 

" What makes you think I have anything to say 1 '' 

"Well, there's those invitations you promised me," said 
L Johnson. 

■■ "Promised you! I said I'd ask for you. I'll get tiieiu i£ 
youll do what I want for me." 

"Not a farthing more money. Master Eddy; it's no use 
speaking. To mention it e^en, would be as much as my place 
is worth." 

"You fool! who's talking of money J" said Eddy. 

They mounted up slowly till they came to & little green knoll, 
a sort of oasis in the waste of the lieather. 

"There's nobody can listen here," he said. "I've brought you 
a payment on account, Johnson. Look here, if you'll get him to 
take this, and wait for the rest till I can get it " 

"I daren't make such a proposal, Master Eddy ; he'll have all 
or none — the whole sum, every penny — or he'll write and expose 
you." 

"Hold your tongue, I say. Look at it first and see— it's as 
good as sovereigns counted out upon the table— it's not like a 
bill or that sort '' 

" You don't suppose he'd take a bill off t/ou f " 

"You needn't be so dead sarcastic," said Eddy. "He's had 
many a worse fellow than me to deal with. Look here, John- 
son, a hundred pounds down — or perliaps I could make it a 
hundred and fifty. It's a pity to refuse good money. If any- 
thing were to happen to me to-morrow ; if you wei-e to put 
some shot into me, for instance, on Fiiday on tlio moor " 

" Do you mean ) " cried Johnson, hia unwholesome white face 
lighting up with pleasure. "I can't do what you want, Mr. 
^dy, for it don't depend upon me : but I'll never foi^et what 



It'3_tlie thing I've wished most" 
lo you think," 1 

jing) Not such a f (. . , 

fifty, Johnson — down ; and as good as gold paid t 



"And do you think," said Eddy, "fm going to do that for 
nothing) Not such a fool, my fine fellow. A hundred and 



counter. Wire liim that it's an offer, and that you'll be able to 
puslk busineiis among the swells you will meet. I can introduce 
you to half the big-wigs about , and if you don't make some- 
thing out of them 1 — But I must have that confounded paper 

" I don't wonder that you say so ; but it's no use speaking. 
If I~it depended upon nie ! and. Master Eddy, if I can do 
you a good turn another time I will. You never can tell when 
you may want a, good turn." 

"I want this good turn — that confounded bit of paper, and a 
little ease of my life. Look here!— and there's more where that 

"1 shouldn't wonder," said Johnson. He took the cheque out 
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of tlie young man's lianUa niid examined it closely. , 

said ; "it's as good as gold. Lord, what a pity, when he w ._ 
doing it, lie didn't go u little bit farther imd add a nought I 
Another nought, and just a littlo bit of change in one word. 
Bless us all, how easy he could have done it — a touch of the 

En." Johnson put his hand on the cheque, pointing out 
jhtly here and there where the improvement could have been 
made. " Tlie one would bo just ae easy to him as the other," be 
said. "And think ! then you would bo set right in a moment ; 
that bit of paper given up, and everything squared. When yoii 
have a friond like this, why can't you get him to do something 
that's of real use 1 A hundred's nothing ; I would advise you 
to keep that for yourself. It might be of use to you for pocket- 
money. It's of no use to us." 

"It's precisely a hundred pounds' worth of use," said Eddy. 

"Ah I if you take it in that way ; but he wouldn't take it in 
that way. He would say it's the tenth part of our claim, and 
I'm not going to let a young fellow like that (he would say^ — 
mind, it^ not me) off for ei tenth of our claim. How much 
more money ^he would eay) d'ye think we'd get out of him after 
he had Jiis bit of paper back. No, no, Master Eddy, no use to 
try on that little dodge, he's f:Lr too old a bird. But, so far as I 
am concerned, if tliere's anything in a moderate way I could 
help you in, after what you're going to do for mo " 

" How do you know I'll do it for you now J It's nothing foe 
nothing in this world," said Eddy, fiercely. " If you don't help 
me, why should I take any trouble 1 Your day's shooting and 
your ball depend upon me, and I'm willing to see you tlirough 
these and introduce you to all the big- wigs, but if 1 get nothing 

"Only a word of advice," said Johnson. "Go back to your 
friend, Master Eddy, and get him to alter that thing there ; he 
could do it with a scratch of his pen. Another nouglit, and 
there's nothing easier for a man, when it's his own writing, to 
change a word. If it looks blotchy, don't you know he puts 
his initials to show it's all right— I've seen it done a dozen 
times— that's all he's got to do, and everything would be square. 
Take it back to him, Master Eddy, that's my advice." 

" I think you're the devil in i)erson, Johnson," was what Eddy 
replied. 



CHAPTER XXTX 

Os the evening of tlio same day At'cIuc Ttowland knocked at 
Eddy's door. It had been an evening of the lively order which 
had now become habitual at Eosmore. Eddy and Marion 
had carried all before them. After a long discuEsion of the 
details of the ball, the decorations in which Eddy was collabor- 
a'ling with Mrs. Eowland, and fertile in a thousand suggestionsj 
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rHosamond had again struck up a waltz on tho piano, and the 
' two gayest menibera of the party had imme^tely started 
yS. TherB were present some of Miss Eliza's many nieces siiid 
nephews from the Bum, and in a few minutes two or three 
couples had "taken the floor," winding in and out of the 
furniture, with difficulties which increased the mirth. Mr. 
Eowland himself had come in from the dining-room while this 
lively scene was going on, and liad looked upon it benignantly 
I for a minute or two in the doorway, but had ended by going 
I away^ amused but perhaps a little bored by this unreasoning 
■ invasion of his quiet, as the father of a family not unfrcquentiy 
does, not displeased that his children should enjoy themselves, 
but with an odd sense of bachelorhood and detaclimen as he 
takes refuge in his library, supposing him to have one. Evelyn 
had been looking on too, still more benignant, glad that the 
youthful members of the party should be occupied anyhow, 
ready to take ber place tit the piano, and help them to keep it 
1 Up, yet a little disturbed by the withdrawal of ner husband, and 
I riCBtantly conscious, sympathetically, that tho too-prominent 
and continual amusement of the young people had its dis- 
advantageous side. Probably had she been their mother, she 
would have taken their part more warmly, and with a vague 
blame in her mind of the man who could not blot himself out 
as she did, for what pleased the children. Archie, to whom this 
evening, in the greater number of performers, Rosamond could 
not ofi'er himself as a partner, felt like his f.ithcr, a littlo annoyed 
and very much amazed with himself for feeling annoyed. How 
much better, he said to himself, to lie like Saumarez, able to 
give himself up to what other people wished, to amuse them, 
and make the evening "go off" for the guests. Archie felt that 
lie himself would never be up to that. He would never be able 
to forget himself and throw off all his cares, and eacriCice him- 
self on the altar of his guests. A secret longing forced itself 
upon him to get rid of them all, to be quiet, even as in the dull 
evenings before the arrival of the visitors. The evenings had 
been very dull, but still- — — As for the old life in Glasgow, Arcliiu 
somehow did not go back to that — it had retii-ed so very far 
away out of his ken. If it liad been thirty years ago instead of 
four months it could not have become more completely impos- 
sible, a thing got into the abyss of tho past, not to be thought 

It was late when he walked softly through the dim corridor 
up'Stairs, in which one lamp only was burning low, making a sort 
or darkness visible. Eierybody was asleep, or at least so it 
appeared from the absolute stillness of the house. He felt as if 
his step now and then coming upon a plank in the flooring which 
creaked, must startle the people retired in those silent roouis 
like tlie tread of a thief in the night. Nothing could be more 
unlike a thief than Archie was, stealing along in the dark to 
give away all he possessed in the world to a man whom he did 
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not by any means love, who was his neighbour only in the 
brondest sense of the word, one who wanted sometliing wliich he 
poseessed. He had made out all his generous foolisn plans, aa 
to how it could be beat doni^ so that nobody need ever know 
that he had come to Eddy's aid, not even a banker's clerk. He 
knocked softly at the door from underneath which there was a 
glimmer of light, the only one in the long conidor where any 
sign of life was to Iw seen. His knock was not responded to 
for the first moment. He heard n httle rustle and movement of 

Iiaper, and then he knocked a second time, and again after a 
ittle interval Eddy came and opened the door. 
" Oh, it's you, Rowland," he said, admitting him instantly. 
Eddy liad been sitting at a writing-table, with a number of 

impers before him, over which he hail tossed a newspaper, the 
irst thiiig that came handy, when ho heard Archie's knock. 
There was no reason why he should have covered up his papers 
so. What he Jiad been lost in contemplation of, was Ai-chie's 
cheque, which was stretched out before him in his blotting- 
book, and which he was poring over with no doubt the grateful 
sensations which a man has when a friend holds out to him, 
when he is drowning, a helpful hand. He had been looking at 
it with his head on one side, and a look of earnest and lixed 



nought that was wanting might be in his mind. Eddy was very 
hard pressed. The bit of paper which the money-lender had in 
his possession, which he held over the unfortunate young man's 
head, demanding a ransom as cruel and extravagant as any 
blood-money, was enough to ruin Eddy for ever and ever. No 
aid or succour from his friends would enable him to get over i(^ 
and lie dared not on account of tliis examine the demand made 
upon him, or attempt to have it ratified. He must pay it, or he 
himself must sink to the very pit of social annihilation. Eddy 
was very well known to be a little mauvais »iije(, as his father 
had been before hira. Still that was a thing which society could 
ignore ; it could even have permitted him to marry an heiress, 
with a sensation of pleasure in having him so well disposed of; 
but the bit of iJaper in the usurer's hand was a different matter. 
That was a thing which could not be admitted, and could not be 
forgotten. At all hazards, at all costs, that must be got rid of. 
If there only had been that other nought, if only a I had been 
prefixed to the A of the hundred, and sundry other unimportant 
alterations made ! It was impossible not to think of this, not to 
see how easy it would have been, had Mr. Itowland been possessed 
by BO good an idea. Wliat a pity ! what a pity I Eddy with all 
hia thinking could not imagine a plan by which Eowland could 
be made to do that ; and yet how easy it would be I He threw 
the Glasgow paper over it when he heard the knock at the door. 
" Oh, is it you, Rowland 1 Come in. I was just looking at 
the— paper before I went to bed." 
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i little interest it can have for you — ft Glftsgow paper" 

said Archie with a smile. And then he said, " Tve come to speak 

' about whiit we were saying thia afternoon on the IiUl." 

I "Yes!" said Eddy. He has repented already, he said to 

himaelf with a deep-drawn breath. 

Archie stammered and hesitated, and blushed as he sat down 

i at the table. He began to rustle and pluck at the corner of the 

r unconsciously with those awkward iingera which he never 

' what to do with. "I've been thinking," he said, and 

I could get out no more. 

I "Look here," said Eddy nervously, " if you've been thinking, 

I Rowland, as would bo quite natural, that you were taken by 

irprise to-day on the hill, that you handed over that che<!ue to 

_.ie m a moment of weakness, and that now on thinking it over 

t you felt that you had been a fool, and that my troubles were 

no concern of yours^ — don't beat alMut the bush. I have been 

thinking just the same myself. It's monstrous vou should be 

put out about n fellow's concerns whom you haa never seen a 

month ago, and ne\ er imiy Koe again. Say it out, there's a good 

fellow ; don't hesitate and spare my feelings. I agree before- 

Iiaud in every word you say. 

■ Archie stood open-mouthed while his comyranion delivered 

B very rabidly this little oration in which there was a great deal 

ft of genuine feeling : for Eddy thought it wfis almost inevitable 

I that such a rash piece of generosity should be repented of, and 

P yet was in so much mental excitement concerning the matter 

altogether, that his mind was full of impatient resentment 

tainst the man whose action (mentally) he approved, and 

hom he believed to be doing the most natural tning in the 

I "world. 

" I suppose" said Archie, " it's the natural thing, because n 

Dlan is a little behind in his company manners, and all that, 

[ Mid can't ride, or shoot, or dance, or anything as well as you, 

I that you should make sure lie is a cad all round, aa you say." 

" What do you mean 1 " cried Eddy, with his sharp eyes doing 

he knew to read a face, to him altogether inscrutable in the 

nplicity of its single-minded ness. 

''So long as you don't aik me to discuss what i/ow mean," said 
I Archie, with a careless disdain wliich stung the other : for, 
. indeed, the lad was desperate in the feeling of being unable to 
get himself uudorstood, whether from one side or another. 
"I've been thinking," he said, "the best way of getting that 
! money without compromising— any person. It's a transaction 
I between ourselves tnat nobody has anything to do with. My 
I father might ask to see my bank book. I aui perhaps doing 
him the same injustice that I think you are doing me ; but he 
might, for my own good, if he thought I was spending too 
much. Now, I don't want him to poke into this, and iind per- 
haps your name, or Therefore I was thinking, suppose wo 

go up to Olasgow, you and me 1 There's these things that you 
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want for the ball — tbat would be l . __^ „ __„ 

then I can draw out the monev niyaelf, in uotes or gold, < 
whatevpr you pleaso, wjiich will leave no recoi-d on the boof" 
so tliat I will be in it alone if there sliould be any remarks, a 
not you. Do you see 1 Here's the cheque for the other fifty 
pounds. You can have it that way i£ you like, of oourso ; but I 
can't help thinking it would be better my way." 

"Kowland," said Eddy, giving liini one glance, then with- 
di'awing his eyes quickly, as from an inspection he could not 
bear; "do you do nil this for my sake? 

"I don't know that it's for any one's sake. It's just tha 
easiest way — not to eonipromise any one. If I'm asked for no. 
explanation, I can give it in mj^ own way— about myself. But 
if I nm asked for an explanation about you, I neither could 
give it, nor would I : you see the difference. It's just a plain 
busineaa view." 

"It is not a common kind of business," said Eddy ; "it's the 
first time I ever heard that sort of thing called business. You're 
a queer fellow, Ilowtand ; but I think you must be about the 
beat fellow I over knew." 

"Nothing of the sort," said Archie. "I have Eomething I 
don't want, and you want something you haven't got. We 
niffer, thatg all. Oh, I suppose you don't understand that 
word, it's Scotch. Wo exchange, that's wliat it means." 

"And what do I givo in exchange 1" said Eddy. Tlie question 
was asked rather of himself than of Archie, wlio made no reply, 
except a little shame-faced laugh. Young Saumarez reflected a 
little, with working eyebrows and twitchiiig mouth. He said 
at last, " I'll take you at your word, Itowland ; this will make it 
a debt of honour, I'll take you at your word. A thing that's 
got no evidence, that you couldn't recover, is flie only thing 
that presses on a man's conscience. I'll take you at your word. 

Archie again gave vent to a little laugh of embarmssment, 
and confused relief. He did not enter into the reasoning. 
Debts of honour, or debts of any kind, were unknown to him. 
It had driven him almost distracted to tliink how lie was to pay 
for the two little pu^pie.s from Rttnkin— the doggies which he 
always thought of with a little bitterness, wlio liod abandoned 
him and gone over t-o the enemy. No moi-e than Eddy could 
have understood that difficulty, could Arcliie understand how it 
might be supposed he was securing himself against loss by 
astutely giving the character of a debt of lionour to the money 
he was bestowing upon his fellow-creature who was in need. 
He said simply, "We will consider this as settled then; and 
well run up to Glasgow to-znorrow. I can show you tlie place ; 
it is not like London, perhaps ; but there's tlnngs in it you 
couldn't see in Loudon. There's a boat about ten o clock." 

" Oil, I say ! that means getting up in the middle of tlie niglit." 

" Well, there's one at twelve. We'll get there before the bank 
shuts. You'll not be able to see so much of the town." 
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without that," aiid Eddy. 

"Well, Glasgow's a. very fine pluae, said Archie gravely, not 
wishing to permit any disparagement of his native town ; and 
then he rose from the table. He had already unconsciously 
pulled the newspaper hulf away, and as he rose up his movement 
displayed it altogether, and he could not help seeing, notwith- 
standing Eddy's eneer halt-movement to cover it again, the 
cheque Tyin^ opened out upon the blotting- book underneath. 
He said hastily, "You were just going to send it away^— " 

'"Yes," said Eddy, his heart beating, not understanding the 
question, but seizing at it a^ he would have done at any means 
of escape. 

"Then I just came in time," said Archie, with a pleased 

Eddy took up the cheque, with a feeling of despair clutching 
, at his heart. " You had oetter have it back," he said. 

"You can bring it up with you," said Archie; "nobody is 
likely. to ripe your pockets and see wiiat's in them in the 
' middle of tne night." 

I With this enigmatical speech, which Eddy did not in the 
I least understand, Rowland bade him a hurried good-night, and 
took himself away. 

Ripe his pockets : wliiit did that meant but this problem did 

ttot occupy much of the precious time which Eddy nad to ^ve 

ap to thinking. He found the pencil lying where he had lett it, 

the cabalistic pencil which lie had been waving over Archie's 

L cheque, hoping perhaps to convey thus into it the alterations 

' -which James Rowland could have made so easily, which would 

, have cost that millionaire so little, and done Eddy Bueh a world 

of advantage. A malison on all millionaires ! What they 

' might do with a sweep of the pen, without ever feeling it, 

I -without knowing that a crumb had fallen off their well-covered 

I tables for a dog to ent I Eddy flung the pencil from him in his 

indignation. The fellow meant very well, he allowed that. 

' There was advantage in keeping this little transaction quite 

' dark, in obliterating all traces ot the loan or gift given him ic 

this way. But, confound the fellow, all the same 1 Eddy flung 

his peuL^ out of his hand, and it fell on the floor at the foot ot 

the table where Archie hatl been sitting. The dumb articles that 

one throws away generally have a prompt revenue over us in 

having to be groped after next minute ; and this was what 

happened to Eddy. But as he stooped to pick it up, his heart 

began to beat with a wild commotion which almost cboked him : 

for there at tlie foot of the table, underneath the chair which 

Archie had pushed away, lay a long booklet in a green paper 

There could be no doubt to the most ignorant what it 

It was Aroliie's cheque-book, wliicli he had brought in, 

. e Eddy should, after all, have preferred his money that 

way, with a cheque written out for Archie's spare fifty pounds 
a tlie first page, and a dozen more blank cheques behind. The 



i 
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blood mounted up to Eddy's face. It came in such a rush that J 
he could scarcely aee for the moment ; and yet he knew very 'J 
well what it was, and the inconceivable opportunity which the J 
devil — was it the devil, or that something not always benevolewfej 
which people call providence 1 — had put into liia hand. 

He scarcely went to bed at all that night. Hosts, i 
legions of thoughts came up and possessed lii in like an ii 
country, marching and counter-marching thcough Jiis 
It was not without a struggle tliat he yielded, it was not witli-^ 
out many struggles. Half-a-dozen times at least lie 

victor, and rejected conclusively, triumphantly, the i 

before him; and then theiandscape would change, theperspectivo'M 
alt«r, and regrets, doubts, convictions that wrong was right, I 
specious arguments to show how entirely it had always been so. J 
would rise up and bi-ing back the rushing tide of battle. Antl^ 
then there were thinKS he had to do. He went to bed only whet 
the morning gray had come up over the little town on the oth^3 
side of the loch, bringing it out of the darknesii with a curioajq 
furtive aspect, steahng into the Ught as if it had been lying ir' 
wait for this moment, which indeed was quite true. He tossed 
himself on his bed, and courted sleep ineilectually for half a 
liour, but after that time it came with all the force of a despc 
He slept, as men or boys sleep only at twenty, till tlie day wi 
bright all over the loch. At twenty ! oh heavens, was that a 
the age he was, that haggard little gray face waking up a 
remembering in the great pale sliining of tlie light. 

He went into Archie's room on his way down-staira and puJ 
back the cheque-book whicli lie had found. Archie had breok^J 
fasted an hour before, and explained to the family that he waoL 
going to Glasgow by the mid-day boat, and Saumarez with hin^ 1 
to see after those things for the ball. 1 

"You seem to bo getting great friends with Eddy," lira.*] 
Rowland said in the pause which followed tliia speech. Thsil 
words were simple enough, but they went with a wave (^il 
interest round the table. * 

"Well, no harm, Evelyn, no harm," said Howland, pleased J 
that his boy was making friends in what the poor n ' ' ' 
heart caUed "our own position. "_ 

Marion put on a little conscious look, blushed a little and.4l 
smiled a little, as if she knew the private cause of this friendship J 
— while Eosamond opened a little wider her steady eyes, and J 
turned thein witli an inquiry upon Archie. He did not shri 
from the attention thus attracted towards him : his heart ■« 
soft to Eddy, to whom he was about to do so great a service. _ 
is a wonderfully softening process to be very good to any oae^B 
and makes us think better of the objects of our kindness. Edd^p 
had become more interesting to Archie than he Jiad eve 
it possible he would find him ; and this not for any o . .__^, 

not even for Eosamond'Sj but for his own. The only effeofe^ 
curiously enough, of this incident, was to deepen his dislike tt^ 
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r hia stepmother. She was the one to question and object, he 
[ thought. Perhaps she thought him not good enough for Eddy 
—moat likely, as Eddy was of her own kind. Eddy, though so 
late that the party had all dispersed froDi the table, except Mrs. 
Eowland herself, who was reading her letters, and Marion, who 
was making pretence of looking over the fashion, papers in 
order to wait for his apnearanee, was in great spirits and full of 
the expedition he was aixiut to make. 

" Rowland is going to show me everything," he said. He made 
a very bad breakfast eating nothing, but he was full of talk and 
apparent enjoyment, and ongged the ladies to give him com- 
raissioHK. "Ai-chiemay forget, but I will not forget." He in- 
sisted that Marion and his sister should walk down to the pier 
to see them off. 

" Come along, Rose," he called to her as they all came out on 
the coloiinadej " don't you see I am going out sight^seeing 1 I am 
a British tourist. I am not sure that I am not a Tripper — and 
Rowland is taking care of me. Come and see me safe into the 
boat" He continued in an extremely clieerful condition all the 
way to the ferry, keeping up a fire of banter. 

" Tlie laddie's ley, I think," said old Saunders on the pier, who 
resented too much liberty. 

"And, Eddy, I don't think you are well. I think you are 
feverish," said Rosamond. 

"You don't say those sisterly things," said Eddy to Marion. 

" Oh," cried the girl, " I just never mind. What would I do if 
I were to make myself uneasy about everything ? It is time 
enough wlien there is any occasion. And Archie would never 
mind what I said." 
_ "But I should mind always," said Eddy, lowering his voice. 
I "You ! but you would not like me to ask you if you were 
M feverish." 

"I should tell you I was always feverish — witli rage, when 1 
saw you wasting your attention listening to fellows like that 
nephew. It is that that has made my head ache," cried Eddy. 
" I thirst for his blood." 

" He has never done you any harm," said Marion demurely. 

" Thank heaven no one is coming to-night. I shall have you 
ftll to myself to-night. There will be no nephews about. I shall 
make Archie take me to where you used to live." 

" Oh, you wouldn't like that at all," said Marion. " It's not a 
place to see. We were put there when we were little cliildren, 
when it didn't matter where we lived. Don't go to any such 
place. There's nothing to see." 

"There would always be some trace of you," said Eddy, 
making great use of his eyes. And then they both burst into a 
hugh. 

"You're so silly that one doesn't know how to speak to you," 
said Marion, " but for all that don't go there." 

Rosamond walked along with her long tread in stately serious- 
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ness after tliom. She sniel, " You arc very kind to take E 
baud. Ue wants so much to be steadied, and get a little solicu 
I would much rallior liavo him with you tiiari with more — 
She paused a moment, and looked iier companion over with Ii 
steady gas^. 

"How! You mean better company," ho said. 

"No. I don't mean that. I mean— people in the world : 
Bomucnbetterout of the world, and seeing nobody he ever li 
before." 

"Among the natives," said Archie with a laugh. 

Itosamoud did not contradict him oi* look as if he had i 

any mistake. She said witb a sigh, "Eddy wants a great d 

of looking lifter. I wislt I could htu\ some one to pay a. little 
attention to him. He will bo good for a few days, and then lie 
will go all wrong, as if he had never pulled up before" ■.ho 
sighed, and added, " Keep him safe for mo to-day. Don't let liiiu 
go and roam about spending money." 

"1 will do my best." 

"Are you a man that spends money youi-solf, Mr. Rowland! 
People don't do that in Scotland, do tiiey f They are different." 

" They cannot do that," said Archie, with a laugh, " when they 
have nothing in their pockets to spend." 

" I beg your pardon. I thought you had quantities of money," 
itosamond said. 



CmVl'TElt XXX V 

There was not very much conversation between the two 
young men as they went to Glasgow. Eddy, indeed, would talk 
for a few minutes from time to time in his usual way, but 
presently would fall into silence, from which ho roused up 
feveriahly with suppressed excitement in his eyes, to rattle on 
once more for a brief time, asking hasty and often absurd ques- 
tions, and making fun of the answers which Archie in pnzzied 
seriousness made. Humour had not much share in Archie's 
constitution. He had been light-hearted enough in liis earlier 
development, and joked like the rest in the rather noisy fun of 
the class to wluch he belonged ; but his father's return, and the 
revolution that had taken place in his ejcistence, bad taken all 
the fun out of Archie, and made life very serious to him. Eddy's 
" chafT," the light art of turning everything into ridicule, wliieh, 
when there is no sympathetic ear to hear, falls so flat and sounds 
so dreary, perplexed his graver companion. Archie concluded 
charitably and not untruly that it was excitement that liro- 
duced this varying; behaviour, tlie dead silence and the chatter 
of speech. He believed that Eddy's troubles about money and 
the relief he was himself about to bring to them were the cause. 
He himself thought that a hundred and tifty pounds y 
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. , Hid that there was scarcely any embarrassment 

sible to a youth of his own age which could not be amply 

eri'd liy tlirit. Arcliio had known "feUowa in debt" ofton 

iii/ii, lii: I !■ ii-pmmd note, or twenty at the outside, wotild 

I nets dancL'. And lie thought, with a sense 

I 'i 1^ dieting the part of providence, that a com- 

■.!■ . 'ii] i.iT i ■ ■■ ilrliverance must result in this case. He said 

uliii'^eli. iluLh iMuMi Eddy had actually the money in his hands 

d to draw out himself and hand oyer in notes 

to liis companion — his mind would bo more calm. 

The transaction at the bunt was managed quite satisfactorily. 

Archie would not even permit Eddy to accompany him inside, 

but left him gaKing vacantly into tho shop-windows while he 

dliia ' ■■ TT..__i-..i. .. 1 , , 



— Wliil 






iplished 



, business. Very little passed between tliem 

Sleted. Archie tlirust thfi little piicket of notes 
"They're small ones," lie said, "I thought 
that was test." Aud Eddy grasped Arcliie'a hand and gave him 
a look in which gratitude was blended with what Archie ima- 
gined to be joy— in his salvation, so to speak : but whicli was 
in reality a delightful consciousness of the posses-^ion of money, 
and of the great joke invoh'ed in liis benefactor's conviction 
that he was doing a great thing. Eddy did not think so much 
of the hundred and fifty pounds. He concluded that it was the 
merest trifle to tjie millionaire's son, wiio, of course, had only'got 
to ask his father for more if he wanted it. Eddy put it into his 
pocket carelessly, though with much pleasure. It did not mean 
the payment of debt, which to him was but a mediocre satis- 
faotion ;, it meont various things much moi-e agreeable — the 
spending of money, wjiich is an inexhaustible pleasure ao long 
as the wherewithal lasts, 

Aft«r this they went to aee various of the sights of Glasgow, 
in which Eddy, it must be allowed, was not very much interested 
— the Oathedral, for one, which Archie looked upon as the most 
glorious building in the world, but which young baumarez carai 
aboutas little foras ho would have cared for any other cathedral 
under the sun. Eddy yawned as he walked about the aisles and 
investigated the crypt. He cared neitlier for the architecture 
nor the antiouity, nor for the painted glass, nor even for Rob 
Eoy, which lattler interest poor Archie considered infallible. 
Nor wero the other sights more exciting to him. He su^ested 
luncheon as far more interesting either than the Necropolis, the 
College, or the Broomielaw : and after the luncheon, which ho 
did not consider highly satisfactory, asked with much languor 
and fatigue of expression, whether Eowland had not some ono 
lie wanted to call on instead of bothering about any more 
Glasgow sights? 

Archie coloured liigli at this question, not on Eddy's account, 
but with a curious feeling of shame, which was also a feeling of 
guilt. To be in Glasgow without going to see his aunt would 
__te, he was aware, an unpardonable and heartless thing. It 
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would wonnd Iter deeply if ithe knew, ivnd even if she r 
knew, it would be no less a, menn and iLbomiunble tiling to i 
Nevertlieless tlie presence of Eddy Imd lieeii enougli to ma' 
him put tliix fi-om liis mind ns a.u impossibility. "I wb^ i 
thinking of callinK anywhere," he said. 

"^But you mustTiiive JWOfile that you want to see. ] 
' ' " " ' ■ ■■ " J jj-jjij people. I'm not . 



le tlie football ;it tjie Westpark— if y« 



and see somebody," Eddy said, 
for seeinc sights. 

"I miglittiike you t< 
are fond of football." 

" Oil, I don't mind it," said Eddy ; " lot's go and see the footba 
It ia better than staring at things neither you nor I can) about^^ 

"OK I care about that," said Arcliie : and as lie thought o 
the old field in which his old companions used to meet, a certa* 
■warmth for the old times came over his heart. He had bcL 
rather a fine performer at football in his day, and the Westpat* 
men had meant to play tiie College that very season, he r 
lected. He had not appoared at the field since the season ' 
His place there knew him no more. Nevertheless, to see 
attheirpractice would be something, and hemightmeet si 
the fellows between whom and jiimself there was now bu( 
gulf fixed. Saumarez would be startled no doubt by their n 
ways, and their broad Scotch: but what did it matter after » 
what Saumarez thought 1 They went accordingly to the WesH 
park, where, witli pleasure but alarm, he-had conducted hisfathe^ 
four months ago, when cricket was going on. Happy lads ! thefj 
had but changed f i-om cricket into football, wjiilo Archie- ' 
chftugea, what changes liis life had undergone ! 

They got to the field before the play had begun, and Archi 
was loudly welcomed by several of his old friends. "Wt 
comeof ye, man. all this time?" "Eh, Archie! you're a b 
for Hair een." Are ye back in Glaakie, or are ye just c 
visit?" Archie shook hands with a whole band, and replied 
that he was only up for the day, btit that he felt he must come 
and see them, and near what was going on; and he had a friend 
with him^a friend from England. The young athletes clustered 
round, delighted to see any friend of Archie's. Tliey asked Eddy 
questions about the game "in the South." "But I don't know 
much about the South," he said. "Harrow's the farthest South 
I know." Arcliie's friends, though they were but Glasgow lads, 
knew enough to know that Harrow merited respectful treat- 
ment, and they led the stranger to the best place to see the 
game which was just beginning. The two young men stood and 
watched with great interest for some time, and then in this new 
springing of kindly associations, Archie felt it was impossible 
to go Back without seeing his aunt. To come here and not to 
go to Aunt Jean, to run the risk of wounding her to the heart : 
for some one would be sure to tell her he had been seen at 
Westpark— he felt that it was impossible he should do tliis 
thing. He touched Eddy on the shoulder at the very crisis of 
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■ the interest, and whispered, "I'm going to run away for ten 
Piininutea to see an old friend. I'll come back for you here." 
I "Not (I bit," sw,id Eddy, promptly. "I'll go with you. My 
I interest is not overwhelming in the match. I'd miich rather 

"Oh, it is not ft place you will caro for," said Arohie, much 
' embiirraased. 

"Never mind : I'll come with you," said hia companion, and 
what could Archie say 1 He made a hurried explanation to one 
of the performers that he was compelled to go, and the two left 
the field. Even then Archie made another attempt to throw off 
tliis too close companion. 

"It's a pity," he said, "to take you away. I'm not going to 
anybody that's interesting. It is an old body, an old- 
relation ; nothing that will please you." 

"You don't do me justice, said Eddy. "I tell you people are 
what I care for ; and you know my taste for ladies. Old ladies 
are my favourite study — when there are no young ones in the 
'ay." 

There are no young ones," said Archie, in despair; "and I 
..on't want to take you away." 

" Oh, I like it," said Eddy, and thrust his hand through tjie 
other's arm. 

There was, therefore, nothing to be done but to accept the 
leading of fate. How stranae and wonderful now were all these 
familiar ways that led to tlie Sauchiehall Road ! Already the 
work of time and change had operated upon theni. They were 
narrow, and mean, and gray, not comfortable and friendly as 
they hftd once looked. 'The houses siaall and poor, the streets 
confined and filthy, the whole complexion of the place altered. 
He liad not known what a homely, poor part of tlie town it 
was : he saw it now as if it were a new place with which he was 
making acquaintance for tlie first tima 

And when he came in sight of the house in Sauchiehall Koad, 
the familiar house with its front door, so dignified a feature, 
and the big elderberry tree filling up the little space before the 
door ! The blinds were drawn careiully half over the window, 
except in the little parlour down-stairs, where everj^hing was 
open,thelittlemusIin curtain over the lower part of the window 
tucked up that Mrs. Bi-own might see— who was sitting there at 
her knitting, carefully looking out upon the street, for some- 
thing new. What a changed life it was for Mrs. Brown ; no 
f'oung people running out and in, no merry companions, no 
ittle vanities to minister to, no little quarrels and frettiiigs, " 
but a dead load of solitary comfort, good things wliich she 
ate alone, and new dresses wliich nobody saw. She gave "a 
skreigh," as she herself would have said, as she saw Archie 
coming up the path, and fiew herself to open the door for him. 
" Ell, my bonnie man I " cried Mrs. Brown. She did not fiing 
herself on bis neck and kiss liim, for that was not according to 
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her reserved Scotch wftva, but she held Iwth liis bands, and 
swayed hiin slightly by tliem, gazing into his face with eyes full 
of ecstasy and tears. Kh, Archie, out it's a, pleasure to see ye. 
Eb my bonnie man I " 

"I Hin glad to see you again, Aunty Jean," said Archie. "I 
was in Glasgow for the dny, and I've come to see you ; and I've 
got a friend with me— a friend from England," 

"Oil," said Mrs. Brown, pereeivinif Eddy's not very distin- 
guished figure behind. She made him something Ijetween n 
curtsy an3 a bow. "I am BUre," she said, "any friend of 
Archie's is welcome to me, sir. Come in and take a, seat, I'm 
clad to see ye. — Rut oh, Archie, my man I the sight of my own 
laddie is just light to myeen. And how is a' wi' you, my bonnie 
lx>y? — and Mey! And are ye getticg on wellat Rosmorel And 
is your fatlier well ? and tlie leddy ! I have so many questions 
to ask I diuna know when to stop. Eh, Archie, how I have 
misspd you — life itself is not the same^and Mey I I just sit 
dowie lui the day, nnd care for nothing, looking out at my 
window as if I mi^ht see ye pass, and sitting by the fireside and 
listening as if I might hear ye coming down the stair. El), but 
life's a difierent thing when there's naething but an old wife 
sitting her lane by' her fireside '' 

And here Mrs. Brown liroke down and cried ; but looking up 
smiling, in the midst of her tears, bnde them to tell her if they 
had got their dinner, or what she could give them. "I will have 
mince-coUops ready in a moment," she said. 

"I told Eowlana BO," said Eddy, "that he should have come 
and asked you for some dinner mstoad of going to that queer 

Elace in — what do you call the street ) but he thought it would 
B giving you too much trouble. Tiiat's the worst of that 
modest sort of dreadfully proud fellow. He can't be got to see 
thatyou would like to t.ake the trouble — for him." 

"Eh, laddie," cried Mrs. Brown, her face lighting up through 
the half-dried tears; "are ye a warlock, or how do ye ken! 
That's just heaven's trutli ; and though he's blate, lies awfu' 
proud: and ye must be a lad of uncommon sense to ken." 

"Yes," said Eddy, modestly, "I've always been noted for my 
sense ; but I am not at all proud, and I think if you were to 
make some of your nice tea for us— I am quite sure tliat you 
make delightful tea." 

" Heiar to him ! " said Mrs. Brown, delighted. " Ye shall have 
your tea, my young gentleman, and a pleaaui-e it will be to 
serve ye. Iwill just a^Eellifthe kettle is boiling; and.Archie, 
ye can show your friend the pictures of Mey and you when you 
were bairns, and the ^■iews your father sent home from India, 
and anything you can find to amuse him. I'll no be a minute. 
She left the two young men alone together while she hurried to 
the kitchen to see after the tea. 

"Let me see the picture of your sister and you, not the views 
from India, Rowland,'' said Eddy. 
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my father has w 



" Sauuiiu'ez," cried Archie, clearing hia throat; "I told you 
this was a relation. She brought us up, and she was very kind 
to us. I can't have her laughea at, you know.'' 

"Laughed at?" cried Eddy; "how you niiBonderstand ! I 
found out all that in tlie twinkling of an eye. And as for being 
disrespectful to your aunt, it is not I that will ever be dis- 
respectful ; besides which, I delight in an old lady like that— 
was the kettle Iwiling, Mrs. Brown t" 

'"Deed it was," said Mrs. Brown, "and Bell will bring the tea 
ben in a ininitte or two, as soon as it has liad time to mask. I 
never let it stand long after I have maakjt the tea. And how 
are ye getting ouj Archie, my bonnie lad, at Itosinore 1 Are ye 
getting more familiar 1 are ye liking it better 1 And Mey 1 Ye 
are such poor letter writei-s, I must take my chance of hearing 
all I can when you're at hand. Four months, Archie, ana 
neitjier the one nor the ither of you has been near. That's no 
what you ought to have done. You that were just like bairns 
of nw ain." 

"It is not my fault, aimty. We have not been in Glasgow 
'Tiiere has been always something to do. Either 
anted nie, or May has been busy, or something 
iiiu ucnii ui me way. We have had people visiting in tlie 
house." Archie looked instinctiveljr at Eddy to help him out. 

"We liQve been there for a long time," said Eddy. "People 
very hard to keep amused, always making claims upon them. 
Of course we had not the pleasure of knowing you, dear Mrs. 
Brown ; and we have been the greatest bother " 

"Oh, dinna say so," cried Aunt Jean ; "sure am 1 they were 
very glad of the bother, and real pleased to have ye there. And 
so am I delighted that Archie should have such a friend as you. 
No, I'm not so unreasonable. I was giving a bit jeer at tliem 
to see what tjiey would say for themselves, and what excuse 
they would give. But I was wanting no excuse. I'm just over- 
joyed that they have such friends. And if they werena coming 
about me every day, well I kent the reason. I would rather 
see them doing their duty in their father's house, and taking 
theirproper pla<;e, than fiddling and fyking aljout me." 

" \Ve've been neglectful, Aunt Jean," said Archie, " but we'll 
do better after this." The sense that he had been good to one, 
in one direction, made his heart all the softer in every way. 
"It's all been so new, and there is so much to learn ; but it will 
never happen again.' 

" !Na, na, ye must not take me in earnest like that," said Jean. 
"I gie a gim, but— I've no evil meaning. And here's the tea. 

Just draw in your chair and come near the table, Mr. but 

I didn't rightly catch your name." 

"Most people call me Eddy," said the young man with a 

" And a very good name too. Youll be from the south? though 
I have kent many Adies in our ain country. But ye have a 
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grand wayof speaking, audi liop^Arcliie,ye'lI take an example. 
I'm no fond of knapping EngOsii, but it's a' tlie Eashion, and 



I 



id o! knapping Engfish, but it a ft' tlie EoHhion, and I 
(IT does it than has ony right." J 

"I will iust speak aa I was born to apeak," said Archie, wit^'J 
a taste of Ma nutive obstinacy. fl 

" Weel, weel, it's no for me to interfere. But ye liaveiia said I 
a word about Moy ! She might have come with ye, to look inm 
upon her auld aunt. But it was aye oot of sight oot of mind 9 
with Mey. Ye are moir faithful Archie. Have you heard atm 
the ^reat changes in tlie Road?" (Mrs. Brown satd Hod.) "Lizzift.V 
White, that was once out and in of the house every day, she ib M 
married upon Mr. Wright, a watchmaker in Buchanan tetreet— 'J 

i'uat a very excellent matcli. Oh yes, ye must miad very wolL J 
or I used to think that if ye waana both so young An(t-| 

then the Cowcaddena, that made just a great show, with caba Sil 
their door every day, and pairtiea and dancing and I dinna ket 
all what — has miled, poor man, and the house roupit, and theia^ 
living in some poor close somewhere, just as miserable aa thej^J 
can be, which ahowa what pridef ul waating and high Jiving must» 
come to. And oh, Archie, there is another thing! just want toil 
speak to you al)out. You mind Colin Jamieson that was at tlk9;T 
College, and meaning to bo a miniater— poor lad! he's fallen J 
into a dwining and an ill way, and they say he maun go tow 
Egypt or aome of thae placea. And his folk are poor folk, anc' 
he just Emiles and says 'they miglit aa well tell me to gang tt 
the moon.' Archie, 1 had the pen in my hand yesteraay t 
write you a letter. Eh, laddie, ye aye had an open hand. 1 

Ee would maybe spare out of your abundance a little sillor ti_^ 
elp this poor lad I He would never ask it, but from an aaldl 
comrade that was so well off, there could be nae reason fot^ 
refuaing. Archie, if your heart were to apeak." 

Thei* was a dead pause^nd it seemed to poor ArcJi 
heaven was against Inm. He who would have been so ready^s 
anxious to offer anything he had— and he had nothing I 
could not speak ; and that this demand should have been D_ 
before Eddy made it more dreadful still. But Eddy did n^ 
take it in that point of view. He was not called upon to s^ 
anything. He sat calmly e.ating the cake with which MiC 
Brown had supplied him. Eddy was not embarrassed at all ; li 
was much interested in a half-comic way to know how Rowlan 
would get out of it. To a fellow like that it would be hard t 
refuae, and Eddy felt that it waa a very good thing he had g 

all the money, or else to a certainty the tool would have eiv^ 

it to this other man, who probably would do much better t^| 
stay at home. He ate his cake, therefore, and drank his tea 
with an amused and interested mind, looking on with a perfectlj; 
tranquil perception of all that was involved. 

"Aunt Jean," said Archie, atammering and blushing, ' ._ 

more sorry than words can say— but 1 have not got the raoneyJ 
1 would give it — or my heart's blood if I could— ■ > > - ■ " 
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like Colin. But I haven't it. I Iiaven't it ! I£ it would do at 

the New Year ' 

" He will likely be in his grave by the New Year," said Mrs. 
Brown, " if he canna get away." Jean had drawn herself within 
herself, so to speak. S!ie rose a head taller as she sat, over her 
tea-tray, her portly person seemed to draw in, tho beaming 
expression departed from lier face. To l)e refused ! and by her 
own boy ! and before a stranger ! and with a lee I for how could 
he be without money ? He that had got a twenty-pound note, as 
she herself knew, only four months before, just a fortune for a 
oallant lite Archie ; besides more no doubt where that came 
from, Jima Rowland being just too liljeral. It was to Mrs. 
Brown as if all the waves of the Clyde had dashed into her faee. 
For a moment she could make no reply. 

"Archie," she said at last solemnly, " I'm no fond of much 
trobe about money between friends. It's very likely to lead to 
ill-blood. But I thought for Colin, that ye once were so fond of, 
if I might speak— you have niaybi;," she said with keen irony, 
"forgotten who he was. I've often seen that folk have but short 
memories that lise in the world. He's the lad wlio got you into 
your grand club. Ye may not think much of it now, but it was 
a grand thing for ye tlien. It was him ye used to consult aljout 
your debating and all that, and that was sae good at the footba', 
and that learnt ye ■" 

" Do yoa think I litvvo forgotten, auntie t I have forgotten 
nothing," cried Archie, starting up from the table. " It's just 
desjHiir," lie said, under his breath. " I havena got it I havena 
got it ! " He began to pace about the room as his father did, 
with his hands thrust into the depths of his empty pockets, anct 
bis shoulders up to his ears. As for Eddy, he turned aside a 
■little and took up the paper Mrs. Brown bad been reading, by 
way of relieving them of the embarrassment of his prcacnco as 
much as possible during this family dispute. 

''Well!" said Sirs. Brown, "it is the first time I have askit 
anything of ye, and it will oe the last time, Archie Rowland. 
.Let's say no more about it I thought it was just a thing yo 
would have made no hesitation about, but lieeu mair ready to 
give than me to ask." 

"And so I would," he cried, "and so I would ! " with a sort of 
groan out of his very heart. 

"We will just say no more about it," said Mrs. Brown, with 
dignity. "Sit down and take your tea." 

" I am wanting no tea," said Arcliie. 

" Ye will sit down and bide quiet at any rata, and not disturb 
other folk. Mr. Adie, I am very glad tluit ye like your tea ; it's 
aye a good sign in a young man i£ he likes liis tea. It shows 
he's no thinking of ither beverages that are mair to the taste of 
so many unfortunate lads in tins world. Ye'U maybe be from 
London, which is a muckle place, I have always heard, and full 
o' temptation. Eh, laddies, but ye should bo a\vfu' careful iint. 
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to put yourselves into temptation. A very little thing will do 
it. Ye will maybe think," said Mrs, Brown, making a desperate 
attempt to fathom the cause of Archie's behaviour, and explain 
its enormity, "that to take an intereat in racing horses or even 
in playin' cards or dice or tlie like of that, is no just a cardinal 
orime. But oli, it leads to a' the rest ! Ve will maybe think 
nothing of losing a shilling or two, or even n pound or twa upon 
a game. That's bad enough, oh, it's bad enough ! It may keep 
ye from doing a good turn to a neighbour in time of need, it 
may make ye powerless for good, just as it makes ye an instru- 
ment for evil ; but that's not alL It leads from bad to worse. 
It's like the daughter o' the horse-leech, it's aye crying ' Give, 

S've.' It's like a whummel down a hill, tlie longer ye go the 
ster ye go. Oh, laddies 1 when I think how young ye are, and 
a' the dangers in your way, and what soft hearts some of ye 
liaji, and liow soon they harden when ye think of nothing but 
yoursel " 

"Aunty,'' said Archie, "we have got the train to catch, and 
the boat to catch, and we will have to go." 

" I will not detain ye, Archie," said Mrs. Brown, with the air 
of a dachess, "so long as ye ^ve Mr. Adie the time to linish his 
tea. Good morning to you, sir, and I am very glad to have seen 
ye in my poor bit place. Y« will maybe give my love to my 
niece, Mey. And good-bye to ye, Archie. I hope that every- 
thing good will be aye in your path, and that ye may never 
want a kind friend nor one to succour ye in time of ncM." 

To tell the feelings with which Archie heard the door of his 
childhood shut upon him with a decisive clash, as if for ever, 
is more than I have words or power to do. He was shamed, 
abandoned, given up — and without any fault of his. Eddy was 
extremely entertainmg all the way home. He had of course too 
much good taste and good breeding to i-efer in any way to the 
family quarrel of which iie had been so unlucky as to be the 
witness. To ignore it altogether and do liis best to divert his 
companion's mind, and make him forget, w^ia of course the thing 
which in the circumstances a man of good feeling would do. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Theee was great curiosity at Eosmore to hear what the 
young men haadoiie and wliat they had seen in Glasgow : in 
the cliief place, no doubt on account of the decorations for the 
ball, which were of so much importance, and in which Eddy's 
taste was expected to accomplish such great things. Eddy had 
so much to nay on this point, that the biief interval in the 
drawing-i'oom before dinner was wholly taken up with his 
account of his arrangements and purchases. 

" If it all succeeds as I expect,' said Eddy, " I know what I 
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sliall do. Mr. Rowtuncl. It 'will muke u i-evolution in my life. 
1 will follow the exaniple of other JiU de famitle and set myself 
up tis a decorator, don't you know, Algy Fergusson niakea 
heaps of money by it. Wlien you are going to give a ball, he 
tukea everything in hand, charsea you a ct^rtain sum, and sup- 

Slies whatever you want, from the flowers on the stairs to a few 
ftocing men in the lieat society, if that ia wanted. I shali 
follow Itiai in humble imitation. No, I'm not going to tell you 
too much. Mrs. Rowland has given me carte blanc/ie. Wait till 
you see." 

"It's a queer trade," said Rowland; "but something might 
be made of it. I would advise you, however, Eddy, to look out 
for something more like a man. 

"Oh, it is veiy like my kind of man," said Eddy ; "not yours, 
air ; but there's not very much of me." 

Rowland, like everybody else, had learned to call young 
Saumarez, according to the fashion of the daj;, by his peltt nam. 
And he laaglied witli gi'eat good humour at this self-description. 
The young man was the most entertaining study of what lie 
considered the manners of the best society to the master of 
Rosmore. Eddy's lightness and ease and imperturbability 
amused him more than he could say, and at the same tii»e tilled 
him with reapeot. It was all the more evident in comparison 
with Archie's easily roused temper and irritable self -conscious- 
ness, whicli saw in everything a shadow of blame, and never 
wasat ease, or able to take anything lightly. Rowland watched 
the efi'ect upon hb son of intercourse with the other light- 
hearted lad witli the greatest secret anxiety. He thought with 
pleasure that Eddy liad " taken to " hia uncultured uneasy boy, 
and that Ai'chie would " learn manners " from contact with the 
otlier youth, who, though so little to look at, not sucli a nice- 
looking fellow as Archie, was yet so much more a man of the 
world. Eddy's cheerful admiasion of hia own defects, and that 
there was not very much of him, delighted Rowland. How it 
disarmed criticism ! Would Archie, he wondered, ever attain 
to that easy mind, and unembarrassed faculty of taking the 
stin^ out of any jibe by tranquil p re-assertion of his own 
deficiencies? It was not a thing which Mr. Rowland could 
himself have attained, but he saw its advantages. It did not 
s meantime that Archie had made much 



progress in acquiring this gift. He took little part in the 
conversation which young Saumarez kept up so lightly. It 
waa Eddy who told the atoi-y of their day in Glasgow, and 
owned to have yawned in the Cathedral. Archie was silent, 
as was his wont He kept a little apart, and said nothing. 
Sometimes he cast a glance of strange meaning at the lively 
conversationalist, who mode their expedition sound ao amusing. 
What was it that look meant 1 It was Archie's usual way — 
his inability tounderstand the happier natures. Theyall noted 
tliat occasional glance, and all gave the same interpretation to 
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it: for what, indeed, t-ould it mean elsel Tiiore wns nothii] 
olsB to arouse liis surprise, the ■wondering, lialf-questio 

Archie's wondep, indeed, was beyond words. To tiiink thi 
with Huch a light heart, tlie transaction wliich liad already w 
himself somuch should be taken by the other without athoud. 
of the penalty involved, or the shame it iiad already brougld 
Perhaps Eddy did not renHze tliat shame, or what it was to ti~ 
young man to be suspected of unkiiidness, of setBshneaa, i 
waatinc upon miBeralile pursuits of his own the money hil, 
niiglit lin\'Ei saved the life of aiiotUnr. A year ago nothin) 
could have made Archie himself realize such a position, for 1) 
had never posKeijsed money, and could not in the nature c 
things have been asked for it, and tliia probably w 

Saumarez was so obtuse. There was another tiling, h_ . , 

which Archie could not undersbiud, but which he was deepll 
grateful for ; and that was that Eddy made not the slighte^ 
i-eference, in his lively narrative of the day's proceedings, to tl 
visit to Mrs. Brown. Why ! But ArcJiie could not tell—i 
only vaguely increiised the trouble in his mind, while more i^. 
less soothing it externally : and he did not know whether % 
was not bis uuty to mention it himself. They might think h' 
ashamed of Aunt Jean if lie said nothing, and yet the reo . 
lection of that visit was so painful that he preferred not ^ 
speak of it, and was grateful to his companion for leaving 1 
out of his easy and amusing tale. After dinner Eddy wae bT 
much the Iiero of the moment as he had been before. He luri 
various experiments to make as to tlie lights, as to the flowem 
and all the details of the bull-roon), for the due regulations 
which the group of admiring spectators followed him up aaf 
down, banging upon his words. Archie followed at the end 
the train, still wondering, saying to himijelf, that no doubt t& 
money, which apparently was to cost himself so dear, bad ■ 
relieved Eddy's mind that he could not restrain himself, tlu 
he felt a new man : that was no doubt the cause of iiis vivaoi ' 
the lightness of Ilia heart. Archie remembered how he 1: 
himself felt when relieved of the burden of the debt to Sankj 
for the little dogs, and other small matters which had been a^ 
his mind before ne had I'eceived bis father's first gift of twentfl 
pounds. That gift had come to him amid painful circumstanoa ' 
but when the lirst efl'ect produced by them had died away, h 
glad he had been to have it, to clear himself from the s 
burdens which were as lead upon his soul I Eddy was n 
more a man of the world than he, and his liabilities wen 
greater, but he thought he could understand how he must f 
from those sensations of his own. He could not but thin, 
however, that in Eddy's place he would have said something- 
he would have Kiven a look or a grasp of the hand to his b 
factor to show nim that he appreciated and felt what he 
done, esjiecially if that benefactor had been likely to get inU 
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mible for it. Tlien Archie, pondering beliind backs, while 
f «11 that lively chatter was going on, reniembered liiniBelf th.it 
I lie had not sjiid a woitl of gratitude to his father for the twenty 
I pounds, had neitlier felt nor spoken any gratitude. Ah, but 1 
■ am not his father, Archie said to himaelf. Witli this t!i ought, 
I however, came another reflection, that up to this moment he 
Tiind never shown any thankfulnesij to his father, wlio liad be- 
I stowed so many gifts upon him. He had been embarrassed and 
I awkward, and had taken everything for granted. Who was he 
rto blame another for the same sentiment which was bo strong 
t 'in himself ? Only just I am not his father, Archie said. 

It was when tlie party was breaking up for the niglit that 

Marion seized upon her brother, drawing him into a corner of 

the liall wiiere the liglits were extinguished, and where in the 

recess of a window tiiere was a sheltei-ed place beyond the 

reach of observation. Slie eauglit him by the arm and drew 

him aade there, until the others had dispersed, and then a piece 

of inquiry which he had not anticipated burst upon Archie. 

" Were you at Aunty Jeaii's ? Did you take iiim to Aunty 

Jean's J' Marion exclaimed breathlessly, holding liis a 

her hands as if in a vice. 

I "You heard him," said Arcliio, avoiding tlie question, 

I all where we liad been." 

I "Were you not there? Did you not go there? He never 

I BBid a word, but lie could not Bpeii,k if you didn't. Archie, tell 

me on your word — were you not there 1 

Archie saw tliat her eyes were gleamina;, and her face pale. 
He did not know what to make of this sudden assault, nor what 
it could matter to Marion whether lie had or had not gone to 
Bee Aunty Jean. He answered at last, liowever, with reluctance. 



(1 with 
" telling 



:ried the girl, lie; 



e the: 
[ "You were there! you took 1 
eyes in the dark sliooting out sparks of fire. She seized him 
again by the arm and shook him violently^, "Oh, I knew you 
would do it I What do you care for keeping up our name ! If 
it had been anybody else you might have done wliat you 
pleased— but him ! " 

"Why him)" said Archie; "what is he? Do you think I 
could neglect an old fiieiid, not to speak of my nearest kin, and 
her that brought us up " 

"Oh. what's in tliat? — brought us up I She was well paid 
for it, cried Marion, "and now established for her life, and 
everything provided, because papa thinks she was kind to us." 

"Slie was very kind." 

"She was not unkind," said Marion. "She just made us 
serve her purpose and keep her in an easy life. If she had 
been unkind it would have oeen the same as killing the goose 
that laid the golden eggs. And now you've exposed us, and 
showed just what we were, and where we came from, to Eddy 
Saumarez I Oh, Archie, man I could you not have said she was 
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an okl iiuise, or sometliing like that ? au<I then there could liavftl 
been no objection. I would have had my wits about me if I J 
had been in such an emergency. You miglit so easy liave s&id i 
slie WHS our old nurse ; but that's what you could never do, to^ 
take tliouglit for our credit and not to expose u 

"I don^ know what you mean by exposing 
indignantly, "and as for disowning our Aunt Jl .. 

"Oh, disowning is just a grand word I I mean nothing of ti 
kind. I could just be as fond of aunty in private a; 




^ould sliow she ^ 
n pride if alie wanted ua t 
^■stlKiMneAii) It just me . _ _. 
• ill ii|.. We 'belong to the upj 
'^ ' L(|. I would not have let tW 
: . I \vc< had any connection wi^ 
III. r.ii olrinui-seor the like of tha&J. 
j'thing," said Marion, "I will just 
id that we call her aunty 



what could she e 

seeking and full of tier ow 

ourselves for Iicr, W'linf. i}- 

classes and ncit I'^ - 

likeof EddySiu 

Saucliiehall Ecwii, ■■\-;,i v, 
An old nurse explains ovci 
let him understand that's li 

beoaufio we are fond of her. You may do that and no harm — 
iuRt for kindness. And what is she more than an old nurse 1 
You know yourself she would not come to Rosmore for that— 
not to expose ns. Her and me, wa Iwtli understand. 1 will just 
explain it all." 

" One would tliink," said Archie, " that Saumarez was of great 
importance, and what lie thouglit. And most likely he thinks 
nothine about it. His mind is full of hia own affairs." 

"And what are his own affairs!" said Marion seomfully. 
"Maybe that is one of hia own afiairs," she added with a faint 
blush, as Archie turned upon her in surprise. " You never can ^ 
tell what may turn out to be impoi'tant and what not. Eddy^ 
is just nothing in Jiimselt But though he will have no mon^l^jS 
he will have a good property and a fine house, and a positiootv 
and all that. Ajid we have plenty of money and nothing mor^^ 
It might ba a thing to be taken into consideration on botlt-3 
sides. But you will never understand that, nor perhaps papalij 
either, and I will just have all the responsibility thrown u 
myself." 

" What responsibility!" said Archie, more and more astonisbefi 

"Oh!" she cried, wit li a little stamp of lier foot,"a 
like of you would ever understand ! " She gave him 
indignant push from her in tlie impatience of her soul, ba| 
turned to dim again after a moment's interval. "I am ne 
saying, mind," said Marion, " that there is anything in it. Th« 
may be notliin^ in it. It may just pass over, and 
sequence. I will maybe be m a much better position when ] 
have gone to court, and have been seen in society and all t 
But you should remember, Arcliie, that we^re just^very hot 

Eeopfe. Papa is a new man. His name is ' ' ' ' 

ir our money we are just nobody. Now n 

LS angry at the time to think that papa had married a 
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and hi'onght in a grand lady that would look down upon you 
and me ■ but I've come to a, different way of thinking now. I 
just study her and take a lesson by her, and I can see if we are^ 
to get on in the world that slie is the one to help ua most." 

"I don't want her help," cried Archie, "and if that's what 
you call getting on in the world " 

"Oh," cried Starion, with a sigh of impatience, "you are just 
like a bairn. To think that you cannot see for yourself, you 
tliat are a innn ! What arB we to do if wo don't get into 
society J You would rather be hack in the Bauchiehall itoad, 
witli your football and your friends, tlian in a gi-and Ijouse like 
this, with nobody that ctirea for you, and nothing that you 
can do." 

"May," said the young man, sadly, "many a time I have 
tliou^'ht that myself, — far rather ! It was a kind of living, and 
this IS none — to be waited on hand and foot when you'i-e not 
used to it, and feel like a fool, and have nothing to do. But 
that's not all the harm it's done. When I went back to the 
Sauchiehall Road, I was just as much out of place tiiere ! That's 
ended : and the other is begun, and tliere'e no satisfaction any- 
where. I will be faithful to Aunty Jean, poor body, that was 
so kind to us, while I have a breath to draw," he exclaimed with 
energy. Then sinking into despondency, "But I cannot go 
back there, and I am out of place here ; and there ia no good 
tliat I can see in a world that's all a vain show, both for the 
rich and the poor." 

"Well," said Marion, with a certain satisfaction, "you see 
then juat as I do. We must get ourselves well into what we 
liave, for we never can go back to what we were. And the only 

way that we can do it is by " She broke off with a little 

laugh. " You can find it out for yourself, but you need not put 
a spoke into another person's wheel. I am not saying that 
Eddy Saumarez will be of any consequence in the end. Maybe 
I will not care to know them after I have been to court. I will 
not commit myself, you may be sure. I will aye have a way of 
escape, if I should change my mind. But it was just silly beyond 
measure to give him a, story about Aunty Jean, He will take 
her off, and make everybody laugh. You can see yourself how 
he makes fun, and takes everybody off. That is what amuaea 
people, and makes tliein ask him. He could make it very funny 
about Aunty Jean. Oh, I know all they aay, and I'm getting 
to understand. If you can tell them stories, and keep them 
laughing, it's all they thitJt of. And you to gi\-o Jiim the 
occasion with poor Aunty Joan ! " 

" He had better not let mo Jiear him say a word about Aunty 
Jean," said Archie, between his closed teeth. 

" Oh, he'll not let you hear him," said Marion. She was alto- 
gether unconscious of the fact that Eddy took herself off witli 
perfect effect, so that even Mrs. Rowland had difficulty in 
looking severe enough. 
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Archie went to join the party in the Gmoking-rooia after tliis 
CotiverBation, with more uneasiness than ever. He was not 
quite clear about liia sister's meanino:. Marion vas too fur- 
seeing, too full of calculations for her lirother. He had himself 
liis own thoughts : but they were of a very different turn from 
liers, Eoaainond Sanmarez was to Archie a being of a different 
Bpeeies from himself or any one belonging to him. It had not 
occurred to him that he could appropriate this beautiful lady, 
and make life more possible by her means. She was still upon 
her pedestal, a thing apart, a being to be remotely odmii-ed, 
scarcely even as yet worshipped ; for in worship itself there is 
a certtun appropiiation, and his imngination had not gone so 
far as that, iiad not ventured to use any pronoun of possession, 
oven with goddess attached to it. In no wav bad he imagined 
that she could ever be his, but always sometning beyond reacli, 
as superior to him as e.arth is to heaven. The impression she 
produced upon him was subduing, rather than exciting. To 
think that tliere could be sucli a distance between him and any 
other ]iumancreatui'e,as there was between him and ItosamonU, 
doubled the mystery and awe of the world on the threshold of 
which he was Btanding, to the diBturl>ed and unsatistied mind 
of the boy-man, so rudely sliaken out of all his old habitudes, 
BO little at home in his new. At no time could Marion's frank 
calculations of how she could help herself up the ascent she 
meant to climb, by grasping a chance hand, this man's or 
another's, as happened to suit her best, have been possible to 
her brother. He faintly appreliended what she meant, but found 
it so uncongenial that nis mind declined to look into it. There 
are some wlio feel themselves forced, in the course of nature, 
to investigate, and come to the bottom of such questions ; and 
there are some who shake themselves uneasily free of an ex- 
amination which could end in nothing but pain. 

Archie had no wish to think badly of Marion, to bring down 
the ideal of liis sister : eo he shook off the question of her moan- 
ing, and left it alone. There was not much pleasure to iiim in 
the sitting in the smoking-room, where he found his father and 
Eddy in full discussion, the latter bearing all the /raig of the 
conversation, and making his host laugh with his lively descrip- 
tions and sketches. Archie was conscious that he presented a 
complete foil and contrast to Eddy, as ho went in and seated 
himself a little in the background, notwithstanding the invita- 
tions of both the gentlemen to draw his ciiair nearer to the fire. 
He liked to skulk oehind, Rowland thought angrily, with vexa- 
tion, to himself— never could take his place simply, always kept 
behind backs. Porliaps young Saumarez was not any more 
than Archie the son he would have chosen. But yet what a 
difference tliere was I 

The day of the ball was approaching apace, and everything' 
in the house began to feel the excitement of the coming event. 
There was less than a week to go, when Eddy broached tha 
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Bnbjeot of Johnson — of Cliad's — and the possibility of procuring 
liim an inyitation. 

"Oh," he said, "there is tlmt — friend of mine up at the head 
of the loch," (Naturtilly, Eddy, however much lie might en- 
deavour to conceal the fact, said "lock," but I need not spoil 
my orthography by repeating his error.) " I wonder if you 
would be inclined to let me bring him, Mrs. Rowland. I scarcely 
like to ask ; but he's all alone, you know, and knows nobody, 
and looks wistful when one sees him." 

"You should bring him in to dinner, Eddy," said the over- 
hospitable Rowland. 

"No, sir, I don't think I should like to do that. He haa not 
paid the e:ctra twopence for manners. In a crowd he laight 
pass muster, but at your table " 

There was the faintest emphasis on the words, which inferred 
a delicate oonipliment. Ana Eowland was pleased. 

"Mr. Johnson r' said Evelyn, doubtfully. "I did not feel 
quite sure about him. He was a little— nadd." 

"College dons are generally odd," said the unblushiiig Eddy. 

"Are you quite certain, my dear boy, that lie is a college 
don?" 

" For my own part," said Eddy presently, " I should probably 
like him much better if he were not. But I suppose there can t 
be two Johnsons — of Chad's." 

"No, I suppose not," said Evelyn, still doubtfully. "At the 
same time," she added, "one would have thouclit if there waa 
one thing you could be sure of in a college tton it would bo 
grammar — and his and that they should talk like gentlemen." 

" 1 don't know," said Eddy, reflectively, '" that one can l>e so 
very sure of that ; now that everything goes by competition, 
you can't tell by his profession that any man is a gentlemun. 
Besides, they speak Latin between themselves," said the young 
maTL, with an uomoved countenance. 

" Eddy ! " cried Rosamond. 

" Well, they do. I allow it's queer, but I ha\e heard them 
avee mea ^ropres oreilles, vat and Latin grammar is ijuite 
different trom English— far more elaborate, and that sort of 
tiling, English translated out of Latin would naturally sound 
a litBe strange," 

Even Evelyn looked at him with a little surprise, uncertain 
whether to laugh or not. She was but little interested in the 
ways of college dons. She had a kind of belief that there was 
something in what he said about competition. The gardener's 
son was at college, and if he came to be a dan he would no 
doubt remain a little inelegant in point of grammar. 

While siie was thus pondering, her liusbEuid took the matter 

"Send him an invitation as Eddy's friend," he said, in his 
large and liberal way ; "if lie were a coablieaver what does it 
matter, so long as he is Eddy's fiiendi And I don't euppoae the 
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young ladies will tliink of Lis conversation ; they- will be i^ 
interested in liis dancing. It's a question of lieel and toe, a 
not of h's." 

"I don't knov/ that Lo dances mucli," said Eddy; "but \ 
could alwiiya prop up a doorway, and it would please 1 ' 
awfully to oome and look on." 

" You'll ask him, of course, Evelyn," Mr. Kowland said. 

And he was asked, of course ; nnd tlie invitation was hande^ 
to him next day on tlie hillside, where he met Archie and Eddj^ 
and the gamekeeper, and was supplied wifcli a gun, to the greatj 
disdain of tlie Utter functionary. 

"That man has never had a gun in his hands til! this day, 
said Itoderick, aside ; " keep out of his road, for any sake, M 
Airchie : he will never hit a grouse, but he migjit put a wnee 
shots into you or me." 

"I was not very much better myself," said Archie. 

il for him, Eoderick." 

"Oh, you," said tlie gamekeeper. It was liis youn^ master lie 1 
"" s speaking ,to, and tiiat has a wonderfully mollitying infiu- f 

:e. "You were inaybe no to call experienced, but you were ^ 
neither frightened for ^ouc gun nor sweerd to use her. Keejn 
you to that aide, Mr. Airchie, and if tlie other gentlem. ' ' ''" 
it's just his ain friend, and he maun bear the brunt." 

"I thought you liked Mr. Saumarez, Iloderick." 

" So I do like him, though he has an awfu' funny n 
has a good eye for a bird, and will make a fine shot wliea ha^ 

ne to his prime, and just makes you lose your manners witT 

1 fun ancT nonsense. But it he brings out a stick like tfaj 

on the moor, he must just rin the nsk of him. Come yon^ 

'. Airchy, to this side." 4 

Eddy, on his hand, had something to say to his guest. " Have I 
you got me that thing t " he said. I 

"They won't give it up till they see the money. Master EddyJ 

■■e told you so oeforo." 

"Very well, Johnson. I have an invitation for you, i ^ 

EDcket, to the tall — and I have a cheque in my pocket, which a 
etter tlian money. You shall neither have the one 
other till I have that paper in my own hands." 

"Give and take tlieii, Master Eddy," said the otlier. 

" You ass, keep down the muzzle or your gun ! No. I must:! 

ive it in my hands to see it's all right before I let you tout^J 
the otlier. 0)i, just aa you please I but that's my last word." 

"You don't suppose I carry it about in my pocket," b 
Johnson. 

" I suppt 

that I may see it's nght a „._ ^, 

Iiave the cheque, whicli is as good a cheque as any in the worl^ 
whatever the other may be." 

" You miglit play me some tricks, or atop it at the bank," i 
Johnson. 
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" By Jove, that's an idea. TU do so, if you don't loot sharp 
pwith tliat other thing," 

"Well," said Johnson, "if that's how it is to be, I'll bring it 
up to you to-morrow morning to the house — and then you can 
introduce me to the ladies. I ought to know tliem first, before 
I come to the dance." 

"No," said Eddy, "you can come to the ball, where it will be 
fun : but if you come near the house till tlie night of the ball, 
I'll let off my gun by accident, as you'll do presently if you 
don't mind, and take your wretched life. Now, you hear. You 
can come to old Kankin's cottage in the wood to-morrow, if you 
like, at twelve. You can say you want a dog — lie'U not let you 
have it., for he never sells them to cads ; but it will do for an 

"By Jove," said Johnson, "if you don't mind wliat you say, 
I'vejfOt a gun, and I can have an accident too." 

"Put it down, you ass I" cried Eddy^ striking down the 
muzzle of the gun, which, in the confusion, went off, nearly 
knocking down by tbe concussion tlie unfortunate JoJinson, 
and ploughing into the heather and mossy soiL The neophyte 
thought he had killed somebody, and fell down on his wretched 
kneea. "I swear to God I never meant nothing. I never 
nieJint to 'it aiiy man," he cried. 

" Oh, get up, j;ou brute, and hold your tongue," ciied Eddy. 
He added, shaking him by the shouldeij "If you talk whfin 
you're at Kosmore, you'll be turned out of the house. I've told 
them you apeak nothing but Latin— mind you hold your tongue 
if you don't want to do for both yourself and me." 



r CHAPTER XXXII 

Eddy took his morning walk to Rankin's cottage next day ; 
but lie did not meet any one there. He went in and endeav- 
oured to ti'eat with tlie old gamekeeper for a dog, but found the 
old man quite indisposed for any such negotiation. 

"Na,na,"he said, "I liave nae doguea that lean part with. 
They're a' bespoken. Lady Jean has mostly friends tiiat want 
them. I canna part with one o' them. Mr. Archie from 
Eosmore House, he came and picked up my best. I couldna 
well refuse the son o' the place — but tliat's thrown me far 
behind. Ye'l! excuse me for saying it, but you're a stranger, 
my young gentleman, and I'm my lord's auld servant, and Lady 
Jean's, I must think o' tliem first." 

"Do you think I would not Ije kind to it, you old sceptic! " 
said Eddy. 

"Iwaana saying ye would not be kind to it. There's few 
folk wicked to dogues. I was saying I have none to dispose of 
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Yii will not bo staying very lang at the Hoosol Ye'vo been 
herd a, good witile, tho young Itidy and you. Few visitors bide 
ns lang now-a-dnys, I cannu tcU whether it's the faut of 
having so many enjoyments, or if it's the faut of the hosts that 
dinnn give a suffiuient welcome ; but I notice that it's three 
days, and that kind of a, vcesit that's popular now. No time to 
turn yourael' round in. Just the day of coming and the day of 
going, and one or nt tlie most twa days between." 

"We are not likn that," said Eddy, "wo have come for a 
visitation, don't yon see : but I am sorry you think that we are 
staying too long. 

Oh, it is none o' my business," aaid Hankiii, wilh a serious 
face. " I'm thinking ye will be taking tJie road after tliis boll ! 
they're a' talking about it. To hear what thoy say you would 
think it was ane o' the Queen's balls." 

" Well," said Eddy, " I Hatter myself it will I>e quite as pretty. 
By the way, Rankin, have you had any more encouiitora wiUi 
that great scholar, don't you know— the coUege man from 
Oxford— that I saw here 1 " 

" I'm ^lad," SMd Rankin, " that you'vo given mo an occasion 
of speaking. 'Sir, ye're young and your experience is no great, 
tliough you have a real good opinion of yourself Yon^ nae 
college man — or, if maybe in these times no may have gotten 
himself to be a coUego man — at least I can say this of him, that 
he's nae gentleman. Just you bo awfu' careful what you re 
about wi' yon man. I would not trust him a foot's length out 
of my signt. Ho has nae root o' tiie matter in Iiim r neither 
ceeviiity, which is little thought npon, I allow, in the trainiiig 
of a college— nor learning. Ho in awfu' aiutious no to open hia 
mouth on sich subjects ; but my impression is that no has 
naething to say, and he's nae niair a gentleman than yon doug, 
Mair! I'm meaning far less. Rovcr's-a real gentleman. He'll 
make place for ye by the fire, and he'll give you his best atten- 
tion wiion you speak, and thank ye when ye do him a pleasure. 
A good doug of n good breed miglit learn manner.^ to a prinoe ; 
but as for yon friend of yours— — " 

" I never said he was a friend of mini?," said Eddy ; " but yon 
are too severe, Rankin. How should you be such a judge, not 
being a gentleman yourself)" 

The old gamekeeper's ruddy colour deepened a little, 

"Sir," he said, "I've aye found the Ijcst sign of a well-bred 
man was that he gave credit to other folk of being as good as 
himself- if no better. Them that fail in that will never come 
up to my standard. Yo think nae doubt that ye ken better 
than me — but just you take warning from an auld man. I've 
seen a' kinds. Mayoe yon are no aware that I was much about 
the world in my younger years with my lord — and my lord 

very particular in these days, though he's a douce man 

I've seen a' kinds ; but a worse kind than yon JohnKoo 
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" Jolinson of St. Chad's, EEuikin— mind wliat you're saying." 

" iie's iiae mair of St. (Jliad's than I am ! There's botli a. note 
and a query in my paper from the reril man — on a subject, it is 
true, that he doeana understand — be goes clean gainst my 
reasoning, which to any unprejudiced mind would be mair 
than condusive ; but it's dated from a place away in Wales, or 
somewhere far to the south of this. Ka, na, yon man w nae 
scholar, and if ye'll take my word for it, nae gentleman either. 
Hia name may be Johnson, but lie's just masque ratlin' in 
another's local designation, and I wouldna trust him, no a fit 
beyond wliat I could see him. Ye are a very clever lad, but ye 
canna have the experience of the like o' me. 

"Here he ia, Rankin ; you may be riglit, but you must be 
civil," Eddy said, 

"Ceevil i in ray ain house. Ho kens John Eankin little that 
thinks it needful to tell me that. Good-moming to ye, air," said 
tjie gamekeeper, raising his voice. " Come ben without hesita- 
tion, there's naebody but freenda here." 

" Oh, friends ! I don't saek ray friends in a hole like this," 

id Johnson, evidently bent on showing hia quality. "I've 
.-jar'y b^en blown away coming along your infernal lock, and 
I've been in tjio mud up to my ankles on what you call the paths 
in the wood." 

■ " It's a pity," said liankiii grimly, " that the maker of them 
VB& not mail' coirsful to suit baitli land and w.it«i' to your 
leeds." 

" Tiie maker of them," said Johnson, " could liave understood 
lothing about making roads— some of your country fellows that 
j?e bahmd in everything. Oh, you are here, Master Eddy, I've 
come to see after one of these little dogs you talk so muoh 
about." 

" And what nuiy you be wanting with a little dogue t " said 
Rankin, with scrupulous politeness, 

" I ? — just what other people want, I suppose. Let's see, old 
gentleman, what sort you liave got." 

"I have no little doguea," said the gamekeeper, folding iiis 

hands on his chest. The impulse was so strong upon him to dip 

into the nest, where their small converaatiou as they tumbled 

► over each other was quite audible, that he had to grasp hia coat 

^ "witli his hands, ia order to refrain. 

"I can hear tliem squeaking," said Johnson. 

Rankin turned a serene glance upon Eddy. "Ye see," he said, 
" what I tellt yo. What kind of a person would use a word like 
tliftti My dogues, sir," he added, are all besfjoke. I have cer- 
tain ladies ana gentlemen, great friends of mine, that get a' I 
can spare. Ye hear naethmg squeaking hei-e, but just a few 
remarks made atween themselves by a sma' family, tliat are of 
as good blood and race as any here. 

" Oh, come, my man," said Johnson, " I'm not a softy to be 
ohoated out of my money like that. I'll give a fair price, but 
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you needn'tthink to take me in, with your ladies and gi 
I know what a dog is worth." 

" Hold hard, JoTinaon," said Eddy. " It's a monopoly, c . ._ ^_ 
you know, and Rankin can do what he likes. He knows a lot, 
I can tell you. He knows you're in South Wales or somewhere 
and not here " 

"I!" cried Johnson agiiin. "I never was in Wales in. my 
life." 

"I tellt ye ane, sir,'' said ilankin significantly ; " and that 
being proved, I hope you will mind the rest of my advice." 

" What is he saying, Master Eddy 1 What lias he heen advis- 
ing you 1 Sometniug about me t I'll trouble you, my_ man, to 
keep your advice where you keep your dc^s, and not to intarfere 
with me." 

"I am no miin o' yours," said Tiiinkin, "any more tjiau you 
are a man o' mina I advise my friends for their good just when 
I please. Ve are iu my poor bit dwelling, and that gives ye a 
privilege : but I must do my duty by a young gentleman that 
IS a veeaitor at the Hoose, and therefore more or less under wha,b 
I may call my protection when he comes to see me." 

" You are no matcli for him, Johnson," said Eddy laughing. 
"You needn't try. Come along, old fellow. I'll show you that 
business I told you of. Don't do afraid, Rankiu. Whatever I 
do that's wrong it will be my own fault and not liiB. I'm young, 
but I know a tiling or two for all that." 

"Mair tlian you should— mair than you should!"' eried the 
gamekeeper ; " but come soon again and see me, sir ■ there's a 
hantle mair advice I would like to give ye. Janet," said Bankin 
solemnly to hb wife as the door was closed, "if there's any devilry 
cornea to your ears, mind you it's that man." 

" Hoots, John," said Mra. Rankin, who liad come " ben " with 
her glistening arms wrapped in lier apron, from the midst of 
her washing, at the sound of the opening door : it was almost 
all that good woman ever said. 

In about half an hour from this time Eddy Saumarez reached 
Hosmore, and made his way to Jiis room in niucli haste. He was 
drenched with the rain which for some time had been coming 
down sraall and soft, but persistent, after the fashion of the west 
countn^, and only waved his hand to the party collected over the 
great fire in the nail, where the decorations were already being 
put up. "I am so wet, I must change before I can be of any 
use," he said, as he passed : but before ho succeeded in gaining 
the shelter of his room, his sister came out upon him from hers, 
where sjie seemed to have been keeping watcli. Slie ptit her 
hand upon his wet sleeve and detained him. 

" Eddy," slie said, " what have you Ijeen doing 1 You have got 
into some scrape 1 For goodness sake remember where you are, 
and all that depends upon it," Rosamond was very serious, she 
had even a pucker of anxiety on her usually amootn brow. 

"I havo got very wet," said Eddy, "if that's what you n 
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Kftnd probably n, bad cold depends on it, which would bo pleasant 
Wen the eve of a ball If youVe got a serinon to preacli yoa can 
pdo it after. I must change my clothes now." 
I " Oil, what does getting wet matter," said Bosamond, " or 
r oatchinR cold either I Who is this man you have m(«:Ie them 
r.ask ) If it's any one that ought not to come, and father hears 
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i Jolinson^of St. Chad's," said Eddy, pausing to laugh 
joke, which had already prospered so much beyond his 



"What do you know of St. Cliad'sl And father, who set me 
t to keep you straight? Eddy, I didn't mind any humbugsinK 
I vith grandmamma, she deserves it, and you had a great deal ot 
I provocation ; but they're good jjeople here— — " 
[ " Who are good people ? my little girl, or your fellow that you 
[ can turn round your finger t 111 answer for them, my child. 

T And the father, with his money " 

"He has been very kind to ns," said Rosamond. "I will not 
have him mystified. Tell me who this man is, or I will go 
L straight to Mrs. Rowland and tell her not to let him come." 
t " Oh, he'll come fast enough," said Eddy, " he's got hia invita- 
ftion; all the country couldn't keep him from coming. But if 
I you have any bra voa at your disposition, and can have nim way- 
I'md and thrown into the loch, do it, my dear, with my blessing; 
I I shan't mind." 

" Then why, whydii! you make tliem ask him!" cried Rosamond. 

Eddy laughed ; there was excitement in his laugh, but there 

was also amusement. "Wh^j" he said, "for fun! isn't that 

reason enough I To watch him will he the best joke that ever 

f ■Was. I'm to introduce him to all the bigwigs, and shan't I do it, 

too ! Find me a title for Miss Eliza, Hose. How he'll listen to 

her I — and lend the nephews money " 

"Eddy, it's some wretched money-lender " 

" Well, said Eddy, with a laugh, " there are many worse 
trades ; they must have it, or they couldn't lend it. Go away 
and let me change my wet clothes." 

Rosamond wont away as she was bidden, partially satisfied. 
She was a girl of great experience in many ways. Slie knew the 
shifts of licing when there is very little money to live on, and 
yet al! the luxuries of existence have to be secured. She was 
not acquainted with the expedient of doing without what you 
cannot afford to buy, but all the other manners of doing it were 
tolerably familiar to her. She had none of that shrinking from 
a money-lender wliich people, who know nothing about them, 
are apt to suffer from. She even appreciated the advantage of 
keeping on good terms with members of that fraternity. It was 
one of their weaknesses to be eager about getting into society, 

Eutting on a semblance of gentility. Rosamond went back to 
er room, with that air of a princess wiiich was natural to lier, 
shaking her head a little over Eddy's joke, but not so disturbed. 
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by it as she Iiad been. Her only hope was that Johnson, would 
not come to the ball covered witri jewellery, that he would 
understand the wisdom of holding )iis tongue and refr&ining 
from the dance. She herself knew very well how to defend her- 
self from the penalty of dancing witli hira. Bosamond was not 
out, but yet she waa aware of those guiles by wliich girls, obliged 
to accept any partner that offers, defend tliemseh-es from carry- 
ing out their engagements when that ia necessary. She was m 
no uneasiness on her own account, aud a faint sense that it 
would be fun to see the money-lender floundering among people 
who after all, whatever airs they might give themselves, wei'o 
not, Eosomond reflect«iL in society, stole througli her mind. It 
does not matter bo much when people are not in society who 
they associ&te with. Wlio th inks of their lesser distinctions! 
You are in society or you are not ; and if the latter is tlie case 
what does it matter J This was the thought in her mind, Sho ' 
hoped that Johnson was not too Hebraic, that his nose was lesa 
pronounced than usual, and his eyes less shining. Indeed, as 
she endeavoured to recall liis appearance, he had no speciality j 
in the way of nose, so that really on the whole tliere would bo , 
little harm done. If any society man happened to be thei-e who 
recognized the money-lender, ne could either divine tlie i-eal 
state of the case or suppose that the Eowlands were not so well 
off as they looked. And in neither case would that do any 

Eddy, for his jwirt, locked his door behind him when he got 
inside nis own room : and he risked the cold wliich would be so 
awkward on the eve of the ball, by remaining still for some time 

',s wet clothes. What he did was to take a paper from hia i 
pocket, which he carried to the light of the window, examining 
it closely, holding it up to the daylight which was subdued by , 
the overhanging shadow of the trees, and the clouds of rain. 
sweeping up from the sea. Then after reading it over line by 
line, he took it, holding it very closely in both hands as if he 
had been afraid that it might take wings to itself and flee away, 
to the smouldering fire — for it was nearly the end of Ootoberj i 
and fires were very necessary to combat the damp of the place. 
Then Eddy put the paper carefully into the centre of the firs, 
where it curled up and blackened and began to smoke, but did I 
not burst into flame until he had seized the box of matches on > 
he mantelpiece and had strewed a handful upon it. Then there L 
fas a aeries of small distinct reports like minute guns, and the I 
'hole flamed up. His clothes steamed as he stood before the J 
lire, but he was not aware of it, nor that the damp v 
time penetrating into every muscle and limb. 

After this Eddy dressed himself cheerfully in dry clothes and J 
went down-stairs. He had never been more lively or entertain- 1 
ing. He went down to find the whole party occupied with thoic-] 
letters, wliich came in Ijefore lunch, makingthat meal either a 
joyful feast or a meal of anxiety. !^wland it was wlio 
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Ilia brows most keenly nft-er ho liad received his letters. Over 
one of til em he lingered long, costiug glances occasionally at 
Archie, ■wiio had no letters, and who was aimiBinff himself 
furtively witli the two do^, Itoy and Dhu, ■which he had 
abandoned on discovering that they took to his step-mother 
more than to himself. Such a pi-eference is always irritating to 
tlie legitimate owner of dog or man. He could not foi'give 
them for their bad taste ; ne\-ertheleas, when Mre. Rowland waa 
out of the way, the infantile graces of the two puppies were 
more than &esh and blood could stand out against. He had 
withdrawn into a deep recess of the hall in which there was a 
window, and where he considered himself freo from inspection, 
and tliere was rolling over the two iittlo halls, with their waving 
limbs and the gleams of fun that were visible under tlie tufts of 
hair that fell over their eyes. Though they were rolling over 
and over each other in the height of play, attacking and re- 
treating before Archie's hands, with which he pulled their ears 
and tails, now lifting one, now another, by some jlleaitimato 
portion of hair, each little dog kept an eye upon where the 
Mistress sat, retired in a largo chair, reading lier letters, waiting* 
till she moved or looked, and ready at a moment to pick them- 
selves up, get upon their respective legs, and run out of the 
recess, one after the otlier, as if they had been anxiously await- 
ing the moment when her attention might relax and she would 
have leisure to bestow upon her faithful retainers. It was not, 
however, llrs. Eowland, but ]ier husband, who disturbed the 
{Ktstime. He looked up from his letter and called " Archie ! " in 
— jice which meant mischief. Archie looked up startled. 
Yea," he said, "I am here." 

How was it you never mentioned that you had gone to see 
Mrs. Brown the otlier day when you wei-e in Glasgow t " 
Archie raised liimself up, pushing the puppies away from him. 
I — scarcely could Jiave been in Glasgow, he said, though with 
a slight faltering in hia voice, it was so little true, "without 
going to see Aunt Jean." 

. "That is true enough," said hia father, in a slightly softened 
tone. " It was of course your liret duty : but — is this story she 
tolls me true?" 
1 "Slie is very little likely," said Archie, "to tell anything that 
} is not true ; but I don't know what she lias told you." 
' "Slie says— that she asked you to help a poor comrade of 
yours who is ill, and must go away to save hia life, and that you 
refused— is that true 1 " 

Archie stood in the vacant space fonnei:! by the recess, turn- 
ing his face towards his father — pale, miserable, half-detiant, 
without a, word to say. 

"Is that true)" said Rowland, hia voice pealing through the 
hall. It disturbed the whole party, diitwing their attention from 
their letters. Mrs. Eowland looked up with an airhalf of terror, 
half of compassion. "James, James ! " she said in a low v 
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"Let alone, Evelyn I you don't understand. Do you Itecr 
me, sir! come forward; don't skiilk, as you are always doing. 
Is it true!" 

Archie made a step forward. Ills brows bent over his e^es, 
his head sunk between his shoulders. He saw them nil turning 
to liim — his stepmother, with a compassionate look, which ho 
could tolerate less tliaii if it had been the triumph and satis- 
faction which he Itelieved she felt ; Rosamond raising her head 
from the letter she was reading with a half -contemptuous 
surprise ; and Eddy ! Eddy in the backgrou^id, unseen by any, 
Hcncling over their heads a, look of half-amused, half-sympa- 
thetic comment, opening his eyes wide and raising his eyebrowa. 
Eddy looked— not as if he had anything to do with it, but as if 
pirtly indignant, partly astonished, yet as good as saying— that 
13 just as they all do. 

"Yes," said Archie, at last; "it ia true," 

His father began, with an exclamation, to spealc, but recalled 
to himself by another low but emphatic call from his wife, 
"James, James!" i-estrained himself. He gave Archie, how- 
ever, a look, under which the unfortunate young man fell back, 
feeling as if something had stinick him to his lieiirt. Oh, the 
contempt in it, the indignation, as of something unworthy a 
word ! and to know that he did not deserve it, and yet have 
his lips spiled and nothing to say for himself. It was almost 
hai'der to bear than any fury of reproach. Archie felt himself 
shamed in the way in which shame was most hitter, and in the 
presence of those who made his disgrace most terrible to bear — 
the girl whom he admired with a kind of adoration, and the 
■woman whom he hated without knowing why. As he stood 
there, drawn back a step, lowering, gloomy, hts eyes sunk in 
their sockets, he looked the picture ot conscious meanness, and 
almost guilt. And such he apjwai-ed to his father, whose pas- 
sion of disappointment and rage of offended affection was 
scarcely to oe restrained. Howland got up from his seat 
abruptly and went into the library, which was the room ho 
used. He came back in a minute or two, holding a cheque in 
his hand, which he tossed at his son. as he had once tossed the 
twenty pound note. "Send that," he said, "to your aunt for 
your friend." He walked back towards !iis place, then turned 
again, and adding, "By to-day's post," sat down with his faoo 
towards the (ire. 

Archie stood for a moment with thn cheque lying at his feet. 
All the old i-obellion rose within his heart. It was more bitter 
this time than the last. Sliould he leave it there lying, tlio 
wretched money, and turn his back upon his father, who eveu 
when he was kind was so in scorn, and flung the help for tho 
friend, whom he believed Archie had refused to help, as ho 
would have flung a bone to a dog J Should he go and leave it, 
and turn his back upon this house for ever ) There was a mo- 

mt'.'j struggle, very bitter and sore, in Archie's breast : and 
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^lien lie remembered Colin, tlio palo-faced lad, whoso illness, it 
Klad been no grent surprise, but so ovenv helming li blow to hear 
■of, just at the moment when he had made himself incapable of 
Khelpiog him, Then he stooped down, and picking up the paper 
Bwent to tho writing-table and wrote a hasty letter, stooping 
^ver the blotting-book as he stood, "Aunt Joan," ho wrote, 

"you have done me a very ill turn, but I do not blame you : 
Htuid my father will periiapa end by driving me desperate ; and 
■--t bhely you will none of you ever know the reason. But 
-^-j's t!iB money for Colin Lamont, though it's been flung 
fat ray head, like the time before, and though I have nut 
■ even you to take my part now. Anyhow it will be good for 

him. His is a better case, however ill be is, than miue.^A. 

Rowland." 
Archie put this letter and the cheque into an envelope, which 

he placed conspicuously on the table that iiia fatlier might see 

it, and then, he left the house, with a soul more heavy and a 

heart more sore thnn words could say. 

"Your brother is always getting to Wgerheads with your 

father," said Eddy to Marion, who was lielping him with a 

design for the wall. "You should give him good advice, and 
I get nim to take a jaw pleasantly. They all do it, don't you 

"Who all do it I — but I'm astonished at pajwi," said Marion ; 
"for why should Archie give all his money to a lad that waa 
not at all of his kind, but just a companion for a while, when 
we were — not as we are now. Archie has not so much money 
that ho could give it away to — a friend." 

"Why should he indeed)" said Eddy. "Friends that want 
money are always to be had in plenty ; but money is best in 
one's pocket, wJiich is the right place for it, as you say." 

"lam just surprised at papa," said Marion; ''for it should be 
n; father's part to keep us from foolishness, and not to put it 
into our heads. Archie is silly enough witiiout giving him any 
encouragement. He was always for giving things away ; and 
this Cohn — for I am sure it must be Colin— is just one tliat will 
never be Ijetter whatever is done for him. It is just throwing 
away money. — Shall I cut out all these leaves the same, or would 
it be-better if they were a little different, like leaves upon a 
treel" 

"Oh, make them like the drawing, please," said Eddy— 
" Arclde is a very good fellow, but he takes things too seriously. 
What is tho use of looking so tragical 1 The oest of fathers 
loves a chance for a sermon. You must speak to him like a 
mother, Miss May." 

"I have always been the most sensible," said May; "but I 
am the youngest, and I don't see how I could speak to him like 
a mother. I will, perhaps, speak to papa, and tell him bow 
wrong it is, when a boy is disposed to be saving and takes care 
of his money, to put such thuigs in his head. For wluAvCTsii 
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Colin L.iinont inntter to iiiiii in comparison with liimself ! Aiid 
where would we have lieen now, if papa had thrown away his 
money and made that kind of uso of it? It is not for Archie's 
sake, for Archio ia just \'ery silly ; but I think I will jwrliapa 
sppiik to papa." 

And then they returned with enthusiasm to the deconitiona 
(or the liall. 

Poor Archie, for his part, wandered out disconsolate upon the 
liills : everything was turning out badly for him. There had 
been a moment when things were better, when he had overcome 
various troubles— hia unaccustomed gun, and Roderick and the 
groom, and the sudden I'alse into which he hod been driven, 
with still less chance of escape. For a wook or two things had 
gone so welL that he liad began to trust a little in his fate ; but 
now again the balance had turned, and everything was going 
badly. Small comfort was thei-e in _pi-ospect for him. He had 
denuded himself altogether of all his revenues, and now there 
came upon him the consciousness of many things that would 
be required of him, many claims which be would be unable to 
respond to. He would not have a sixpence to give to a boy, or 
a penny to a. beMir. He would have to ftuam against every 
bttle expense as il lie were a beggar himself. He could not go 
to Glasgow again, however much he might wish to do so, scarcely 
even to go across the ferry. He had nothing, and would have 
nothing till Christmas, these long and weary montlts. And 
Eddy did nothing but lift his eyebrows, half-amused at the 
misery of which ne was the cause. And never could Archie 
explain, neither to his father, nor to Aunt Jean, the reason why 
lie had refused her prayer for Colin Lamont. When he thought 
of that, Archie gnashed his teeth, and in the silence of the hill- 
side, dashed his clenched liands into the air. He must bear it 
all and never aay a word — and all the time see before him the 
other, smiling, wlio could make it all plain. But Archie did 
not know ho\v much greater and more awful trouble was yet in 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

The night of the Iwill arrived at last. The stables in Rosmore, 
and all tlie accommodation to be Jiad in the neighbourhood, were 
lilled with horses and carriages of eveiy description. Everybody 
had come. The great element of success, which predetermines 
the question, the arri^'al of all expected, made the hearts of the 
hosts glad. Jlo'wland liad forgotten tliat little episode which still 
hung heavy on Archie's soul; and stood beaming, the proudest 
man in the country, to receive his guests. The sound of the 
arrivals was music to Ids ears. That he, so simple as lie stood 
there, the foundry lad, the railway man, the creator of his own 
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fortune, alionld be receiving the beat people in tlie couatryside, 

opening liii'ge aad liberal doors of liospitality, entertaining in 

the superior position of u host people whose names he had heard 

afar off in those early diiys, was a sort of happiness which fae 

I could scarcely believ^ and which filled hia heart with a glow of 

I elation and proud delight. Perhaps it was not a very elevated 

or elevating sentiment. To shake hands with the Earl of Clydes- 

I dale, and welcome hiiu to one's house, might not fill one's own 

[ bosom with anv sense of bliss. But Lord Clydesdale was to 

I J&mes Bowland the king of his native district, hip;h above all 

i cavil or partnership, and there could he no such evident sign to 

I him of the glorious position to which he had himself attained. 

This sense of triumph beamed all over him, and mnde his accent 

more and more coi-dial, his anxiety about the pleasure of his 

ists more and more warm. There was nothing he would not 

■e done to add to tlie brightness of the joyous assembly. The 

I least little momentary shade of dullness in any comer went to 

his heart. When lie saweithergirlorboy who was not dancing, 

I he would come down upon tliera like a rescue party, providing 

i partner, or supper, or refreshment, or repose, whatsoever they 

I 'wanted. It coind not l)e said that his success and glory made 

I him selfisji. He wanted everybody to enjoy as he was himself 

L enjoying. Impossible to imagine a more beneiicent form of 

He had quite forgotten his censure of Archie. He clapped 
him on the shoulder when he appeared, with an exhortation — 
"!Now, Archie, man ! shake j^ourself together— put your best 
' foot foremost — make it go off ! Mind we are all upon our pro- 
I motion. If it is not the finest ball that has been given on 
Clydeside, I will never hold up ray head more." This address a 
little lightened Archie's heart, still sore and heavy from the 
blame to which he had been subject — so undeservedly as he 
knew, but as nobody else was aware. And he was young, and 
though alarmed by the part he had himself to play, it was not 
in human nature not to feel some stir of exhilaration in the 
arrival of all that tine company, the music striking up, the crowd 
of other young people streaming in. What he would have 
thought of admission to such a scene a year ago ! To be sure, 
this was chastened by the thought of the important part he had 
to play, as son of the house. He found Rosamond at his elbow, 
after his father had given him that exhortation. 

" You should ask Lady Jean first," said the young ladvj hold- 
ing, as usual, her head high and not looking at him while she 
epoke. 

"Me— ask Lady Jean! to what? "he asked, with an uneasy 

"To danoOj of course— unless the Duchess comes ; 
Duchess coming 1 Without her you have nothing better than 
a baronet and his wife. Therefore, unless your father donce^ I 
70U must take out Lady Jean." 
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"My father — dances ?" cried Arcliie, with aii uncontrollaii 
Inugli. It seenied to liiin t)ie most ridiculoua idea, i 
woAd. 

"Most gentlemen do in tlieir own hgu sea," said EoBa_. 
" but if lie does not, tlien you. Lady Jean firat. Then I 
Marchbanks ; and not for aonie time tlint little pretty v 
whoBe huEband was knighted the other day. She is my la> 
and perhaps you would never know the difference. But pie 
to mind what I say." 

" Lady thia, and Lady tliat — and when am I to com 
aiid Archie, taking a little courage. 

" Oh, I will keep one for you^not till you have g 
all your duty dances. This ia the disadvantage many Jieoi. 
say of a ball in ono's own house. But 1 like responaibilitjTj 
said Eosamond. " It is better tlian thinking merely wliat v ' 
be moat fun." 

By the inspiration of thia double charge, Archie beeamo an.. 
man. He led Lady Jean i'ery tremulously, it must be nlloweil 
through a quadrille — or she led him, it would iwrhaps lie b "" 
to say ; but he was very docile and very humble, and her L 
ship did not dislike the modest young man, who, for the 
time for some days, opened full his mother's eyes, innocent a: 
honest, upon tliose to whom he spoke. She said, "He's not 
illlad, that young Bowland," to the ladies about iier. AndM 
Eliza repeated it up and down the room. " We all knt 
dear Lady Jean means," cried that lady. " She ia maybe sparii 
of her praiaea, but when she does say a. good word, it comes fro 
the heart. He has many things to contend against, but he'i 
an ill lad. I have always said it myself. Few women . 
greater opportunities of studying young folk than I 1 
though I'm only, as you may say, an old maid myself. Ai 
ia Lady Jean for that matter. We are just a real respect . 
fraternity — or would it be better to say sisterhood K— but tht. 
a word with other meanings. No, he's not an ill lad. He U 
always been very ci\'il to me, and tlie boys all like bin 
say there's no humbug in him. But Lady Jean is the or 
a thing its right name." ^ 

Whether any echo of this comforting report reached Archies 
ken it would be hard to tell, but it somehow blew across hU 
father's earsi, and made him laugh till the tears came to his eyes. 
He Bouglit out Evelyn in the midst of her guests to report it to 
her. "It's Scotch praise," he said, "but it means more than you 
would suppose." 

" I think it is very poor praise, and Arcliie deserves a great 
deal better," said his wife, which pleased him toa 

"But that from Lady Jean is more tlian raptures from 
another," he replied. 

Ab for Eddy Saumarez, thougji he was not much to look at, 
he was always a popular man, as he himself said, in a ball-room. 
He did not dance very gracefully, nor indeed, though Lis con- 
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himself carried him througli all kinda of perfot 
creditably, \¥aB he a graceful person in any way : but ho was 
adroit, Htid> despite hia somewhat insignilicarit person, strong, 
and carried hia partner skilfully through the moat complicatccl 
crowd. His enjoyment of the evening was interrupt^ or in- 
creased (it would oe difficult to say which) hy the appearance of 
a man whom nobody knew, and most people took for one of the 
servants (a supposition very injurious to Mr. Eowland's servants, 
who were well-made, well-set-up individuals, excellent specimens 
of humanity). Johnson, wore an evening coat with long tails, 
too long for him, and a white tie with long ends too big for him, 
and gloves with half an inch of vacant nnger, which made his 
h!ui£ look like a bundle of loose skeins of wliite yarn. His 
face wore an anxious look as he came in unnoticed, eagerly 
looking for the only face he know. Even the genial Kowland, 
who was ready to welcome everybody, passed over this per- 
sonage with vague surprise, supposing that he must belong to 
some reserve force of the pantry, or had been brought in in 
attendance on. some guest. He knew nobody but Eddy, and 
Eddy, who was dancing without iutemiiasion, contrived never 
to catch liis protegSs eyes. It was not that he was unconscious 
of the presence of this visitor, whom nobody took any notice 
of. On the contrary, Eddy kept a careful watch upon him in 
his corner. 

"Look yonder," he said to hia partner ; "hut don't look as if 
you were looking. Do you see that queer little being in the 
corner! Oh, yes, I know him ; but I don't mean to see him. 
He has got an invitation here by mistake, and lie depends on 
me to introduce him right arid left. — Who is lie J ah, that's what 
I can't tell. He is not a man I shall introduce to you- Did 
you ever see such a droll httle beggar ? I knew he would be 
fun. There he goes prowling into the other corner, where he 
thinks he will catch my eye. But I don't mean him to catch 
my eye. Oh, you know well enough, don't you, how to avoid 
seeing any one you don't want to see 1 Cruel J no : he has no 
business to be here. The little brute must pay for his im- 
pudence. Reverse, shall we ) Ah, he tliought he had me then 1 " 
Eddy said with a laugh. "We were running right into him. 
But you'll see I shall get clear away," 

Perhaps Rosamond heard some part of this talk as her brother 
darted post. For it was she in all her pride who sailed up to 
poor Johnson in his comer, who was diving under the dancers' 
arras and stretching over their shoulders, in a vain attempt to 
attract the attention of his false friend. 

"You are looking for my brother," she said, "and he is paying 
no attention. He seldom does when it is not for his own 
advantage. But perhaps I may do as well." 

Johnson murmured somothing about surprise and honour. 
"You will do just as well. Hiss Saumarnz, if you will introduce 
me to some nice girls," he said eagerly. " Master Eddy promised. 
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lay I have ^^^H 
iie next daiuw^^H 



me ; but I know liia proraiseB is like pie-cruat. May I 
pleasure of the next dance J " 

Bosamond altuost looked ut liim in her 
as though every place on her card had not been fi 
fii-st five miimtea. 

"I will dance a quadrille with you," she aaid, "if you will 
remain here quietly till I ai)i ready, and not ask «ny one 

" Oh, miss ! " cried Johnson, in delight ; " fancy my conducting 
myself like a, gay Lothario, and asting any one else, when X 
have an offer from you 1 " 

Rosamond was not used to blushing, but she coloui'ed hiKh at 
this. She did not eee the fun of it as Kddy would have done. 
She hod no sense of humour. 

"If you will wait Jiere till I am ready, I will dance with you," 
she said. 

Johnson had been very indignant and deeply disappointed, 
not to be introduced to " the big-wiga," as Eddy had promised. 
But when Eddy's beautiful sister proposed to liim to dance with 
her, not even waitine to be asb:eii, his feelings sustained a 
wonderful change. He relaxed his watch upon Eddy, and 
waited with wonderful patience for the blissful moment when 
he should take his place among that dazzling throng. Witli this 
before him, he could enjoy the sight and the ecstatic sensation 
of forming part of that assembly, even tliough he knew no big- 
wigs. When they saw him dancing with Miss Saumarez, who 
was one of the beauties, if not, Johnson thought fia,ttered and 
flattering, (Ac beauty of the evening, they would cliange their 
minds about him. And indeed, the shabby little man made an 
extraordinary sensation when he joined, by the side of Miss 
Saumarez, the next quadrille. Who was he t where did lie come 
from 1 everybody asked. And whispers ran among the throng, 
that a person so shabby, dancing with Miss Saumarez, one ot 
the house party, must to the blood of the millionaires belong, 
and was probably the scion of a secondary Kothschild. Much 
curiosity was roused concei'niiig liim, and shabby as he looked. 
there is little doubt that aiter Rosamond he might have danced 
with almost any one he pleased. As a matter of fact, Archie, 
always good-natured, ana unsuspicious of anything remarkable 
about Johnson, introduced iiim to several ladies, who did not 
objectto allow him to inscribe his name upon their programmes. 
And Marion did more tlian this. She was just standing up 
with him for a walt;^ and with her hand on his arm was about 
to enter the field, when another change occurred which made 
Johnson's appearance and behaviour more extraordinary than 
ever. He suddenly stopped in the midst, just at the moment 
when he ought to have put his limp hand upon her waist, a 
contact wjiich Hosamond had been unable to submit to, but 
which Marion, with her much less cultivated sense, found quite 
iuiobje<:tionable. 
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oment," Johnson said, di-oppiug her 
1, and leaving hor alone in the midst of tlie dancers. 

iiietliing in the distance which made him turn 
■'lioiied that at that moment, after ao long and 
irti'm^Dting to cfttch Eddy's eye, he at last 
11 without the slightest difficulty. Eddy had 
' expression by the sight of Johnson's shabby 
side, and distracted by this sight from all 
id restraining with difficulty the impulse he had 
the feUow by the shouldei's and turn him out — which 
evidently lie had no right to do^had followed him, no longer 
now witli laughing eyes that saw' ever.y movement while 
appearing to see nothing, but with the turious gaze of the 
plotter upon whom the tables are tnmed. When Johnson 
started, slirank, and dropped Marion's arm, Eddy, watching, 
saw the whole pantomime, and saw also tie fellow's almost 
imperceptible signal towards the window, which stood open 
behind its drawn curtains for the ventilation of the great warm, 
heated hall. Eddy turned his own sliarp, auspicious eyes toward 
the spot at which Johnson had looked, and there he saw a some- 
what startling siglit — a man in morning dress, buttoned up in 
a, warm overcoat, like a visitor newly arrived, standing at the 
haU door, and gazing with astonisliment as at a totally unex' 
pected scene. The sight startled' him, though he did not know 
why. It could be nothing to liim, so far as he knew. He did 
not know what it could be to Johnson. But lie was startled. 
The man looked like some commercial functionary, business- 
like, and serious, surprised beyond measure to find himself 
suddenly introduced fiom the open air and quiet, frosty, chilly 
night, to tjie crowded ball-room with all its decorations. 

Eddy made a dive thi-ough the throng towards the window, 
with an explanation to those around him that the draught was 



of his shoulders at the unreasonableness of women. And iu 
another moment was outsida standing under the brilliant cold 
Gtars, wliicli looked down coldly upon this curious little unex- 

I pected eflect, 

"What's tiiematter1"lie said breathiessly to the other dark 

' figure, conspicuous only by the whiteness of his large shirt, 
among the bushes. 

"I don't know," said Johnson, "unless you've been at it again, 
Master Eddy. Did you see that man 1 that's the clerk at the 
bank that cashed your cheque. I don't know what brings him 
' e, if you don't. Anyhow, I thought it the best policy to slip 

Eddy's teeth began to chatter— perhaps with the cold 
"You confounded fool," he saidj "did you give them the chance 
af identifying you 1 I didn't think you would ha\'e been such 
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" As for thuit," cried Jolinson, " I'm square, I've only got to 
say it waa givon me bjr you, Tny finfi young follow. By Geoi^e, 
1 never liad no suspicion. And p'raps it ain t tli.^t — p'raps it's 
sometliing else ; but it looks (isny seeing that fellow in tlio 
middle of all the folks dancing. It has given bib atom! I 
liope, Master Eddy, for your own galea, as you have not been at 
it again." 

"Oil. what's that to you 1 " cried Eddy impatiently. Ho was 
biting liis lower lip till it bled, unconsciously to himself. 

" It might be aereat deal to me," said Johnson, "if it is not 
on the square. They've a set of queer laws of their own in 
Scotland : you never know where you aro with them ; and you 
didn't trouble yourself very much to get mc partnei-s, Mr. Eddy. 
Oh, ah, didn't see me ; tell that to them as will believe it." 

"If you think you are in danger, Johnson, from the arrival 
of that fellow," said Eddy, "you'd better scuttle. They don't 
understand a joke tliese biLnk men.'' 

"A joke," cried Johnson. "Me that am on the square if ever 
a man was I and you that " 

"Have nothing at all to do witli it," said Eddy with cool 
superiority. " If you think that you're likely to get into trouble, 
take my advice and walk home. Ill pitch you out a coat, ana 
it's a fine nigjit. You sliould start t«-morrow, as soon as it's 
day ; and I advise you to get over the hills to Kalrossio; and take 
the boat there. OoDd-niglit — it's coldfitanding out here jabberitif: 
about nothing. You should never htive come ; and how dared 
you touch a lady, you little snob ! " Eddy cried. 

"By George," cried the other : and then he ndded with oom- 

Slacency in nis tone : "If it's itias Saumarez, she is a stunner, 
[aster Eddy. It was she— that offered to me." 

" You confounded, miserable littlo ctid," said Eddy, furiously 
driving him back among the bushes with a auddeti "blow. But 
he stole back to tlie house on the outskirts of the ci-owd, and 
seizing the £rst coat he could find, pitclied it out of a window 
above, on Johnson's head. He had humanity enough, though 
he was not unwilling to sacriticci the scapegoat, to givo him 
Koraething warm to wrap himself in. After this he returned to 
the ball-room, with a thousand apologies to his partner, and 
eloquent deaci'iption of the difficulty he had found in so arrang- 
ing the curtains as to keep the draught from Lady Jean. " The 
shortest way would have been to shut the window, I know," 
said Eddy, "but we can't have the ball-room made into a black 
hole of Calcutta, can we J So I compromised matters, as I 
always do." 

"Do you, Mr. SaumarezI" said the young lady with a look 
of faith, such-as young ladies often wear — ready to receive 
what he said as truth, or to laugh at it as transparent humbug, 
it did not matter which. And Eddy danced ail night un- 
disturbed and imjperturbable. The bank clerk was nothing to 
L. He sat out two square dances with Miss Monteith, tha 
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lieireBS. But every otiiBr on t!io progranime Eddy d.inced, even 
tlie Scotch reel, of wliicli he said, "I shall only make you all 
laugh, of course, but never mind." Everybody did laugh, no 
doubt, at Ilia performance, but they liked him all the better for 
trying it. It was a part of the programme into which Archie 
entered with apirith for once sure of his ground. This yfos at a 
tolerably advanced period, when the guests who lived at the 
greatest distance were already ordering their carriages, and 
Archie, in the absence of his father, after the reel was over, had 
to preside over all the arrangements for the conclusion of the 
most successful entertainment that had ever been known in 
Bosmore, and to give Lady Jean his arm to the door. " It has 
been a pleasant party," said Lady Jean. "And you must come 
over and see us, and have a day or two with my urother on the 
moors, Clydesdale, I am telling young Mr. Rowland he must 
come over and see what lie can do among the grouse, some fine 
day very soon," 

" You must do that" said the Earl himself. " You must do 
that. I will write and fix a day." 

What greater honour could have Iwen done to the son of tho 
railway mnnl He felt the glory of it, thougli the thought of 
such a visit was enough to take all the courage out of Arcliie. 
He stood a little dazed by the honour that had been done liiui, 
watching the carriage as it drove away, and pleased to feel the 
cold fresh air upon his forehead, when tho butler came up to him 
with a serious face. "Mr. Archibald," he said, "the Master 
■would like to see you in the library as soon as the principal 
people are gonp." 

" Very well," said Arcliie, a little surprised ; but he mado no 
haste to obey hia father's call. There were a few more dances 
i^ter the great people were gone, and Miss Eliza had made three 
or four ineffectual starts before she could collect her party to- 
fjether, wliowere the last to go. " Indeed, Mr. Archie," she said, 
"you will just bewornoITyourfeet hunting up these wilt! lassies 
for me. 1' or the moment you've found one, tnere's a new waltz 
started, and tlie other three are on the floor. And when tiieyVo 
done, Helen's off afiain just to have a last turn, and tliere'a 
notliing left for it that I can see but for you and me to perform 
A pat eeul to frighten them all away. —Here they are at last, the 
wliole four, which is all that can be squeezed into Alick Chalmers's 
coach, whatever we do. And the lads must just walk, it will do 
them good after the three or four suppers they've had. And it 
has been a beautiful 1ialL I see your mammaw and payiaw have 
stolen away, which I'm not surprised at, considering how late it 
is. You will say good-night to them for mo, and many thanks 
for a delightful evening. And ye must all come up to your tea 
to-morrow and talk it over. Good-niglit — and good-niglit" 

Eddy was at the carriage-door also, superintending with mucji 
laughter the packing in of the five ladies in their ball-dresses 
into Alick's Sy. All the dignified and ceremonious leave-takings 
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were over— this was pure light-hearted fun iind frolic. Wliile 
Mtsa Eliza's four young ladies were still waving tlieir handker- 
chiefs from the windows o£ the coach as it disappeared into the 
darkness, and " the boys," an equal number of them, four young 
men, were buttoning their coats and lighting their cigars, the 
butler appeared again. Once more he touched Arcliio on the 
shoulder, this time with more solemnity than ever. " Mr. Arohi- 
bald," he said, " the Master is waiting for you in the library. 
You re to go to him without another moment's delay." 

" What nave ^ou been doing, Rowland^are you going to get 
a wigging 1 " said Erldy. " Tliank heaven," he added witii a 
yawn, " my governor's sei'eral hundred miles away." 

Arcliie did not make any reply ; but he was not at that 
moment in any fear of a wigging. Lady Jeaii's gracious words, 
and the fun ot Miss Eliza's good-humoured party, had brought 
warmth and coniidence to his heart. Tliere could bo nothing 
to be laid to his charge to-night. He knew that he had done 
his duties well, better than ever before. Ho had been careful of 
everybody's comfort, emancipating liiraself by that tliought from 
his native shynessand fear ol puttinffliimsell forward. Perhaps 
his father meant to say something kmd to liim, to express some 
satisfaction. It was with this feeling of confidence and ease, a 
feeling so unusual to him, and even with a little pleasurable 
aenae of expectation, that Archie turned the handle of the library- 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

Archie had not remarked at all the incident which Jiad startled 
Johnson, and which Eddy Saumarez, alone at present among the 
relics of the supper, and making a final meal witli considerable 
appetite, was gomg over and over in his eager and fertile mind, 
trying to make out its meaning, and in wjiat way it could affect 
himself, and on the course he ought to pursue. The man in the 
overcoat^ closely buttoned up, coming suddenly out of the cold 
outside to the lighted and dazzling ball-room, with his pale face 
and startled air, was as a picture to the mind of Eddy, full of 
innumerable suggestions and possible fate : but it would have 
conveyed no idea at all to the intelligence of Archie e^'en had 
he perceived it. Somebody about business ; if not, as was most 
likely, some invited guest who Imd not caught the boat, or had 
been otherwise detjiined on. the way, was all tlie son of the house 
would have thought of. Somebody about business did not mean 
much to Archia It could have, he would have been quite sure, 
nothing whatever to do with hiiu. 

The hall in wliich the dancing took place was separated from 
the great door by a vestibule and iniior door, chiefly made of 
glass, and jialf-covcred by lieavy curtains. The stranger, wheal 
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ho jumped from the dogcart which had brought him round the 
locii, a long detour, had pushed into tlie vestibule, finding it 
open and no servants visible. There had been a general with- 
drawiil both of tlie servants of the house and the many strange 
footmen, who had attended the guests, to tlie servants' luill, 
■where a supper was going on, quite as merry, and not much leas 
luxurious, tlian the other supper in the dining-room r and at 
this moment there was nobody about to direct the visitor. He 
had acn)rdinKly, his business being urgent, opened the glass 
door, to lind himself in the l>all-room, as lias Iieen already de- 
Bcribed. He stood there much surprised, looking round liini for 
some one who could direct him to the master of tlie house. And, 
as luck would have it, the master of the house himself was the 
tirat to perceive this curiousapparition in thomidst of his guests. 
At that end of the hall none of the usual loiterers were standing 
about. Tliey wereall at tiiootherendand along the upper sides 
of the ball-room, which were free fi-om those draughts which, as 
the elder people confided to each other, can never be quite shut 
out from a room so close to the open air. Mr. Rowland made 
his way through the dancers, dodging hero and there a quickly 
gyrating pair, with a smile upon hia face, towards the man in 
the greatcoat, who stood helplessly at the door not knowing 
what to do. He held out his cordial hand to him as if he had 
been the moat welcome of visitors. "I don't remember your 

i face," he said, " excuse me ; and you're very late : but the fun, 

KAB you see, is still going on." 

m The new-comer stared at liim, witJi his lips apart. 

~ "You are Mr. Rowland," he said. 

" Well, yes, natui-ally," said tlie good-humoured host, with a 
laugh ; "it appears you don't know me any more than I know 

" I'm from tlie Bank of Scotland — the Glasgow branch," said 
the stranger. " I have come, if you please, witli a private com- 
munication from the maniiger, very important. If I could speak 
a word to you by yourself——" 

"The Bank of Scotland! Then you have not come to the 
ball ] " said Rowland. 

The new-comer looked round with a glance of admiration and 
awe. He was a young inaii, and he tTiought it a scene of en- 
chantment, tliough his Scotch pride was too great to permit any 
desire to intrude himself into that dazzling assembly. He drew 
himself up a little and replied, "I have nothing to do with the 
ball. I knew nothing about it. I lia^'e dri\'en round the head 
of the loch, a very long road ; and I've no pi-ospeet but to spend 
the whole night that way, getting Imck. Ten minutes, sir, if 
yon can give it me, will be enough for wliat I have to say." 

" Come this way," said Rowland, drawing back the curtain 
that covered the library-door. He had preferred to keep his 
sanctuary uninvaded by the visitors, to whom tlie rest of the 
' - - ' 1 been thrown open. He stirred the fire in the grate, 
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which was burning low, and turned up liigher the subdued light 
of tlie lamp. 

" Sit down there," he said, " and get warm ; and tell me what 
this business is that has brought you so far on a cold niglit. I 
suppose you missed the boat ? ' 

**I just missed it by two minutes, so there was nothing to do 
but to drive ; if I had known that there was a ball, 1 tliink I 
should have stayed on the other side till the morning, whatever 
the manager said." 

" Oh, never mind that,'* said Rowland, with a genial laugh. 
"Dancing's not much in my line — a little business will be n, 
diversion. What is it 1 The Bank of Scotland has not broke, I 
hope, nor the Bank of England cither. Banks have no great 
reputation, I'm afraid, in these parts." 

* The Bank of Scotland, sir, is not like your Glasgow Banks," 
said the visitor, with some severity, for he was an east country 
man. He paused a little, and then he took from the breast- 
pocket of his overcoat a case, and from that a piece of paper. 
** Will you tell me if this is your signature ? " he said. 

It was a cheque for a thousand pounds — a cheque crumpled 
and refolded in diverse ways, as if it had already passed through 
several hands. Rowland took it with great surprise, and held 
it to the light. 
" My signature 1 " he said. 

It was mere bewilderment, not intuition, which kept him 
silent as he examined the writing ; and then there sprang a 
sudden flutter and d.art of anguish through his heart, which he 
neither understood nor could account for. 

"It looks like my signature — why do you ask such a 
question ? " 

He said this, scarcely knowing why, to gain time : though he 
could not have told why ho wanted to gain time. 

" God be thanked ! " said the stranger. " You lift a load from 
my mind. It was paid yesterday by one of our young clerks ; 
but our attention was not called to it till to-day. On comparing 
it with your usual signature, we felt a doubt ; and the cheque 
itself was unlike you. It was not crossed — it was drawn to 
nobody's order ; and it's a considerable sum, Mr. Rowland — 
nothing to you — but to most people a considerable sum. If you 
■ say it's all right, you will lift a load from my mind. It was 
young Farquhar that paid it — a fine young fellow. And his 

career would be spoiled " 

These words came in a sort of strange mist to Rowland's 
mind. He was standing all the time with the cheque in his 
hands, holding it to the light. Everything external was in a 
mist to him, both what he saw and what he heard. The very 
cheque, with that signature " James Rowland " sprawling on it 
as his own signature sprawled, seemed to float in the air. But 
within his mind, everything was acute and clear — a great 
anguish rending him as with a serpent's fangs — a dart through 
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all his veins, dull in liis heart like a stone, violent in his head, 

if all the blood had gone tSiere to throb and knell in hia ears, 
iwid beat like a hammer in his temples. All the time he was 
standing with his back to the ill-omened messenger, holding the 
cheque as if he were examining it, in his hands. 

His voice, when he spoke, had a dull and thick sound, and he 
did not turn round, but remained as if fixed in that position, 
with the cheque stretched out in botli his hands, and Jiis head 
bent to get the light upon it. 

" I needn't trouble you any more," he said ; " the cheque's — 
all right. It was drawn for a. special purpose ; it is nothing to 
me, as you say." 

Here he broke into a hoarse laugli. "Nothing to me ! Wliat's 

a thousand pounds in comparison with . You can i^lieve 

your friend, young Farquliar's mind. Young Farquhar, is that 
hia name! But he ougnt to be more careful. That's a lai-ge 
sum to j>ay to bearer over the counter without any guarantee. 
But he did quite right — quite right — my name's enough for 
many a thousand poundn." He moved from where lie was 
standing to ring the bell, but did not turn round. Then he 
went back to the lamp and puslied the shade lower down. 

" I'll keep tlie cheque," lie said, " to remind me not to do such 
a thing again. Saunders, will you take this gentleman into the 
dining-room, and see that he has some supper before he goes. I 
don't know your name," he added, turning upon the stranger 
and putting out his hand, " but I highly appi-ove your energy 
in coming, and I'll take care to say so to the directors." 

" My name is Fergusson — and I'm very glad of your approval, 
Mr. Rowland : and the night journey wiirbe nothing, for I am 
going back with a light heart." 

"Yes, yes," said Rowland, "on account of young Farquhar; 
but you should tell him to be careful. Take a good supper, 
and then you're leas likely to catch cold. You'll excuse me 
entrusting you to my butler, for you see for yourself that 
to-night — — " 

"I am only grieved I troubled you," said the bank clerk. 

"No, no, nothing of tlie sort — and mind, Saunders, that Mr. 
Fergusson haa a cood glass of wine." 

He waited until they were gone, and then he dropped heavily 
into a chair. He bad no doubt, none wliatever— not for a 
moment. Wlio could have done it but one? He took out that 
fata) scrap of paper again, and laid it out before him on the 
table in the intense light It was very like his signature. He 
would have himself been taken in, had that been possible. 
Some of the lines were laboured, while his were merely a dash ; 
but it was very like— so like, he thought, that no new hand 
could have done it, no one uninstruct«d. He might himself 
have been taken in, had he not known, as the bank people did, 
that ho never drew a cheque like that — a chejjue with no pro- 
tection—drawn to bearer, not crossed, nothing to ensure vta 
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safetv. He smiled a little at the ridiculous thought that he 
coula have been capable of doing that — then suddenly flung 
liiiiisalf down upon the table, covering liia face with hialiands. 

Oh, pain intolerable ! oh, anguish not to bo shaken o&'I His 
boy— Mai-y'a son, who had her eyes— his heir, iiis Buocessor, tho 
only one to continuo his name. Oh burning, gnawing, living 
pang, that went through and through him bko a spear made 
not of steel, but of lire ! Ho writhed upon it, as we all do in 
our time, fooling each sharp edge, as well as tho iiery point that 
pinB us helpless to the eartii. What was Prometheus upon his 
rock, of whom the ancients raved— a trifier, a nothing, m com- 
parison with the father, who had just been persuaded of the 
guilt of his only son. 

And all the time the music was sounding outride the door, 
the sound of the light feet going and comin? in rhythmic waves, 
the confused hum of voices ana laughter. The boy who had put 
thb spear into his father's heart was there, enjoying it all. 
RowLind had been pleased to see that Archie was enjoving it. 
He had said to himself tliat the boy was no such cub after all ■ 
that perhaps that failure of hia about his comrade might be 
explained ; that he might have been dazzled by the possession 
of money, and too completely unused to it to understand the 
spending of it. He might have been afraid to give what was 
wanted, fearing that he would bo blamed. There roust be some 
reason. He had persuaded himself that this must be the case 
in the sensation of a certain pride iu liis cliildrcn, which the 
sight of them among the others had produced. 

And now, and now ! — James Itowland had gone through tho 
usual experiences of man — he had known sorrow, and he had 
known the pangs of repentance. He had not always been satis- 
fied with himself, and he had been disappointed in others from 
time to time. But what were all these miseries to this ! 

As he lay there with his face hidden, a hand was suddenly 
laid upon his shoulder. "James — what is the matter, what is 
the matter 1 " his wife said. 

He turned at iirat from her, with a thought that she was the 
last person who should hear — she who was not the mother, who 
had nothing to do with the boy ; and then he turned towards 
her ; for was not she bound to be his own comforter, to help 
him in everything 1 He raised himself up slowly, and lifted his 
face from his hands, which had left the mark of their pressure 
upon his ashy cheeks. 

" The matter ! " he said ; " the worst is the matter ! — the worst 
that can happen. I am afraid of nothing more in this world I " 

" James ! she cried,— then with an attempt to smile — " You 
are trying to frighten me. What is iti A man has been here. 
—Dear James, it is not the loss of— your money ?—for what is 
that) We will bear it together, ana be just as happy." 

Evelyn's mind, in spite of herself, was moved by accounts in 
stoFf-Dooka of catastrophes which were aimouncea in this w 
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n not sure that he even heard her suggestion, much less was 
capable of coinprehending the devotion to himself that was in 
it. He moved his hand to tho pink paper which lay atretcfied 
upon the table in the full light of the lamp. '■ Look at that," he 

She took it up perplexed. A cheqtie for a thousand pounds, 
■which to Evelyn, unftCGUatomed to the possession of money, 
looked, as the bank clerk had said, like n, large sum. She looked 
at it again, tornineit over, as if any eTilightenment was to bo 
had in that way. Then it occurred to her in the midst of her 
m, that after all her husijand's gTeait fortune could not be 
«d by a cheque for a thousand pounds. " What does 
it mean t" she said, still holding it vaguely in her hands. 

" Can't you see 1 " He was almost harsh in his impatience, 
snatching it out of her hand and holding it up to tne light. 
"They «-ere foola to pay it at the bank ; and, as for tiiat 
young Fiirquhar, I'll Can't you see '1 Look there, and 

" I don't know what you mean me to see, James. It is a little 
laboured, not quite like your hand. You must have been tired 

when you Ah ! " said Evelyn breaking suddenly otf, and 

beginning to examine, faseinated, the terrible document that 
looked so simple. She looked up in his face, quite pale, her lips 






to think— 

;d — that is what it is," 
ry tint of colour gone from her face. 
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dropping apart. "You ( 

■'ThiiiJ Seel look a 

She looked at liii 
her eyes wide open, her lips trembling. It might have been 
supposed that she had done it. " Oh, James, James 1 " she cried 
in a low voice of terror and dismay. Then there flashed before 
her eyes a whole panorama of moving scenes ; the pale and 
lowering face of Arcliie ; the lively one of Eddy Saumarez ; 
the disreputable Johnson — all came and went like distracting 
shadows. In a second she went over a whole picture-giiUery of 
visionary portraits. Her husband looked at her intently, as if 
to read the name of the culprit in her eyes ; but she only 
repeated, "Oh James, James ! " as if this appeal was all that she 
could say. 

"You see it," he said with a sort of exasperated calm. 
"Though that young Farquhar — confound him, oh, confound 

him ! " Here he stopped again, as if the thought were too 

much. " He's got a father and mother now, no doubt, who can 
trust him with everything they've got ; who look forward to 
his becoming a director ot the liank ; whom he goes home to 
every night self-conceited — Oh, confound them every o" " '" 



she 



i," she said, laying her hand doubtfully again upon his 
ulder, "is it Mr. Farqulmr who has got your moneyJ Is 



it — 1 Whom do you— suspect ! ' 

Ho broke out into a loud, harsh laugh. " I haven't much 
choice, have H" he said, "there are not man^ that could have 
done it. There is only one, so far as I can judge. He'a bie^KN. 
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Bet on horseback, and lie's ridden to the devil ; and to make it 
up— though (iod knows how it's gone, fur he h&a nothing to 
show for it — he puts hia fatlier under a forced contribution, — 
tliftt'a about wliat it is," 

"You mean Archie! — no, no, no," cried Evelyn; "it is not 
Archie — it is not Archie I Jumea, you are angry ; you are 
letting prejudice lead you astray." 

"Prejudice— against my only son I If it lind l>een prejudioa 
in his favour, prejudice to look over Ilia fiiults, to tfiink him 
better than he is " 

"No, no, no," said Evelyn, "that is not your way. You waDt 
perfection, ana you can't bear not to have it, James. There is 
nothing— nothing vicious about Archie. He must have been 
vicious to want that money t No, no, no. I am as sure tliat 
you are mistaken as that I'm alive." 

He shook his head, but lie was a little comforted for the 
moment. "You can send for him if you are so confident," he 
said ; and then there came to them in a sudden gust the sound 
of the music, the movement of the dancers, which made the 
floor thrill even where they were apart in that room full of 
trouble : and the horror of the combination brought from 
Evelyn a cry of pain, as she put up her hands to her faca 

" Oh, don't send for him now I in the middle of all tliat, where 
he is doing his best, i>oor boy — where he has forgotten every- 
thing thatfs been troubling him ;— don't, James, don't for your 
wife's sake send for the poor boy now " 

" For my wife's sake !— It is you who are my wife, Evelyn." 

"If I am, it is not to sweep ber influence away, but to help 
it. Have mercy on her boy ! 0!i, James, you have been hard 
upon him ; you are a good man, but you have been liurd upon 
him. Why did you expose him the other day about tnat 
money! There might be a hundred reasons that you never 
stopped to hear. James, I am in Mary's place : and what she 
would have done I am doubly bound to do. l)on't ruin her 
boy. Don't, for God's sake, James, even if your anger is just, 
destroy her boy I " 

He rose up and walked about the room in his way, laughing 
at intervals that bard, dry, little laugii, which was hia signal of 
distress. 

" It shows what you think of rae," be said, " that you bid me 
not to ruin him. What's the meaning of that accursed bit of 
paper Iving there 1 It means that I have adopted the lie and 
the guilt to save him. I have said it was all nght — not for his 
sake — but to save an open shame." 

" Ah, James 1 for his sake too." 

He put his arm round her, and bent his head down upon her 
Bhoulder for a moment. She felt his lieart beating like a loud, 
hard piece of machinery, thumping and labouring in his breast ; 
and she thought she divined the pain that was in him, forcing 
sil his oi^ns into such fierce movement. And so she did, 1 
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fttot ; but who can altogether understand the hitt^rness iu 
another's heart 1 

He sat down again after a while, and said agiiin — 

"Send for him — lie must answer for himself." 
' "I will have to go and see to the people who are leaving, 
Jamea ; yon ought to come too," 

"I can't, it is impossible," 

"Then Archie must stay to take your place. Ho has done 
very well, as well as any boy could have done. He must back 
me up, and help me to see all the people away." 

Bowland made a gesture of disgust at the peojjle, the music, 
tlie gaiety, the whole brilliant, delightful entertainment which 
he had devised so splendidly, and only an hour or two ago 
enjoyed so intensely. He could not bear the thought, much 
less the sight of it now. He remained alone while Evelyn went 
back to go tJiTOUgh the final proceedings — to shake hands with 
the guests, and receive their acknowledgments. He sat and 
listened to the music and the sound of the feet keeping time, 
and the driving up of the carriages outside, and the commotions 
of the departure. Twice in his impatience, as the reader has 
seen, he rang for the butler, who was dispensing hospitality on 
a scale little inferior to that of his master, ivnd who was much 
annoyed to ba disturbed. Saunders took one message after 
another to Archie, as has been seen, without very much effect. 
Tlie butler's feelings were all with the young man. He too was 
of opinion, from hts master's aspect and a something in tlie air 
whicli theinferiormembersof a liouseholdai-equick to perceive, 
that there was " a wigging " in store for Archie ; and everybody 
in the servants' hall instinctively took Archie's side, and agreed 
with Saunders tliat to keep out of the governor's way as long 
as lie could, was very natural on the part of tlie young man. 
Several of them wondered whether the man in the topcoat, 
who had supper punctually served to him in the dining-room, 
was the man wlio liad made the row, an opinion to which Mr. 
Saunders himself privately inclined. But the opinion of these 
functionaries did not reacli to Mr. Rowland in his library. He 
sat and listened to all the voices and counted the carriages as 
they rolled away. There could be but few remaining when he 
sent the last message to Arcliie. But when Saunders went out 
of the library with his errand, lie met Mrs. Rowland coming in. 
She had stolen away from Miss Eliza and her vigorous group 
of dancers. Evelyns heart was sick too, in dismal expectation 
of the interview to come. She knew beforehand how it would 
be, Rowland would dash the accusation in his son's face, taking 
everything for granted, while Archie would either retire in 
sullen offence, or deny violently with as little reason or moder- 
ation as Ills father. They would meet like the clash of angry 
waves, neitjier making the smallest impression on the other; 
and then tliey would drift afloat with what slie felt to be an 
irremediable wi-ong between them, something far more grave 
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than hftd ever nppenretl on the stormy horizon before. And 
what could Evelyn do, she who would bo fain have taken all 
the trouble upon her shoulders, and Rnved tliem both I Oh no, 
there was no such luck in store for her ! She could not savo 
lier hiuband from committing himself to a great accusation, or 
Archie from violent rebellion and denial. If he took it too 
calmly, Evelyn felt that even her own faith in him would fail, 
and ii lie were violent, it would make the breach with Ids ^tlier 
all the greater. She went and Ktood by lier husband's aide, 
putting her hand uiKin his arm as he sat at the table with the 
sliade of the lamp raised, and the light full upon his angry face, 
waiting till hia son should come. 

And Archie came in so unconacioua, almost self-satisfied, 
expocting a little approbation, and to tind that his exertions 
had been appreciated 1 There wob a half smile on bis mouth 
which changed the expression of a face so often lowering and 
heavy with anticipation of evil. Ho feared no evil this night. 
His eyes were limpid nnd blue, without a cloud, though with a, 
faint mist of boyish drowsiness in them just coming over the 
brightness of excitement. He was excited sfcill, but a little 
sleepy, the call upon Jiira being almost over : and it was nearly 
four oclock in tlie morning, & sufficient reason for fati^e. 
"Did you want me, father? he said, in bis fresh, boyish voice, 
Evelyn stood by her husband's side, holding his arm with a firm 
Bigniticftut pressure- She P>^'« <">? look at the lad who stood 
there, with liia half smile, rearing no one, and then, with a sick 
heart, turned her face away. 

"Yes, sir, I wanted you. I have been waiting for you here 
for hours," Rowland said. 

Archie was startled by this unexpected tone. The smile went 
away from liis moutli. His eyes woke up from that mist of 
conung slumber and looked a little anxious, a little wondering, 
ready to be defiant, in his father's face. 

Itowland took up the piece of paper that lay on the table in 
the (ierce white liglit of toe lamp. Archie had clearly perceived 
it was a cheque, but what it could be for he did not imagine. 
His father took it up, and once more flung it at him as he had 
done so often. "Look at that," in a voice of thunder, "and 
tell mo what it means!" he cried. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

"What is tJie meaning of ill" said Archie. Ho was bo tired 
and pleased and sleepy, that he did not even now feel sure that 
anything was wrong. A faint idea struck hia mind that his 
father, tliough he did not look amiable, might yet be making 
him another present, as he had done before. He caught it this 
time as it whirled towards him, and looked at it puzzled, ba^ 
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r ■without any alarm. " It is a cheque," ho said, looking up from 

J it with aeain that vague, Bluraberaus smile creeping about the 

ners oi his mouth. 

Is that all you have to say 7" 

"What shouid I sayl" asked the young man. "Is it— i 
other present you are making me 1 — but it's a great sum," 
added, waking up more and moi'e, "it can't be tliat." 

He was so simple as he stood, almost so childish, taking the 
awful missive, of the nature of which he had no understanding, 
which meant ruin, shame, everything that was dreadful, into 
his hand so innocently, that there came from the breast of the 
spectator standing by— the only being wjiom the boy feared^a 
suppressed but irrestrainabie groan of emotion, let Evelyn 
felt that to her husband his soiva ignorance meitnt nothing but 
acting, a consummate deceit, got up heforejiand, the result of 
guilty expectation, not of innocent iBnorance. 

" Mind, how you drive me wild ! " Bowland said hoarsely. " I 
give you yet a place of rejientanoe. For your mother's sake, and 
for my wife's sake, who is not your mother — own to it like a man 
even now— and I'll forgive you yet." 

Archie's unconsciousness was almost foolish, as he stood there 
with the thing in his hand. Evelyn, trembling from head to 
foot in her own impatience and anxiety, could scarcely bear it. 
" Oh speak, speak ! " she cried under her breath. 

" Own to what ) " tlie boy said. " A place of repentance— for 
what 1 " His consternation and amazement were clear enough ; 
only to his father they seemed the deepest deceit. 

" Down upon your knees ! " he cried, springing to his feet. 
" Do you know what that means! — not mere cneating of .your 
father, which perhajw was all you thought of ; it means the ruin 
of your whole life ; it means penal servitude — a little while ago 
it meant deatji. Go down on your knees and ask my pardon. 
I will never trust you again, nor wUl I ever have a happ; 
moment, knowing wliat you arej but I will forgive you, as & 
as the world is concerned, and hide your shame. 

Evelyn, whom her husband had thrown off in hia hurried 
movement, stood wringing her liands, her teare dropping upon 
them, her countenance convulsed with terror and pity. Oh 
speak to him, Archie, tell him, tell him ! " she said. 

TJien the poor young fellow came fully to life, though even 
now he did not quite understand what it was he was accused of. 
" I don't know what you mean," he said ; " for there is nothing 
in the world that can mean penal servitude to me. You are 
mad, I think, father. I have done nothing to ruin my life.— Me I 
what could I have done — what has been in my power 1 If I were 
as bad in nature as you think me^what, what has been in i 
power ? " 

" Arohie," said Kowland, i-ecovering his composure by a great 
effort; "I want no useless talk. Let's understand all tliat as 
eaid. Self-defenoe is out of the question. If you will tell me as 
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humbly as you cnn what led you to such a crims as fc 

Erhaps — God forgive you, I'JI try to think the best- "' 
.s or it because it was your fatlier " 

"Forgery!" cried Arcliie with a great shout, as if to e 
and heaven. 

"You need not proclaim your shame and mine — Forg_ 
What is the money to mel I would ratlicv than ten thousa 
pounds, than all Ihave in the world, that yon had come to 
and told me— oh, any story you pleased — ii it were gambling^, if 
it were some wretched woman — whatever it was. Man," cried 
the father in his anguisji, " yott are my^ only son. It was my 
fault, perhaps, tliat I was disappointed in you. But if you had 
come to me and said, ' I have been a fool, I have need or a thou- 
sand pounds to clear me of my folly,' — do you think I would 
have refused ? I might liave been angry then — not knowing 
what was in store^but if I know myself, I would not Jiavo been 
hard upon you. I would have thought you were but young — I 
would have felt you were like your motlier. God forgive you, 
boy, you're like your mother there where you stand, a felon, 
a criminal, subject to the law. And my only son, my only 

He tamed away with a loud sob, that came frcm liis heart 
like the report of a piato!, and throwing himself in his chair, 
covered his face witli his hands. 

"A felon and a criminal," said Archie, in his turn half mad 
with passion, and liaving made a dozen etforts to break in. " Oh, 
I knew you hated me ; but I never thouglit it would go so far. 

Me a felon— me subject to the law 1 It's just a damned 

cursed lie I " cried the boy, tears of rage in his eyes. " Ay ! I 
never swore in my life, but I'll swear now. It's a damned lie ! 
It's a cursed lie I Oh, publish it to the wliole world, if you like ; 
what do I care I it's all over between you and me. You may 
call me your son if you like, but no more will I call you father. 
Oh, get a trumpet and tell it all over the world, and see if one 
will believe you tliat ever knew Archie Rowland. Shame 1" 
cried the lad ; "father! do you not think shame to sayitl do 
you not think shame ?" 

The innocent face was gone — the look, tliat almost seemed 
like imbecility in its unawakened ignorance. His features were 
distorted and quivering with fury, his eyes full of great hot 
tears of pain, whicji splashed upon that paper in his hand in 
round circles, making the boy's passion wilder still with the 
shame that he had been made to cry like a girl 1 But these 
fierce drops were not the easy tears of a child. He flung the 
cheque upon the table with a laugh that was more painful 
still. 

" Put it up in a frame," he said, " in your hall, or in the bank, 
or wjiere folk can see it best ; and write on it, ' Forged by Archie 
Rowland.' And send your policeman out to take me, and bring 
ine to trial, and get me condemned. You're a rich, rich man. 
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, and mayho you will bo able to do it : for there's nobody will 
believe that yon invented all tliat to ruin your son, your only 
■on. Oh, what grand words to say ! Or maybe it was Iier 
invention ! " cried Archie, as a movement caught his ear, which 
drew his wild eyes to Evelyn. He stood staring at her for a 

moment in silence. "It would not bo so unnatural ii ■' 

her invention," ho said. 

13 a moment of awful silence— for great though the 

a in Rowland's accusation, the fury of the unjustly 

,s greater. It was a storm against which no lesser 

sentiment could stand. The slight nntrained figure of the lad 

rose to strange might and force, no softness in it or pliancy. Ho 

[ stood fiercely at bay, like a wild aniniftl, panting for breatlu 

I And the father made no reply. He sat staring, silenced by tho 

I responBe, which was a kind of fiercer echo of hia own passion. 

r 'HTou have nothing to say, it appears," said Archie, witb quick 

breathing, "and I will say nothing. I will go to the place I was 

brought up in. I will not run away. And then yo can send 

your warrant, or whatever you call it, to arrest me. 1 will bide 

the worst you can do. Not a step will I move till you send to 

take me. You will find me there night or day. Good-bye to 

ye," he said abruptly. A momentaiy wavering, so slight that it 

— B scarcely perceptible, moved him, ono of those instantan- 

is impulses whicli sometimes cliange the whole character of 

life — a temptation he thought it — to cry "father! father," to 

appeal against this unimaginable wrong. But he cruslied it on 

the threSiold of bis mind, and turned to the door. 

" Archie ! " cried Evelyn in despair, rushing after him. 
"Archie I I believe eveiw word you say." 

He took no notice of her, nor of the hand with which she 
grasped his sleeve, but pausing, looked round for a moment at 
nis father, then he fiung open tho door, disdaining even to close 
it after him, and walked quickly away. 

"James! — for God's sake go after him, stop him. James! 

James 1 for the lovo of God " 

" Y© mean the devil ! " said Eowland, quickly, " that put all 
that into his head." 

He rose np and took the cheque from tho table, but, perceiving 
the stain of the tear, threw it down again, as if it had stung 
him. There are some things that fiesh and blood cannot boar, 
and the great blot of moisture upon that guilty paper was one 
of them. It all but unmanned this angry father. "Put tiiat 
thing away, lock it np, put it out of my sight," he said, with a 
quivering in his throat. 

Ife had no doubt of his son's guilt. He had known other 
cases in which a fury of injured innocence .liad been the best 
way of meeting an accusation. And yet tliere was somethiug 
in Archie's passion which, while it roused his own, penetrated 
him with another strange contradictory feeling— was it almost 
approval, of the bearing of the boy T But not on so slight tm 
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atwiinentas thatwas heshaken in hisforegone Ci _._. _ 

■walked up and down the room, curiously made into a sort C 
public, comfortless, unprotected plitce by the flinging open o_., 
tlie door, and presently negun to speak, flinging broken sentencea 
from him. Tlie hull, with its decorations, tlie waxed and shining 
floor, with a braken flowor, a fallen card, a scrap of ribbon, 
dropped upon it here and there, that air of the banquet-hall 
deserted wnich is always so sug stive, formed the background 
to hia moving figure. And even Evelyn, in her absorption in 
tho wild tragic excitement of this domestic drama, did not tliinic 
of the steaithj^ servants moving about, and tjio eager ears so 
intent upon picking up some indication of what the trouble 
might be. 

He knows very well," said Rowland. " Oh, he knows very 
well that I will never have him arrested or do anything to dis- 
grace my own name. It's cheap, cheap, all that nravado about 
waiting till I send to take him ; ho might wait till doomsday, 
as he well knows. Hold your tongue, Evelyn. It's well your 
part to defend him, when ne had the grace to say it was your 
invention." 

"Poor boy, poor boy! he did not know what he was 
saying." 

Are you so sure of that! He knew what he was saying, 
every word. He's a bold hand— it's a superior way when the 
artist can do it — I've seen the thing before. Injurea pride, and 
virtue— oh, virtue rampant I That never lift»i a thouglit. nor 
could understand whatwickednoBsmeant. I have seen it before. 
And cheap, cheap all yon about waiting til! I sent tho police- 
man, when he knows I would not expose my name, not for more 
than he's worth a tliousand times over. WortJi 1 he's worth 
nothing ; and my name, my name that is known over two con- 
tinents— and more ! That's wjiat you would call irony, isn't it)" 
said Eowlandj with his harsh laugh. "Irony ! I'm not a man 
of much reading, but I've seen it in books. Irony I — a name 
known over half the world ; tliough, perhaps, I shouldn't be 
the man to say it And foi^^d ! forged by the man's own son 
that made it." 

"James, for God's sake 1 It was not Archie. 1 beli 
word he said." 

"That the whole thing was your invention 1 " said Rowland. 
"That's what he said; tlie rest was rubbish, I remember timt. 
And you believe every word ? You are a fool, like m 
— and many men too. TJiat old sage, as ye call him, 
though people cry oat. Mostly fools ! it was said ! 
though. Men walk in a vain ehow, and disquiet themseb 
vain. They lay up riches, and know not who is to gather thera. 
Was there ever such a fool as me to keep tliinldng of my boy, 
my little callant, as I thought, and never once to rememlier that 
he was growing up into a low-lived lout allthe tima" 

"Archio is not so," said Evelyn. "He is not soj his &ult 
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are on tim ontside. He did not do this, I never believed lie did 
it. James, yon will never liave been a fool till now if you let 
the boy go." 

" Ban ! he has no intention of going. You take the like of 
that in earnest. He will go to his oed and steep it off, and then 
— to-morrow's a new day. I am dead-tired myself," said Row- 
land, atretchinK his arms ; " as tired jib a do^. I'll sleep till one, 
though I've had enough to munler sleep. No, no. he'll not go ; 
yon's all cheap, cheap, because he knows I will do nothing 
against him. You are a fine creature, Evelyn, but you are no 
■wiser than the rest. Qood-night, my dear, I am going to 
bed," 

I " Without a word of comfort to Iiim, James ? " 
' "Comfort ! he wants no comfort. And if he did," said Eow- 
land with a smile of misery, "it would be hard to come to me 
for it, who liave none to ^ive. If you know anybody that has 
that commodity to part with, send them to that boy% father, — 
send them to the man that has had the heart taken out of him. 
I am going to my bed," 

He went slowly up-stairs, and then, for the first time, Evelyn 
flaw the butler, Saunders, within hearing, though busily em- 
plfwed, with one or two subordinates, in putting out the lights 
and closing the sjiuttors. She watclied her husband, witli his 
slow, unelastic step, eoing one by one up the long flight of 
steps. He had never learned to subdue his energetio step, and 
take them less than two together before. She was almost glad 
to see those signs of exhaustion. The fervour of his passion 
had dropped. He would, perliajKi, turn aside, she thought, to 
Archie's room, and would understand his son, and the two might 
meet heart to heart at last, 

Evelyn waited a long time, shiveringand cliill in those dismal 
lioura of the morning. Siie saw the servants conclude tlieir 
work and go away unwillingly to tlieir rest. Slie sat down in 
the library, with the rooni open to the dark, desolated hall, in 
which only a faint light was left burning, and listened to all 
tjie creakiugs and rustlings that seemed to run through the still 
and sleeping house. No one came. Had his father, aftev all, 
gone to Ills door and made peace 1 Had the tired boy fallen 
asleep in spite of himself t Had it all been vapouring, as James 
said 1 She waited in her ball dress, with a i-ough woollen shawl, 
the first she could find, wrapped about her ; and the lamp, 
bnming with a steady, monotonous light, throwing a lengthened 
gleam upon the dark curtains of the glass door. 

It had all been almost as she thought. Rowland had paused, 
his feet had almost carried him, his heart, yearning, had almost 
forced lum to Archie's room to make a last appeal, perhajjs to 
listen, perhaps to understand. But he would not allow himself 
to be moved by impulse, and turned heavily in the othei- 
direction to his own room, where lie fell, as he had prophesied, 
heavily asleep. And Archie, tired beyond description, his very 
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passion unable to resiHt tlie creeping languor in liis brain, had 
almost gone to sleep too, leaning his head against the bed, in 
the attitude in which hn had thrown himsBlf down in order that 
he might try to understand tliis new mystery. But in this he 
wax not Eucceasful, for after a. minute or two, the sound of the 
heavy step, whicji was his father's, startled him, and he became 
more wide-awake than ever, listening with a beating heart 
wondering would he come. He heard the pause, and wondered 
more and more. When Rowland took the other direction, Archie 
spranff to hia feet and began hurriedly to change hia dress. It 
took niin ft considerable time to do this, for his fingers wore 
trembling, and his whole being shaken. He Jiad to pull every- 
thing out of iiis drawers to lind the old shabby coat which he 
had worn when he first came to Hosmore. The room looked as 
if it had been scattered in scorn or frenzy with everything he 
possessed. Hut that was not Archie's meaning. He got his old 
suit at last, and put it on, tossing liis evening clotlies into a. 
comer. He took off the watch his father had given him, and 
denuded Idmaelf of everything that had come to liini since 
Rowland returned home. Poor Archi^ liis humiliation was 
coin|)lete. Tlie old clothes seemed to bring back the old mien, 
and it was tlie lad of the Sauchiehatl Itoaa, and not the young 
gentleman of Rosmore, who, seeing that the lights were out and 
all the house silent, stepped out of the chaos of his desolated 
bedch&mber and took his way down-stairs. 

There was a jar upon the great staircase, the sound tiirilling 
through the silence, of a slip upon some hardened plank, and 
Evelyn awoke with a start from a troubled doze. She drew lier 
shawl close round her, for it was very cold, the coldest moment 
of the night just before dawn. She had drawn the curtain half 
over the library-door, that the light might not betray her, and 
3 only by the dim rays of the night lamp in the hall that 
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door. He had liis hand upon 
caught his arm in her handi 

"Archie ! where 
this hour of the nil 

" Is it you, Mrs. Rowland ? " he said with a start, 
known that anybody was up, I should not have cor 

" Thank God you did not know. Archie, where a 
out of your father's house 1 " 

" My father's house I " he said with a faint laugh. " But why 
go over it again 1 vou were there, and you heard the whole." 

"And you heard, me 1" 

"You I I was not thinking of you," he said with a contempt 
fhich was purely matter-of-fact and natural, meaning no 
iffence. 

" Ne\'ertheless you hcai-d what I said.'' 

He paused a little and then said, "Yes, I suppose I did. 1 
■emembor something, but what does all that matter now 1" . 
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" It matters haviiie a frioiid always at hanii, to iiot« evevy- 
thiiig. OJi, my boy, aon't go, >Stay and work it out — stay and 
prove who Jias done it. Arcliie, take my advice." 

" Wliy should I, Mrs. Rowland 1 I have always tliouglit yow 
were my enemy," 

" Very falsely, very falsely I " she cried. " Arcliie, I promised 
to your mother I would do all to you that a woman who was 
not your mother could do." 

"You promised to my mother I Wliat do you know alxiut 
my iitother ) It is getting late and I should be on the i-oad ; let 
me go." 

Slie was holding his arm with both her hands. And she was 
not his enemy. Hia heart waa charged with wrathj and grievous 
against her, but he would not think she waa his enemy any 
more — and liis mother — ^tiie name startled him, and there was 
sonietliing in the close contact with this beautiful lady and the 
pressure of her hands, that gave Archie a bewildered new sens- 
ation in the midat of his rage and misery. The very sense of 
her superiority — that auporiority that had been so humiliating, 
ao sore a subject, and her beauty which he had never appreciated, 
but which aomehow came in to amaze yet touch him, as with 
the deep curves round her anxious eyes, pale with watching and 
trouble, she held him and kept him back on the threshold of tho 
friendless world, all evident in the surpriae which penetrated 
through Archie's wretchedness. Was it tlie promise of some- 
thing better at the bottom of the deepest wrong of them all 1 

"I don't know what you mean — about my mother — " he said. 

" I promised her," said Evelyn, the tears dropping from lier 
eyes, " when I first caught sight of this house, which should 
have been hers, — I promised her, that you should be cared for, 
as if ahe were here. 

"What was that!" he said, "something touched me — what 
was that t Who is it ( la there aome one playing tricks here ? " 

He worked himself out of her grasp, turning to the other 
side, where there was no one or anytliiiiK to be seen. It was 
the darkest hour of the night, and the coldest and most dreary, 
though indeed, it was already morning, and in many a humble 
house about the inhabibiota were already awake and stirring. 
But there was a stillness in the deserted hall, as if some one 
had died there, and all the revellera had fled from the deserted 
place. He searched about the side of the hall, peering and 

f:x)ping in the feeble miserable light, but came back to where 
velyn stood, coming close to her, ahivering, with a scared and 
blanched face. 
"Somebody touched me, on my shoulder," he said in a very 

"You have liad no sleep. Your nerves are excited. Go back, 
go back, my poor boy. to your bed and sleep." 

'■ No, never when that has been said against me — never — i£ 
there was not another house in the vrorld. 
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"Archie, my dear, wo must keep our sense imd our )ieadB 
clear. Whoever has dona it, must snow and be on the watch 
to oKciipe, and you must see that you must Ite cleured ; it must 
]je made quite plain as the light of day." 

"I will never be deared, he said, shaking hia head. "My 
father will never say that lie was wrong, and how should I find 
out 1 I am not clever to be a detective. There aro things tliat 
are never found out. No, there's no light of day for me. Aunt 
Jean will take me in, and I will go to the foundry and work, as 
he did. But I will never be tiie man he was," the boy said with 
a sort of forlorn pride in the father who had thrown him off, 
" Mark you. I thins inaybo you are good as well as bonnie, and 
far better tiian the like of us. If I had known sooner, it might 
have been different. Let me go." 

"Oh, boy, boy I you must be cleared, and you won't stay and 
do it," she criecL grasping his arm agnin. 

Ho unloosed her hands with a certain roughness yet tender- 
ness. "Let me go," he said. "I Awill ^o, there is nobody on 
earth that can stop me." He undid the iron bar that held, the 
door with tierce haste, paying no attention to her pleading 
and dung the big door open, letting in the cliill morning air, 
which uped like u meissengev unseen swiftly through the hall 
and up the stairs, and driving Mrs. Howland back with a chill 
that went to her heart. 

Archie stepped out into the dark world. Over the mouth of 
the locli where the current of the great river swept its waters 
in, there was a faint trembling of whiteness, wluch meant a 
new day. He did not feel the cold or any shock from it, but 
instead of hurrying forth as might have been looked for, 
lingei-ed, standing outside a moment, with his face turned 
towards that lightness in the east^ Evelyn wrapped her shawl 
more closely round her and followed him, stanuing upon the 
step of the door to make a last effort. But ho paid no attention 
to what she said. He stood lingering on the gravel absorbed 
in his own thoughts. Then he came up to her again close, as 
if he had for the first time remarked lier presenca " Do you 
think," he said, "it could be /ler, to give mo heart!" and then 
without waiting for a reply, he turned away. 

Cold and startled and shivering, Evelyn watched his retiring 
figure till it was lost in the darkness, and then closed the door, 
with a heart that was fluttering and sick in her breast. He had 
said many strange things— things which almost mode it possible 
that ho was not so innocent as she thought, and yet he was 
innocent, he must be innocent I Slie crossed the dark haJl with 
a. tremor in her weariness and exhaustion. It needed not the 
darkness to veil an ethereal spirit. Had Mary been there I 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 



Nut a word was said of Archie in. the house of llosinoi'o until 
the tired and still sleepy party assembled to breakfast. Evelyn, 
wlio had not closed her eyes till daylight, had slept late, and 
liiid not been disturbed ; and lier husband had no opportunity 
of quostioiiitig )ier, had he been disposed, until they met at the 
breakfast -tabic. The rest of the party were all assembled when 
she Ciime in— Eowland himself invisible beliind hia newspaper, 
and taking no notice, while the others were talking as gaily as 
usual, without any sign of being moved by any knowledge of a 
catastrophe. Eddy Saumarez indeed had dark lines under hia 
eyes, but liis talk was endless as ever. He gave Mrs. Rowland 
a quick and keen look of investigation as she came in, bat Eddy 
was the last person in her thoughts, and she did not even 
observe tlie glance. The conversation, in due course of the 
table, ran on without much interruption from the straocera, 
who dropped in one by one, and to whom the mistress of the 
house gave all her oare. 

"Archie was magnificent with Lady Jean," said Eddy. "I 
never saw anything so good as hia bow. He put liia feet 
together like a French dandy of the last century. We'vu lost 
the art in our degenerate days." 

" Oh," said Marion, " that was nothing wonderful, for it waa 
a Frenchman that we got our danf ing from, Archie and me. He 
used to play a little fiddle and caper about. Some people 
thought he was old-fashioned — the MacColis— but they were 
just as ignorant I He taught me that way of doing my steps, 
you know" — and Marion sprang up, lifting a fold of her dress 
to exhibit a neat foot pointed in a niatmer wliich presumably 
lier former partner had admii-ed. 

"Oh yes, I know — you danced young Cameron's heart away. 
t As for mine, it is weU known I havo got none. But did you 
I see him in the reel 1 By Jove, he sprang a foot from the Boor," 

"Who is liim!'' said Rosamond — -"Mr. Kowland or Mr. 
Cameron — you might make your descriptions more clear." 

" Oh, Archie ! No. He wanted lightness perhaps a little in 
the waltzes, but the reels lie performed like one to the manner 

"Oh, I don't know,'' said Marion, "tliat he was more born to 
one than to the other. We've danced very few reelsj if tliat is 
what you mean. Waltzes and polkas, and so forth, is wliat we 
were learned to dance — just like otiier people. But it is true 
that Archie waa never so good at it as — ■^" 

Marion paused with a feeling of lier stepmother's eyes upon 
her, though indeed Mrs. Rowland was far too much occupied 
by the otner guests, even had lier mind been less troubled, to 
have any perception of tlie chatter going on at her aide. 
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"It is siLvnge^" siiid Itosamond, " but it has a kind of sense U 
it ; wherena eoiiig round and round is delirious, but it hiis non 
One enjoys dancinfr very trucIi, but onB ia rather asharaed of 
after it is over. Wliy sliould one spend liours doing nothir 
but go round and roundl When you look on und dont danc 
it is silly beyond anything in t!io world." 

" I dure Bay the wallflowers think so," said Eddy. " But th» 
would not if they could get partners," 

" That is the worst of it," said Eosamond reflectively. " PrOi 
Imbly tjiey ara far the nicest people in the room. I thought 
Inst night we were all like the little figures on the barrel-orgai 
that used to play under our nui'sery windows, going round am 
round till it made one giddy to see them. And to think tha 
people with other tilings in their minds should go like that : 
whole evening ; and alt the trouble tliat was taken to )>repav 
for tjiem, and all the trouble to make things rational aguin, a,n» 
only know perhaps in the midst of all the nonsense " 

" What — m the midst of all the nonsense. Miss Saumarez % 
said Mr. Rowland, suddenly laying down liis paper, ■whid 
had much the effect of a gun suddenly fired into the midst d 
them, for it was very rarely that he interfered in the conversn 
tion of the young members of the party. His fact witid 
always had a weather-beaten tone, was flushed and redder thao 
usual, wiiicli is the unattractive way in wjiich some middle- „-^j_ 
peoplQ ahow their trouble, iostead of tlie mora interestiaj 
metnod of young folk. 

"Oil notliing, said Eosamond a little startled, and answer-' 
ing like any shy girl suddenly finding herself called to book,. 
She recovered her courage, however, and continued : "I meoQ 
it looks silly to see everybody twirling and twirling as if thej 
had nothing to do or think of, when they must have things t 
think of, even in the midst of a ball." 

Eowland throw down his paper and rose from lus seat. " Ym 
are about right-, however yon came about your knowledge," b 
said, and walking to the window stood with his large bod 
turned towards tnem, staring out and seeing iiotliing ; indeoi 
as the windows of the dining-room looked only into the shrul) 
beries, there was nothing but trees and bushes to see, 

"It is not tlie fashion," said Eddy, "to wear your heart <n 
your sleeve, thank heaven. And society's the best of disciplin 
in that way. When a man's hit, he must blubber out ion 
before the crowd like a child ; I am always at my funniee 
when I'm haidest hit — and as for the Governor, Rose, you kno' 
when he's bad by the way he laughs at everything. By the way, 
cried Eddy, "what's become of Eowland, the lazy beggar 
doesn't lie mean to come dowo-stairs to-day 1 " 

"Archie was always lazy in the morning," wiid Marion, "m 
never could get him up." 

" Young Mr. Kowlaiid should have a long allowance," said 
lady who had been absorbed in her letters, " for he haa doub 
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work Inst niglit. Ho wna ubiquitous, finding pavtnera, finding 
places, doing everything. You sliould have heard Lady Jean. 
He fairly won her heart." 

"And mine too," cried Lady Marchtanka from the other end 
I of the tiible, who was known, to copy Lady Jean faithfully in 
I all lier strongly expressed opinions. 

"That would show, according to Sanmarez," said a young 
man laughing, "that to show himself so lively, he must have 
had something on Ida mind." 

Rowland turned round fixim the window at whicli he stood, 
and gave a keen look at the careless young speaker wlio had 
just appeared, then I'etumed to his contemplation of the some- 
what gloomy landscape without. 

"Are you studying the weather, James?" aaid Evelyn from 
her place at the head of the table. 

" That's not a sabject that repays contemplation in this 
country, Mrs. Rowland," said Sir John Marchoanks with his 
mouth full. 

" It wants variety, it's always raining : the glass may aay 
what it likes, but you're sure oi that." 

" The glass," said another gentleman, atrolling towards tlie 
window to join the laii'dj " lias little efiect in this district. But 
just for the fun of the thing, Rowland, what does it sayt" 

Jamea Rowland was not a man who wore hia heart on liis 
sleeve, but neither had he that super-admirable discipline of 
society which rouses the apirits to special force in order to con- 
ceal a calamity. He turned round upon the inquirer aomewhat 
sharply: "The fun of the thing? I see no fun in the thing. 
Corn still out on those high-lying fields, and frost in the air, anil 
the glass falling : it's not funny to me." 

Nothing was funny to him at that moment, to look at his 
flushed and clouded face. He had held himself infer some time. 
but the tension was unbearable. Was Archie coming, and all 
as usual 1 was he sulking in his room? was he — terrible question 
—gone; gone for ever out of his father's house! His trouble 
took, as in so manv middle-aged minds, the form of acuta 
irritation. And yet he did his best to restrain himself. 

" Oh, that's true," said the other, somewhat disconcerted. 
" Perhaps we don't think enough of tlie poor bodies' bit fields. 
But they should learn better than to put com there. You will 
find no decent farmer doing that." 

" Corn's but a delusion at the best, in these days," aaid a 
country gentleman with a sigh. 

" But if we are going out to tako you your luncheons to the 
hill," cried the pretty Miss Marchbanks, "we must be aure of 
the weather. Oh, I am not going out upon tlie hill if it rains, 
to go over my ankles in every bog." 

Rowland had turned from the window and waa looking round 
the table with a faint hope of Finding hia son there. He had 
tried to smooth out hia troubled countenance, and at this speech 
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he contrived to smil". " I will go and consult tlie bi^ gliiss in 
tlie hall for your satisfaction, Miss March banks,'' he said. 

" Oil, do, do ! how kind you are ! and we'll all come too," cried 
the Kirl. But he did not wnit for this undeairable result. What 
a refief it was toescape, to get beyond reach of al! those inquisi- 
tive looks, to reach the shelter of the room wluch no one invaded. 
Hb hid himself behind the lieavy curtains and the closed door, 
only in time to escape the invasion of tlie light-hearted company, 
whose voices and footsteps he could hear coming after him. He 
had purposely refrained from asking any questionB about Archie, 
not willing to betray his uneasiness to the servants. His wife 
had remained longdown-staira after him,but even with her, who 
knew everytiiing, he waa reluctant to ask any questions ; and 
she had been asleep when he was roused by the movement in 
the house to the saining of a. new day. He knew nothing — 
nothing from the time when, with angry despair, he had gone 
up-staira and wavered for a moment at Archie's door. All he had 
wanted then was to pour out upon the boy the bitterness of his 
heart. But now the snatches of broken sleep which hod come 
to him refreshing him against his will, and the enforced quiet 
of the night, and the new beginning of the day, had worked 
their natural effect. A longing came into his mind to di'eam it 
all over again, to seS if perhaps there might be any fact to 
support the boy's vehement and impassioned deniaL No, no, 
he said to himself, there could be no proof — none ! Some dis- 
graceful secret must lie beneath. It was not in Archie's nature 
(which was kind enough— the fool had a good heart and faithful 
enough to his friends) to have refused to help his old comrade 
without some reason. Perhaps, Howland thought, this was to 
do that — the fool I he had no sense about money. It might have 
been for this purpose — a good putposej a thing he had himself 
taunted him for not doing. The perspiration came out in great 
beads on his bi-ow^a cold dew of pain. Could it be for this 
that he had made hiuiself a criminal ! or had he not done it at 
alii But that was impossible. Who else could have done itt 
It would be easy for nim whose own handwriting resembled 
his father's, whose appearance with so large a cheque would 
have occasioned no suspicion. It had been a little pleasure to 
Kowland, and wanned his heart with a sensation or the mys- 
terious bond of nature, to £ud that, tliough he liad nothing to 
do with his son's education, Archie's nandwriting had resembled 
hia. And now the recollection struck him like a sharp blow. 
And then the son^who could wonder that he came with so large 
a cheque t But no, it was not he that had cashed the chequ^ 
for it had been wondered over, and young Farquhar— confounii 
youngFarquhar ! — no doubt souio shadypuppy doing well, good 

as tliey always are these fellows to contrast witli He had 

thrown himself into his chair, but now he got up again and 
walked about the room. That the bank people should be so 
anxious to cover young Farquhar at the cost of Archie — It ■» 
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not tliat ; lie knew there was something wanted to comiileta tlio 
iogic of thiit, but it came to the same thing. To tranafix his 
own heart witli ten tliouaand wounds, to ruin the boy^forwhat 
■was it but ruin to the boy, wiiatever came of it, not a, trick and 
frolic as the young fool pretended to think, but ruin, ruin, all 
the same— for the sake of young Parquhar, to save a little delay 
in his advancement ! Good Lord ! how disproportioned things 
were in this life I 

He was standing by the fii-e, idly iookiug at tlie calendar on 
his mantelpiece, which marked tlio date SSth of October, a 
date he never forgot, when the door was cautiously opened and 
Saunders, the butler, came in, closing it again carefully aftei" 
him. There was something in the man's eyes which already told 
half his tale. 



Itowland did not probably know these lines or anything like 
them, but he watched Saunders' approach with the same feeling. 
Tlie butler came quite up to him and spoke in a low voice, as 
jf he were afraid of being heard. " I b^ your pardon, sir," lie 
■aid ; "I thought I had better let you know ; Mr. Archibald, 
I air, — I'm thinkine he has been called away suddenly." 

"What)" cried Eowland, holding by the marble of the 
chimney-piece, and feeling as if a touch would bring him down, 

"Mr. Archibald, sir — I'm thinking ha must have had some 
sudden calL His room ia lying in great disorder, and his bed 
lias not Iwen slept in this night. ' 

He held by the marble of the ehimney-piece for a full minute 
liefore he came to himself : and then hia lips hanging a little 
loose, his voice a little thick—" Do you mean that my son — is 
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a audden call," said the man, with instinctive 
endeavours to lessen the shock. "He's left no message. And 
there's the gentlemen all intent upon the shooting, and ftie ladies 
to go with their luncheon— — " 

Rowland paused for another minute before he spoke. Then 
he said, " Mr, Archie had to start veiy early for Glasgow on 
business. It was only settled last night— something about that 
messenger, you remember, Saunders, that came into the middle 
of the ball and looked so frightened." His voice became easier 
as it went on, and lie laughed at this recollection. "As I could 
not go myself, I sent my son. He may be detained a day or two. 
Just go to Mr. Saumarez and ask him, with my compliments, if 
he would take Mr. Archie's place. Is Roderick ready ? " 

" Oh, yea, sir ; quite ready and waiting. It's a thought late : 
all the gentlemen nave been a little late this morning. 

" What can you expect, Saunders, after a ball 1 You can tell 
Mrs. Rowland I would like to see her as soon as she has a 
moment to spara'' ^ 
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It was so then : without peinedy. Archie )iad gone— gone— 
not tied ; that could never be said of him ; gone to wait for the 
police coming to arrpst liim for forgery, as if that would ever be, 
Ood I his boy — Mary's boy — the only son ; wliom t!ie ladies had 
been praising no for his conduct last night ; wJiora Lady Jean, 
they aiid — Lady Jean who was so ill to please, who was not an 
easy person — and he was gone. Rowland felt his heart in liia 
breast as heavy as a stone. It had been beating very irregularly, 
aometinios loudly, sometime.s quieted down for a raoraentj now 
it seemed to stop and lie heavy, like a stone. He waited till lie 
heard the ladies' voices die awa,y, the men come out to the door 
■where Uoderick was awaiting them, and saw the start fi-oni liis 
window, himself unseen, feeling a kind of contempt in Jiis misery 
for tlie men who are so easily amused. Old men, too ; Sir John, 
OS old as himself, so easily amused I but then, perhaps, there 
was no son in ttiis case to make his father's life a burden to him. 
" Has he daughters t " old Lear said, as if a man liad no right to 
be mad who bad not. As for Kir Jolin, tramping along in his 
knickerbockers, an older man than Bowland, he had no son ; 
and yet the father, unhappy, felt a sort of contempt for him so 
easily amused, while others were too sick at heart to bear the 
light. He went out of his room when the coast was clear, and 
went to Archie's room, which lay in the disorder it had been 
found in by the servant who went to call him in the morning ; 
the drawers all open, the things thrown about. Nothing could 
be more dismal than the aspect of the room in this abandonment. 
It is terrible at all times to enter the empty room of any one 
whom we love, especially when its owner is sick or in trouble. 
The unused bed cold, as it it were never to be employed more ; 
the air of vacancy ; the emptiness and silence, have an effect ot 
suggestion more overwhelming than any simple fact. And 
Archie's room was not only empty, it was abandoned, Hia 
father turned over the things upon the table in the miserable 

fjreoccupation of his mind, not knowing what he did, and then 
ifted a handful of papers, including Arcnie's cheque-book, which 
was lying there. " How careless of Archie ! " he said, mechanic- 
ally, as he carried them away. There was no real intention of 
carrying them away. He had not, indeed, thought on the 
subject at all, but took them up almost unawares, 

Evelyn put her hand within his arm as he crossed the hall to 
his room, and accompanied liim there. She told him that Ai-chie 
had gone, but in what temper and disposition, softened, as she 
thought and hoped, and he listened with his head bent down, 
saying nothing. He was angix y^t he was soothed that she 
should be on Archie's side. " You take his part against your 
husband," he said roughly, but he loved her better for it tlian if 
rfie had taken his part against Jiis son. There are artifices of 
the heart which it is well to know. And he sat heavily thinking 
for some time after she had ended her tale. Then he saidabmptly, 
"I gave you yon cheque to keep. Give it me back, plea""" 
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, Eveiyn opened tlio di-aworof a little ornamental escritoire, in 
which she had locked that fatal paper, and gave it to her hus- 
I band, Kowland was a strong man, and lie was not emotional, 
but tlie sight o£ the two round marks wliich were on the paper 
with broken edges, when the tears Jiad pleaded unawares with 
theit: weight of saltness and bittemesB the rage and horror of the 
I boy accused, was more than he could bear. He put it down hastily 
I on the table, and for a moment covered his face with hia hands. 
Those tears which anguish and shame had forced from his boy'a 
I eyes— who could have seen them unmoved 1 There was a relent- 
ing, a melting, a thawing of horrible ice about his heart. "If 
he was guilty, he said, in a faltering voice. " Evelyn, if he was 

guilty, do you think- " 

She went and stood behind him, drawing his liead against her 
breast. "You could but forgive him," she said, I'ery low ; "at 
the worst — at the worst." 

"Come," he said, after that moment of emotion ; " it is just a 

question of business after all. I'kis was never taken from any 

book of mine. You see the difference — -" He opened a drawer 

, and drew out his cheque-book, pointing to her the numbers. 

I The cheque was numbered in much more advanced numerals 

I than Mr. Eowland's book. " That's notliing in itself," he added, 

I " for I might have borrowed a cjieque from some one, or got it 

at the bank, if I had been wanting for money then, I might 

have got it from — anybody that banks there. Archie— I might 

have got it from Archie. As he spoke his eye fell suddenly 

upon liis son's cheque-book which he had brought from the 

empty room. He took it up and opened it almost with a smile. 

But the first glance struck liim with a strange alarm. He gave 

a frightened look up at her, throwing ba^k his head for a 

moment, then began slowly to turn over the pages. What an 

office that was ! Evelyn stood behind, looking over his shoulder, 

feeling that the moment of intolerable crisis had come. 

The smile was fixed upon hia face ; but it changed its cha- 
racter, and got to be the cynical smile of a demon upon that 
honest face. Over and over went the quivering long leaves of 

the pink cheques in his trembling lingers, and then 

"Jamea^ Jame^ ! " 

He put it in the place from which it had been torn, a scrap of 
the perforated line had been left on the side of the foil, and 
fitted with the horrible precision of such things. He laid it 
there exact, rag to rag, then gave her a triumphant glance, and 
broke into a fit of dry and awful laughter, such as the trembling 
woman, whom he pushed away from hun, had never heard 
before, 

" There ! " he said, " there ! and what do you think of that, 
and your brave young hero now ) " 

It seemed to Evelyn as if her spirit and courage were entirely 

fDne from her, and she could never hold up her head again. 
ha had i-ecoiled when he pushed her away, but now came 
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tremblingly back,andlookodatitagAtadetath-warraDt. All I B. 
delusion— no fancy— it was as aloar as the cold dreary dayligh(__ 
that poured in upon them through the great window — as oleav 
as that Mary's boy, wlio had looked so honest, who had faced 
Ids accuser with such rage of upright indignation, who had 
approached with such an unsuspecting look of innocence, as 
clear as that the boy 

" No, no, no I " she cried out, " I will not beliei'e my senses, 
James 1 There is something in it more than we know.' 

"Ay I he said. "Ay, I well believe that— something more 
than you and me know, or perhaps could understand — though 
he's hut twenty. Do you hear, Evelyn — only twenty, witli 
plenty of time " 

" Yes," she cried, clasping her husband's hand, upon wliich her 
tears fell heavily, " plenty, plenty of time, thank God, to repent." 

" To do more, and to do worse," he said, " Kepent I I believe 
in that when I see ii — but never before. Plenty of time to drag 
down my honour to the dust — to make my name a byeword — 
to lay my pride low. Oh, plenty of time for that, and a good 
beginning. ' 

He took a large envelope out of one of the drawers of the 
table at which he was sittm^, and methodically arranging the 
cheque in the place from winch it had been torn, at the end of 
the book, placed the cheque-book in the envelope, and fastening 

''t,hi 



1, locked it into a pnvatedra 



" There I " he said. 'Hhat is done with, Evelyn, We'll say no 
more about it. Well just disperse, my dear, you to your farm 
and me to my inei-chandise. The incident is over. It's ended, 
and done with. If we can forget it, so much the better. It's 
not very long to have Jiad the delusion of a— a^son in the house. 
It's well it has been so short a time. Now that chapter's closed, 
and there's no more to be said." 

"James ! you will not abandon tho boy for tho first error^ 
the first slip!" 

"Error^slip! I would like to know what kind of a moral 
code you have," he said with a smirk. "An error would be — 
perliaps staying out too late at night— perhaps forgetting him- 
self after dinner. I would not cast him off tor a slip like that. 
And if he asks me for money, he shall ha^'e it, enough to keep 
him. But as for the slip of a lad of twenty who signs another 
man's name to a cheque for a thousand pounds ■ - 

"Oil, what does the sum matter?" she cried, 

e sum matters — nothing. I would have made a coat of 



thousand pounds, like old Jacob in the Bible. Ay, tjiat and 
more. But never mind, it's all passed and over, Evelyn. My 
r, you have behaved tlirough it all like an angel. God bless 



you for it. Now go away and leave me to my business, and wo 
will never mention it again." 

" I do not consent to that, James. I will mention him many 
times again," 
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" Then you. will force me to keep out of your reach, my dear," 
her husband cried. And yet he was thankful to her for what 
she said, thankful to the bottom of his heart. 

Thua Archie disappeared, and the waters closed over hia head 
— but not silently or without commotion. The men went out to 
the hill and made tolerable but not very good bag3 ; the ladies 
took them their luncheon, and there was a very merry party 
among the heather, but when two came together they asked 
CHch other, " What has become of the son I" or "What have 
thev done with Archie J" and the incident was as far from being 
ended as human incident ever was. 



' CHAPTER XXXVII 

Ip any one thinks that such eventa can come to pass in a 
house, and the servants remain unaware of the movement and 
comraotionj I can only say that these persons are little ac- 
quainted either with human nature, or the peculiar emotions 
and interests called forth by domestic service. As certain 
members are kept in exercise by certain kinds of action, so 
there are certain sets of mental and moral fibres that are nioved 
by the differing conditions of existence, and no one is more 
completely and continuously in operation than those of intei-est, 
curiosity, and that mixture of liking and opposition which 
naturally actuato one set of human creatures towards the other 
set of human creatures who are immediately over them, and 
control and occupy all their movements. It gives something of 
the interest of a continual drama to life, to watch the compli- 
cated play of human fate going on so near, in circumstances so 
• intimate that it is scarcely possible not to enter into a, certain 
partizanship, and take sides. Thus there were some of the 
servants who were all foe Mr. Archie, and had an instinctive 
certainty that he was being unjustly treated and ill-used, and 
some who held for the master, with a conviction that a young 
son was never to be trusted, and was apt to go astray, as the 
sparks fly upward, by force of nature. Singularly enough, 
though Mrs. I-towland was a considerate and kind mistress, 
good to everybody, and taking a much greater interest in the 
members of ner household than either father or son, nobody 
took her side ; partly because she was, more or less, like them- 
selves, a sort 01 spectator, not one of the first actors in the 
drama ; and still more because she was the stepmother, and 
naturally, according to all traditions, a malignant element 
doing harm to both. The items of fresh information which 
were brought to the upper servants by Saunders, and which 
percolated thi'ougli tlie house by means of an observant foot- 
man, wei-e eagerly seized by the attendant crowd, and rapidly 
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classified under foci or guess, according; to ilR kind, until thi 
superstructure was very remarkable. Naturall^f, the servunl 
liftll knew far bettor what Mr. Rowland wae goiiic to _do thi 
he himself did, and hcid settled tlie career of Archie in evi 
particular before he liad more tlian tho most i-udimeiitBry it 
ot it liimself. 

It is a very poor and eliabby thiug to gossip with servants ^ 
to the habita and ]>Bculiaritie3 of their masters : nothing can bo 
more true than this. But it is very dittioult for a lady not to 
hear, as she can scarcely help hearing, the word dropped by her 
muid— or for a man to arrest in time the I'evelation that falls 
from his attendant in respect to tlie disturbed condition of a 
house. "How could there be much comfort in the house^ my 
lady, when there was a terrible scene in the middle of the night, 
and poor Mr. Archie never in his bed at all, but gone out of the 
house by break of day J" You Imve to be quick indeed, and 
verf much on your guard, to prevent the woman, as she stands 
behind you, from letting loose such an expression as this before 
you can stop her. And still less is a man able to clieck the 
valet who tliinks it so very queer that a gentleman should have 
arrived late on business, and come acared-like into the ball-room 
all in his travelling things. "And they do say, sir, that that's 
why young Mr. Howlaiid lias disappeared this moruiiig, thougli 
the house la full of company," How caji you restrain or ignore 
these communications from the back-stairs] Consequent upon 
a number of such communications was the resolution taken by 
everybody at Rosmore to arrange their departure as early as 
possible on the second day. All felt confused and troubled in 
the dreary rooms in the evening, wliero there was nobody to 
lead the revels, and where the master of the house scarcely took 
any pains to conceal the preoccupation of his mind. Nobody 
could have known, except by the anxious glance she threw now 
and then at her husband, by Mrs. Ilowland's bearing that any- 
thing was wrong, nnd Marion was in her usual spirits, ready to 
do a little solid flirtation (for the young men complained ot 
Marion that she was far from being light in hand) with any 
candidate ; but Rowland gave so broken an attention to what 
was going on, mingled in the conversation so abniptly, and fell 
into such silences between, that it was easy to see how little 
accomplished he was in the art of living, according to its highest 
social sense. Whether it was that, or the hints from below 
stall's, which had reached more or less every member of the 
party, it was certain that it was a party very little at its ease. 
One or two of the bolder guests asked directly for Archie, if he 
was expected home that evening, if he was likely to be long 
detained by his business, etc. ; the more timid did not mention 
his name. "Wliat is the best thing to do," they asked each 
other privately, "when there is trouble of that kind in a 
house V' Lady Marchbanks, who was not generally supposed 
to be a very wise woman, here spoke with autliority out of tlio 
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n witli many brothers. 



just as i£ it were the most natural thing in the world for a 
young man. to be suddenly called away on business, when it is 
well known he boa no business, and his father's house full of 
guests. It's the kindest way." Lady Marchhanks said, and she 
had occasion to know. But tney were all unanimous in finding 
reasons why tbpy must depart next morning after their de- 
lightful visit. Interesting as human complications are to all 
spectators, there are few people who think it right to stay on in 
manifest presence of trouole in tiie house. 

There was one, however, who excelled himself in friendly 
devotion to his hostSj and that was Eddy Saumarez, who took 
upon himself, only with far greater ability than Archie could 
have shown, the work of the son of the house. There was 
every appearance that it would have been a very dull and 
embarrassing evening but for Eddy, who flung liimsolf into the 
middle of att'airs like a hero. He sang, he talked, he arranged a 
rubber in one corner, a game in another, of that semi-intel- 
lectual kind which is such a blessed resource in a country-house, 
and has the hapjjy effect of making dull people think themselves 
clever, Eddylimiself was too clever not to be infinitely bored 
by such contrivances, but he forgot himself and stood up like a 
hero, asking the most amusing questions and eivine the wittiest 
answers when it was liia turn to be badgered, ana keeping the 
eomjiany in such a state of stimulation that even the neaviest 
grew venturesome, and made themselves ridiculous with delight, 
for the amusement of the rest. He even drew a smile from 
r Bowland, who Was too restless for whist, but who came more 
I than once within Eddy's wilder circle of merriment, and was 
• cheated into a momentary foi^tfulness. Wiien the i>arty dis- 
jiersed, having passed, instead of the dull hours they had most 
of them anticipated, an unusually animated evening, Bowland 
came up and laid nia heavy hand on Eddy's shoulder. The 
young man started like a criminal, grew red and grew pale, and 
for once in hia life was so disconcerted that he had not a word 
to say. And yet Rowland's address was of the most flattering 
kind. " I cant tell how much Vm obliged to you," his host 
said. "You've been the life of the house since ever you came. 
Eddy, my man. And to-night I don't know what we should 
have done without you. My wife will, tell you the same thing. 
You've been the saving of us to-night. If ever I can serve you 
in anything— Lord ! Iwould have done that for her, on account 
of her interest in you. But remember now, that on your own 
account, if I ever can be of any service—" 

Eddy shrank back from that touch. He would not meet 
Rowland's eye. He faltered in his answer, he that was always 
so ready. " I don't deserve that you should speak to me so," ha 
Btammered out, " I — I've done nothing, sir. All that I can ask. 
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ia your forgiveness for— for — inflicting bo long a Tiait 
you." 

"Is that all J" said Rowland, with a laugh. ''Then 1 Iio 
you'll make your offence double, and give me twice a: 
for^vB you. Are you bound for the Bmoking-room nc 

"FerhapB I had better go," aavd Eddy, carefully watching tl 
other's eyes. 

" Do, my good lad. I had a disturbed night, and I'm out of 
the habit of keeping late hours. I will not appear myself, if 
you are going — though I dare say they will all go soon to their 
beds to-night." 

"Good-night, sir," said Eddy, "I hope you'll sleep welL" 
There w»s almost a tender tone in the youth's voica h 

"Oh, I'll sleep well enough. I always sleep. Good-night— ■ J 
ana thank you again, Eddy, for backing me up." ■" 

As for Evelyn, she pressed his hand with a grateful look, and 
said also, "Thank you, Eddy," in a soft tone, whicli, for some 
reason or otlier, seemed more than Eddy could bear. He almost 
tore his hitnd from hers, aud turned his baek upon her as thouRli 
Hhe had insulted him, which filled Mrs. Rowland with astoniah- 
iiient ; but vlien there were so many things of importance to 
think of, wliat did Eddy's look matter ! She was glad when the 
girls too said good-night, and left her alone with her husband — 
who, however, was iu no humour for conversation. 

"I'm going to bed," he said. "I can always sleep, thank God. 
Evelyn, if you ever write to that lad's father- — -" 



"In 






*'Well, you might, my dear. It would have been no offence 
to me. I^ not one to sin against my roercies, as if I did not 
know when I had got a good woman. But you might sav the 
lad had been a real stand-by. When you liave a 8on, ana the 
like of that can be said, it's a pity that a man should not have 

the satisfaction " He broke off with a sigh, and walked up 

and down the room with his hands deeply thrust into his 
pockets, and then pulled the heavy curtains aside and looked 
out. It was one of the windows under the coloiniade just where 
the view was— the view throu^li the trees over the triumphant 
Clyde, with its towns and lulls beyond. There was a faint 
glimmer of light in sky and water, which showed where the 
opening was. Ah I this, which had been the star of his life for 
so many years — to what had it turned when it was granted to 
his eager desire T 

" James ! there is notfiing to prevent you from having that 
satisf acti on — yet. " 

He looked at Iter and burst into a hoarse laugh — then, as she 
essayed to speak again, stamped his foot on the caipet in im- 
patience and hurried away. 

An hour later there was a knock at Eosamond's door in the 
stiOnesB of the early withdrawal which last night's dissipation 
had mude general throughout the house. Rosamond was sitting 
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I in her dressing-gown before her fire — thinking of miiny things, 
L Knd particularly of her father's last letter, which lay open upon 
P tile little table oeside her. 

I " Stay as long as yott can," Mr. Sauiaarez said. " It's the best 
E chunce you can have at pi-esent to see a little society, and keep 
I Eddy on the straight." 

Rosamond was not happy, she covild not have told why. It 
was not that Archie was of any importance to her, but there is 
something in the atmosphere of a disturbed and unhappy house, 
which reflects itself in the consciousness of the moat indiiFerent 
guest. She could not think what he could have done. The 
offence of which his father had convicted him the other day 
in the hall, of having refused money to a friend, was of all 
reproaches in the world the most extraordinary to Rosamond. 
Hhe thought with a, laugh that was irrestrainable, of what her 
own father's remark would have been, and the high tone of 
indignation he would have assumed at the folly, nay the crimi- 
nality, of throwing money away. " Where do you expect to get 
morel" he would have asked with righteous wrath, had his son 
been Suspected of such a miserable weakness. But, to do him 
justice, Eddy had no guilty inclinations that way. Curiously 
enough, while Rosamond laughed with the surprised contempt, 
yet respect, of the jxtor for Rowland's liberality, which had, in 
spite of herself, the aspect of "swagger" in the girl's eyes — she 
felt, at the same time, something of the same astoniiihinent, 
mingled with disappointment, tfot Archie should have laid 
himself open to such a reproach. "I should have thought he 
would have given away — everything he had," Rosamond said 
to herself — not as praise, but as a characteristic feature of 
Archie's nature, as she conceived it— and she was disappointed 
that he had not carried out her idea of him, notwithstanding 
that she believed such a procedure to be folly of the deepest 
dye. 

She was consideraUy startled by the knock at the door, and 
still more by seeing Eddy in the silk sm ok ing-suit, which was 
t-oo tliin for this locality. It was perhaps that flimsy dress 
which made him look so pinched and cold, and he came in with 
eager demonstration of his delight at the sight of her fire. 

Mine's gone out an hour ago," he said, "let's get a good 
warm before we go to bed." 

"You have come from the smoking-room," she said; "you 
will fill my room with the smell of your cigarettes. I hate the 
smell of tlie paper worse than, the tobacco." 

"Oh, you're always hating something," said Eddy vaguely. 
And then he added, standing with his back to the fire, looking 
down upon her in her low chair — "It won't matter how it 
smells, for to-morrow we ought to go." 

"To go!" she cried in astonishment. "What new light 
have you got on the subject ! for I have heard nothing of this 
before." 
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"Never mind what you've heard," said Eddy. "Circuiil- 
sbinces hftve arisen — alto§;ether beyond iny contcoL" he added 
with a laugh .it tho familiiir words. "In short, if you must 
know it, Hose, I can't stay here any longei', and tliat in all there 
is about it," ho said. 

"Do you mean now that .\i'chio has got into disgrace! 
How has he got into disgi-acel I can't think what lie can 
have done." 

"I mean — that and other tilings. How should I know what 
he lias done 1 Some of his fatiier's fads. But iu evei-y way 
we'd better go ; everybody is going, and I'm dead-tired of the 
place. Tliere ia not a single thing to do. We shot every bird 
on the hill to-day, and more — anciafter thia burst tliere wont 
be a Houl in the house for months. Probably they have 
themselves visits to pay. I tell you we'd better g 



"Tliey say notliing about vbita to pay," said Kosamond, 
bewildered. "Mrs. Howland said to-day she lioped we would 
stay as long as we pleased : and father is of opinion that if we 
can hang on for another month — well, lie says so. It sai'ea ao 
much expense when the house is shut up." 

"But I tell you I am not going to do it," said Eddy, "what- 
ever the governor chooses to say. You can if you please, but I 
alian't. You may stay altogether if you please. MaiTy Arcliie, 
it would not perhaps be such a bad spec ; and become the 
daughter of the house." He lauglied, but there was not much 
mirth in his laugh. 

" You need not be insulting at least," said his sister. "And 
as for the daughter of the house — the less there is said on that 
aubiect the better, if you are going away." 

"Why I do you think she would mindj" he asked. "Mind 
you, she is not so simple as you tliink. I don't believe she 
cares. If she did, that might iie a sort of a way : but mind 
what I say. Hose— that girl will not marry anybody till she's 
been at Court and seen the world. She might like me a little 

Erhaps — but if she saw her way to anything better — a& 
saven knows she might do easily enough. 0!i, I don't make 
myself any illusions on that subject ! She would drop me like 

"As you would her," said Rosamond, with an air of scorn. 

"Precisely so ; but unless I'm very far mistaken, we meet — 
that little Glasgow gir! and I, tliat am tlie fine flower of civiliza- 
tion — on equal ground." 

"So much the better for her if it is so," said Rosamond. 

"Am I saying anything different! — only I don't tliink there's 
the least occasion to be nervous about little May." 

There was a pause here, and for a moment or two nothing 
was said. A little hot colour had come on Rosamond's faca. 
Waa she perhaps asking herself whether Archie was as easily to 
be let down as his sister, and likely to emancipate himself aj^ « 
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lightly^ But on this suliject, at least, she never s.aid a word. 
She broke silence at last by saying, with a sigh — 

"We have nowhere to go." 

"NoosenHe ; we have the house to go to. I don't say it will 
be very comfortable. Old Sarah ik not a ccrrdon bleu." 

" As if T cared about the cooking ! " 

"But I do," said Eddy ; "and the one that does will naturally 
have more to suffer than the one that doesn't ; but tjiank 
heaven, there's tlie club — and I dare say we shall get oil. The 
end of October is not so bad in town. There's always some 
theatre open— and a sort of people have oouie back." 

" Nobody wo know— ami we have not a penny ; — and father 
willbesoangry, he will send iia nothing. And they are so willing 
to have us hero ; why, Iheard Mr. Rowland aay to you^ — -" 

"Never mind what you iieard Rowland say," said Eddv, 
almost sullenly. "You can stay if you like. But I wont, 
and I can't stop here. Oh ! it's been bad enough to-day ! I 
wouldn't go through another, not for^— " Hero he stopped 
and broke forth into a laugh, which stopped again suddenly, 
leaving him with a dark and clouded countenance — "a thou- 
sand pounds ! " 

"I don't understand you, Eddy," said Rosamond, with an 
anxious look. "You have not been borrowing money ? What 
do you mean by a thousand pounds 1 " 

" Do you think," said Eddy with a short laugh, " that any ono 
would lend me a thousand pounds! That shows how little you 
girls know." 

"If I don't know, it would be strange," said Rosamond, with 
a sigli, "seeing how dreadfully hard it has been to get money 
since ever I can remember. And there ia no telling witli people 
like Mr. Rowland. Didn't you hear him coming down upon 
Archie for not giving his money to some one who was ill 1 
Fancy father talking like that to one of us ! " 

"Tlio circumstances have no analogy," said Eddy. "In the 
first place, we have no money to give : and we want hundreds 
of things that money could buy. Archie and fellows like him 
are quite different — they want nothing, and they've got balances 
at their bankers ; not that he has much of that, poor beggar, 
after all." 

"What do you mean, Eddy!" 

"Well, I mean he's a good sort of fellow if he weren't such 
a fool ;— and I could have thrown some light on his refusal, 
perhaps, if they had asked nie." 

" Oh, why didn't you, Eddy !— when his father was so vexed 

"It was none of my business," said the young man. "And 
Archie is not a. fellow who likes to be interfered with. If I had 
suggested anything, he would probably have turned upon me." 

"' And what was it ! " said Rosamond. " What was the light 
could have thrown)" 
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"Oil, I don't mean to tell you," crietl Eddy; "you have 
notJiine to do with it that I can see. And it is of no use telling 
Ilia fattier, for lie's in a far deeper hole now. Poor old Archie — 
he is an ass, though, or he would never have got into auc;li a 
mess as he is in now. He never can strike a blow in his own 
defence, and never will ; but look here. Rose," cried Eddy, "all 
this jawing will make it no better ; I am going to-morrow, 
whatever you may chooaa to do. I can't stop another night 
here." 

" You must Iiave something to do with it. I am sure you 
have something on your conscience, Eddy. You have got a 
coaacience somewhere, though you pretend not. It is you that 
has got Archie into trouble !— you have been tempting him and 
leading him away. Tliat day in Glasgow I Ali, now I see I " 

"What do you seel" crie<l E<\dy, contemptuously ; but hia 
sallow faca betrayed a sharp, sudden rising of colour. Ha 
did not look at her, but kicked away a footstool with some 
vehemence, on which a moment before he had rested hia foot. 

" Let's hear 1 " he said, " what fine thing do you see J " 

"You must have got — gambling, or something," she said, 
feeling to her heart the inadequacy of the words to express the 
great terror and incoherent suggestion of evil that liad come 
into her mind, she knew not how. 

"Gambling— with Archie I" her brother burst into a loud 
laugh. " One might as well try to gamble with lien Ilos, or what- 
ever that beast of a hill is called. I broke all my toes going up 
him to-day. No, my dear Rose ; you will have to try again, 
Eddy said. 

She looked at him with eyes full of consternation and horror. 
It was incredible to Rosamond that Archie should have dona 
anything to merit such condemnation : but it was not at all 
incredible to her that Eddy should have got him into mischiet 
She looked at her brother as if she could have burst through the 
envelope of his thoughts with her intent and searching eyes. 

"Eddy, I hiow you have sometliing to do with it," she said. 

"That proves nothing," said Eddy; "you know what you 
think only." 

"I don't know what I think I I think terrible things, but I 
can't tell what they are. Oh, Eddy, this was such a quiet house 
when we came into it ! Thej|' might not be very happy, but 
there was no harm. And Archie had begun to please lus father. 
I know he tried. And they have been very kind to us— the ball 
last night was as much for us as for their own children." 

"It was to get themselves into favour in the county— it was 
neither for us nor for them." 

Rosamond wob herself so much accustomed to measure every- 
thing in this way, and to have it so measured, that she had no 
protest to make. 

"But we had all the benefit," she said, "We were made the 
chief along with Marion and Archie. And Mr, Bowland hiw 
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sliown liow mnch lie thinks of you, Eddy— lie has made you his 
deputy." 

"Yea, to save liimselE trouble," said Eddy; "to amuse his 
guests — is that a gieat sigD. of kindness! It wns kindness to 
himself. But if they Iiad been as kind aa— wlintever you please, 
wliftt would that matter 1 1 cannot stand any more of it, and I 
am going away," 

" But you have no money," she said. 

" Oh yes ; I have a little — enough to take oa back to town, if 
you please — and to get me a few chops at the club till the 
governor turns up — who has a right to feed mo at least until I 

"You must have got it out of Archie," said Eosamond, her 
cheeks burning, springing from her seat, and standing between 
him and the door, as it to force an explanation. But Eddy only 
smiled. 

" For a right down odious supposition — an idea that has 
neither sense nor possibility in it, commend nie to a girl and a 
sister I How could I get it out of Archie J What had Arcliie 
to give 1 I think you must be taking leave of your senses," he 

Was it so? — Was it merely a aymijathetic sense of the trouble 
in the house, and sorrow lor Archie, whatever miglit bo tlie 
caivse of his banishment? Or was it some sense of guilt, some 
feeling that it was he who had led Archie away, and who ought 
to share in the penalty 1 But, to tell the truth, Rosamond could 
not identify any of these fine feelings with Eddy. He was not 
apt to fee! compunctions; perhaps to take him at his woni was 
the safest way. 



CHAPTER XXXVni 

_ a rattle of pebbles thrown against the 

■window, roused Marion, who was by nature an early riser, and 
who had been dressed for some time, though she had not gone 
down-stairs. She opened the window, and saw Eddy b^ow, 
making signs to her and pointing towards a pa^ which led 
into the woods, across a broad stripe of sunshine. Eddy stood 
and basked in this light, making gestures, as if in adoration of 
the sun. He did not call to her, for in the clear morning air, 
his voice might have reached other ears than hers. But Marion 
called to him lightly, "I'm coming, I'm coming," with no fear 
" lything that could be said. She was not disturbed by 
: — -;haracter of his appeal to her attention. 



Marion's antecedents made it a very natural thing, and no way 
to be reprehended, that a lad should call to hia lass in this way. 
She ran down-stairs, delighted with the summons, and joia^ 
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him, filniDBt hoping tlmt Miss Marclibanks might see from her 
wiinJnw and feel tho Bujjeriority of the daughter of the liouse. 

" What might you be wantinK, rousing people wheii perhaps 
they were in tlieir beds J " said Marion. 

"You were not in your bed. 1 know you get up early. Let's 
have a. ramble," said Eddy, "before any one knowa." 

"Oh, is that alH but wo can raniblo wlierHver you please ; 
nnJ when the people are gone," said Marion, with a sigli, " we'll 
hftve it all to our^lves." 

" Do you wish that the people were not going. May i " 

" I never said, sir, tiiat you were to call me May," 

"No, but you did not prohibit it. I cannot call you Miss 
Marion, like the servants, or Miss Itowland, like young 
Marohbanka." 

As he assumed the tone of young Marchbanks wlien ho said 
tjiis, Marion received it with a burst of laughter. There was 
nothing particularly amusing in the tone or manners of young 
Marcliltauks, but a mimic has always an easy triumpli. 

"Alas," said Eddy, instantly changing his tone, and taking 
her hand to draw it through his arm, "thougli they were all 
going away this moment, it would not be much advantage to 
ua, May, for I must go too, this very day." 

" You going, Eddy ! " this exclamation burst from her in spite 
of herselt. She iiastened to add, "Mr. Saumarez. I did not know 
you were going. Do you really — really mean — the tears came 
into her eyes, 

He had drawn her liand through liiti arm, antl held it with his 
other hand. " I can't stay longer," he said. " How can I stay 
longer! There is Archie gone, who might be supposed my 
atti'action : and I daren't go and say to your father what my 
real attraction is." 

"Oh, that is nothing to me," said Marion, with a toss of her 
head, " about your real attraction. Nobody is asking you^you 
are just welcome to stay or— welcome to go: it is whatever you 
please." 

"You know very well," he aaid, resistiiig lier attempt to 
snatcii away her hand, " that I would never go if I couldT help 
it, unless I could carry you off with me ; if I could do tliat, I 
should not mind." 

"And you know very well," said Marion, "that you will never 
do that.''^ 

"I suppose I ought to know ; but there are some things that 
one never can learn. When a man thinks of a girl night and 
day, he naturally feels that the girl might give a moment now 
and then to thoughts of him." 

"Oh, as for that," said Marion, tossing lier head, "I've had 
people that thought about me before now, but I never troubled 
my bead to think of them." 

"You are as heartless as a atone," said Eddy; "it is of no use 
speaking to you, for you are past feeling. One might as wdl 
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love with a picture, or a dummy in n. milliuer's 

"Dummy yourself!" cried Marion, highly indignant, giving 
Iiim a shake with the hand that was on his arm. 

And then they both burst out laughing together. As a 
matter of fact, though they understood each other extraordin- 
arily well, and made no false representations of each other as 
lovers are in the habit of doing, there was a little love at 
bottom between this curious pair. 

"Do you know what has been the row about Archie!" said 
Eddy, after a little pause. 

"It's something about money,'' said Marion; "he has been 
spending his own money that was given him to spend— and he 
has not sent it to a poor student, as papa thought lie would. 
But I would like to know why he should. The student should 
hftve stayed at home, and then his own people would have been 
obliged to help him. If Archie were to give up his money to 
all the poor students, what would be the use of giving him 
money at all ? If I were in his place I am sure I would just 
give what I please, and keep a good share to myself. It is just 
ridiculous to give you money, and then say you are to give it 

" Is tiiat the oniy reason t " said Eddy ;, " I thought tliere had 
been enough of that." 

" Oh, I don't know if it's the only reason. I will go back to 
the house if it's only Arciiie you want to hear about. You can 
ask Mrs. Rowland, she is your great friend, or Saunders, that 
looks BO wise and Knows everything. But for me, I am going 
back to the house." 

mly ask," said Eddy, tightening his hold c 



your thouglits, May. You think I'm well enough to play witli 
wliile there's nobody liere, but when you come up to town and 
everybody is at your feet—" 

"Oh, sucli ridiculous nonsense, — everybody at my feet ! who 
would be at my feet 7— no person I You speak as if I were a 
Duke's daughter," 

"You are better than most Duke's daughters. You will 
marry a Duke if you please, with that little saucy face of yours, 
and mints of money.' 

" I hope I will not t>e marrietl for my money," said Marion : 
"though of course there's something in that," she added 
seriously. "Ill not deny that it has to be reckoned with. 
Papa would not be pleased if all his work came to nothing, and 
I got just a nobody. 

"Like me," said Eddy. 

"I never said like you. There might be other things — papa 
likes you, you see" 

"And you. May? Oh, May, you little witch ! I wish— I wish 
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I only wanted to marry you for your money— then I sliould not 
feel it OS I do now," 

" You wouldn't like to marry me without my money," Marion 
Baid. 

"Wouldn't I,— tty me I tliough all the same I don't know- 
very well liow we should live," Lddy said. 

" And I never said I would mivrry you at all — or any person," 
said Marion. " Maybe I will never marry at aU." 

"Oh, that;ssolikelyl" 

" Well, it is not likely," Marion admitted candidly, " but you 
never know what may happen. And," she added, " if Archie is 
to Iw put out of his share, and everythina come to me, tlien, 
whether I liked it or not, I would have to think tirat what was 
doing most justice to pajut." 

Eddy, in spite of his self-control, turned pale. "Archie," he 
Bftid, in ft tone of horror, "put out of liisBharel" 

Marion gave him a keen, investigating look. "When a man 
liaB two children," she said, "and one of them flies in his face 
overy time he can, and the other is very careful always to do 
lier duty, whether it ia pleasing herself or not, I would not 
wonder at anything, for my part. He might like the son best 
for the name and all that, but if the lassie would do him most 

i'ustice? I am not saying if it would be a good thing or not. 
iut the man might see tliat iu tlie one there would be no 
gredit, hut plenty in the other. I am thinking of it just in a 
general way," Marion said. 

"Then good-bye to me," said Eddy, "if you were to be a 
great heiress — and Archie ! Good lire ! " he let lier hand go, 
and, cold though the morning air was, wiped tlie moisture from 
his forehead. "I'd better taken Jioader into the locli and be 
done with it," he said. 

"You will not do that, Mr. Eddy, for you like yourself best : 
though perhaps you may like Archie a little — or, perhaps, me." 

"Perhans even you!" cried Eddy. "Perhaps I do, or I 
shouldn't nave st^ed down here in toe north for a month with 
nothing to do. You are a dreadful little thing to talk quietly 
of t<BBing me over after all that has passed, like an old glove. 
And to take Archie's place, as if it were nothing, as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world ! " 

"And is it not)" said Marion. "I never would have done a 
thing to harm Archie. It is none of my doing ; but if it opens 
papa's eyes, and makes him ask who will do him the most 
credit — him, tliat would never be anything but a common lad 
at the best, or me, that might be at the Queen's court, and do 
him great justice,'' 

Eddy clapped his hands together, with a quick laugli. 
"Marry the Duke," he said. 

"Well," said Marion, with dignity, "and if I did thatl 
What more would it be than I would deserve, and doing gi-eat 
justice to papa !" 
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■' Eddy stood for a moment looking at tier, with a 
I mixture of jmin which waa quit© new to hiui, in being tlius left 
out of Manon'B cold-blooded philosophy, and of cynical amuse- 
ment, tempered by wonder at the progress this very young and 
ftppurently simple person had made in the mystery of worldli- 
iiess. He had the sensation, too, of having done it all, of having 
wrought that ruin to Archie which might place Archie's sister 
in a position to balk his own plans and humiliate himself. He 
had meant to have the upper hand himself in all the arrange- 
ments between them. He had meant, indeed, this very morning 
to bind her by a quasi engagement, while leaving himself free 
fbrwliateverevantualitieamight come. But Manon,with these 
cool, matter-of-fact dispositions, had turned the tables upon 
Eddy. And he was discomposed besides to fiud that it actually 
hurt him. He, the accompliBhed man of the world that lie was, 
so infinitely above Marion in experience and knowledge ! it 
gave him a confused pang which he could not understand, to 
find that he was no more to her than half an hour before he 
had believed her to be to him. He was more or leas stunned 
by that sensation, which was unexpected and stood vaguely 

n'ng at her, coming to himself before ne could reply. "I 
t find much place for me in all this," he saidj ruefully. He 
could have laughed at his own discomfiture if he had not 
been so ridiculously wounded and sore. 

It was perhaps a sign that alie waa not very sure of herself, 
but she did jiot look at him, whicli also took away one of Eddy's 
weapons. She walked on quite calmly by his side, looking 
straight before her, neither to the right hand nor the left. 

"What waa your place in it, Mr. Eddy!" she said, "except 
just as a friend : and there is no difference in that. You're 
still a friend— unless you have changed your mind." 

"May I you ai'e a little witch ! you're a Come, you know 

this is all nonsense," said Eddy; "I never pretended to be a 

"Well, perhaps you never were — to Archie, at least," said 
Marion. 

"What do you know about Archie 1 What iiave I done to 
Archie ? I never intended — I never thought of harming him ; 
I could swear it," cried Eddy, in great excitement; "never! 
nei-er ! I've done a heap of wrong things," he put up hia hand 
to iiis throat with a gasp as for breath, "I've done enough to — 
sink me for ever. I know I have : you needn't say anything 
with your little set face tliat I was silly enough to care for. 
But I never meant to ruin Archie, nor hai'm him, never 1 I'll 
go to your father, and tell him 

" What will you tell him '( " cried Marion, to whom nothing 
but her own share iu Eddy's expressions seemed of any import- 
ance. "Tliat we've perhaps been very silly, you and me)— but 
you the most, for I waa never meaning what you thought. I 
am not a jjerson to let myself go," said the girl, folding ber 
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Imnda. "I was just willing to be very friendly— but n 
All the rest was just — your fun. I tliouglit you eared for 
nothing but fun. And Im not nverse to tliat myself," she said, 
turning her face to his with the provoking and saucy smile 
which Eddv had so completely unaeratoo*!, yet which— was it 
possible 1—he had fallen a Wctim to all the same. It was Marion 
who had the upper liand. tShe was not averse to the fun, but 
she did not mean to compromise her future for Eddy, any more 
than Eddy up to this moment liad intended to do for her. But 
Marion thought it best now to conciliate him, tliab lie mighb 
not rush off and compromise mallei's by making proposals to 
her father, which was all she thought of. As for those wild 
words about Arciiie, Marion did not even pretend to inquire 
what they meant. 

He went to Mrs. Eowland aa soon as he could get a chance 
after the leave-taking of so many of her guests. "You will 
have to shake hands with nie too, presently," he said. " I'm 
going off to-night." 

"You, Eddy I" Evelyn's face grew longer and graver with 
a certain dismay. "I was calculiiting upon you to keep us 
cheerful," she said, "Wliy must you gol" 

"I have ao many reasons I couldn't tell you all. In tlie first 

Elace I must, which perhftfe will do : like tlie fool tliat had a 
undi'ed i-easons for not saluting — but first of all l>ecauae h© 
had neither powder nor shot." 
"What is the must?" said Evelyn; "your father perhajw 

coming back^ ■' 

"Oh, I know," said Eddy, "that tlie governor would refuse 



you nothing, Mrs. Eowlaiio — tliough I am next to nothing i 

his estimati"" "— ' ^^" ^' ' -■' 

and other wi 



:s estimation, to b&sure. !No, there's other reasons, pecuniary 



afraid, Eddy, you are a very reckless boy." 
Hather," he said, with an uneasy and embarrassed laugh ; 
going to turn over a new leaf, and not Ije bo any 



"but I 



A tender impulse moved the woman, who liad a faint under- 
lying recollection which she could not quite quench, though she 
was ashamed of it, that she might have been Eddy's mother. 
"I am not very ricli in my own person," she said, "though my 
husband is : but if there is anything, Eddy, that I could do, or 
James either, I am sure " 

" Oh, Rood heavens 1 " cried Eddy, under his breatli. " Don't, 
fqr pity K sake, say such a thing to me," he cried. " You don't 
know how it hurts — what an unutterable cad it makes me 
feel." 

"Why5" she asked, with a smile : but she did not pursue the 
subject. "I wish you could stay a little longer. If Archie does 
not come home in a day or two, my husband will sadly want 
some one to cheer him. I wish you could stay." 

"Is Archie coming home in a day or two ! " 
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n't know," alio sairl, faltering. " I can't tell— I hope po 

I with all jny heart. I need not try to hide from you, Eddy, that 
T his father and he — hdve had a disagreement." 
J "Mrs. Rowland, don't think rae impertinent ; can you tell me 
I 'what it was about 1 " 

lir secret, not mine," she said ; then with a troubled 
ft smile, "You know what fathers and sons most generally disagree 
I about." 

" Money," he said, with so disturbed a look, that Mrs. Eowland 
It in her heart she had been unjust in thinking Eddy callous 
I anything that did not concern liimaelf, 
"My husband — is too auspicious. I believe in him, poor boy. 
' I hope time," she said, with a sigh, " will clear it up and bring 
sveiything right," 

It gave her pleasure to think Ijetter of Eddy after that 
intevview. The boy, after all, sho thought, must iiavo a 

, But he was not like himself : his face, which waa usually so 
full of fun and mischief, was clouded and unhappy. Wiien it 
was understood, though not without a struggle, that he must ^o 
that evening — and even Mr. Rowland resisted it with a cortiiin 
terror (though he waa very glad at the same time to get all the 
Btrangera out of the way) of being left alone with hia trouble 
and his wife and daughter, who could so ill soothe it— Eddy's 
aspect Btartle<l everybody. He seemed, ho wlio was ho easy- 
I minded, to be troubled by some doubt, and unable to make up 
I his mind what he ought to do. A dozen times during tho after- 
noon he was seen to cross the hall towards the library, where 
Rowland had shut himself up. But his courage failed him by 
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the time he reached the door. Marion, who kept lier eyes upon 
his movements, knew, she flattered herself, perfectly what Eddy 
meant. He wanted to lay hia hopes before her father, to find 



out whether liis consent was possible, to lay a sort of embargo 
upon herself before she was even seen in aociety, or had her 
chance. Marion had quite made up her mind what to say in 
case she should be called in to tho library and questioned on 
the subject. Siie would say that she waa not a person adverse 
to a little fun when it presented itself. But that as for serious 
meaning, she never had thought there was anything in it. 
Marion did not at all dislike tlie idea of being called in, and 
having to say this ; and she was not angry with Eddy for the 
supposed appeal against her crueltj;, which she believed him 
about to make. She did not want him to be pei-manently dis- 
missed, either, nor was she unwilling that her father should be 
warned as to future contingenciea, for, after ail, there was no 
telling how things ought turn out. 

The question was solved ao far as Eddy was conceme<l by the 
sudden exit of Rowland from lita room, just as the young man 
was summing up all his courage to ent^ir it. 

"Are you ready, my boy?" Rowland said; "your thin.(t,& 
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packptl — sinoo you will gol for the steainbofit, you know, will 
wp.it for no man. Come out, iind take a turn with me." 

They walked together across the lawn to the spot where the 
treea opened and the Clyde below the bank weltered, gmy in 
the afternoon light^a composition of neutral tones. Rowland 
said nothing for a minute. He stood looking at hia favourite 
view, ftnd then he gave vent to a long and deep sigh. 

" Here's a lesson for you, Eddy, my man," he snid. " For aa 
many years ns you've been in being I've coveted this bonnie 
house, and that view among the ti'ecs. And a proud man 1 vaa 
when I got tiiem — proud ; and everybody ready to take up my 
pamble and sny, * Hee what n man's exertions, when he has set 
his heart upon a thing, will do.' Oh, laddie, the vanity of 
riches I I have not had them half a year nor near it. And now 
I would give the half of ni v gubstance I had never come nigh 
the place or lieard its name. 

" I am very sorry," said Eddy ; " but had the place anytliing* 
to do with iti Would things have gone better if you had not 
been here?" 

Rowland gave Iiim a quick look, and stopped in wliat he 
seemed about to say. Then he resumed after a moment. 

"That's true too; you ai-e right in what you say. It Jias 
nothing to do with the place, or any place. It was fixed, 1 
suppose, before tlie beginning of the earth, that so it was 
tolM." 

"Mr. Rowland," said Eddy, "I've been wanting to say some- 
thing, and I have never had the chance — that is, I am frightened 
to say it in case you should think it impudent or — presuming. 
When Archie refused the money to that poor beggar, I ought 
to have spoken : I was a wretched coward ; it was because he 
had given all his money — to me." 

"Ah 1" cried the father, with a slight start j "he liad given 
his money— to you ! " He had aimost forgot, in the strain and 
stress of the otlierquestion, which was so much more important, 
what this meant about the poor beggar whom Archie had 



"Every penny," said Eddy, with considerable emotion. If 
that avowa! would only do, it would be enough without any 
other I " He found me down on my luck about some bets and 
things, and he immediately offered to help me. I had not the 
courage to tell you when you spoke to inm — that night ; and 

he. like the fine fellow he is 

Ah,!"Eaid Rowland again: and then ho gripped Eddy's slight 
hand, and wrung it till tlie lad thought the blood must come. 
"And you're a fine fellow," he said, "to stand up for hiiu you 
think your friend." 

A cold dew came out on Eddy's brow : oh how miserable, what 
a caitiff he felt— a fine fellow — he I If the man only knew ! 

"But," said Rowland, "if that had been all ! I liad forgotten 
tJjat offence. Thank you, though, for speaking. If I can find 
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any giwund for a more favourable judgment, ni remember 
what you Jiave said. Let'y think o£ your own affairs : if you 
will ailow me to speak— so recent a friend ; but my wife knew 
you before you were bom." He stopijed to laugh at thia jest, 
I but in reality to recover a little from hia embarrassment. My 
I lad, you spoko of beta. Vou shouldn't bet, u young fellow of 

your age." 
' A gleam of miscliievons liglit shot from Eddy's eyes. 

" I am aware of that, sir," ne said, with much humility ; " and 
' if you knew all the good resolutiona I have made— ^ — " 
' "Never mind mciing them ; you can't keep them. Just do 
it, and don't amuse yourself with saying you wili do it. From 
all I can learn, your family ia not rich, and you will have a 
place to keep ujj. Mind, tliat'a a great responsibility. You 
jnuat eschew betting as you would eschew the devil," 
■ " I'll try, sir, to get the better of them both," said Eddy, much 
relieved by this change of subject. 

" I hope youll continue in that mind ; and recoUeet this ; 
1 you have been very friendly and pleasant in this house at a, 
time when I was scarcely my own man, and took the entertain- 
ment on your shoulders, and were just the life and aoul If f 

Q give you a day in harvest, as tne country folks say, another 

ne " Ho smote Eddy on the shoulders a genial blow, but it 

made lib slight figure quiver. " You may not understand that 
homely form of speech ; bub if I can serye you, my boy, at a 

pinch- 1 never grudge anything X can do for a man that's 

served me in time of need. Wiiat a the matter with you, boy ) 
are you ill ! " 

"No," said Eddy, after a pause. "No — I'm not ill; it was 
only something in my throat. You're too good, air. I can't 

loofcyou in the face when I think " 

"Well, well," said Eowland. It pleases a man to make an 
impression — to bring repentance to a careless soul. "You must 
just never do it again, as the children say. It's a bad thinz 
Ironi be^nningto end; even Rambling in business I never could 
agree with. Honest work, tliat's the only salvation — in this 
world. Don't forget what I've said. And now we'll go in to 
the ladies, who are waiting to give you your tea, and purr 
you. For the steamboat will wait tor no man, and you should 
leave here when we see her starting from the head of the loch." 
They went in together with a wonderful look of friendship, 
and there were cunous signs of emotion in Eddys face. Had 
he spoken to papa ! Marion asked herself. If he had done 
so, it was clear tliat tho answer had not been unfavourable : 
but in that case, why was Eddy in so dreadful a hurry to get 
away) 
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T^DDY had gone, and a silence, tliat aeeined to radiate round 
the bouse like a special atmosphere, fell upon lioamore. Winter, 
which had been only threateinng, dropped all at once in torrenta 
of sweeping rain and wild winds that shook the Jiouse. It 
requires a lively spirit at any time to stand up against the pale 
downpour whicn falls in sheets from the colourless sky between 
the large dull windows and the cowering trees, and shuts out 
every other prospect : but when there is misery within, the 
climax afforded by that dismal monotony without is appalling. 
The two eirls scarcely knew what it was ; it was the reaction 
after the tall, which had been sucha great thing to look forward 
to, and now was over, and everything connected with it : no 
more preparations or consultations — everytliing swept away 
and ended. It was the departure of everyboay, even " the 
boys," as Marion called them, Archie and Eddy, who had been 
the constant companions of "the girls " in all their walks and 
talks : quite enough to account for the dismal dullness which 
fell over these two unfortunate young women like a palL Rosa- 
mond had not gone with her brother, partly because she was under 
her father'a orders to remain, and partly because a great fear of 
some discovery, she did not know what, which might be made 
after Eddy was gone, and for which he would need an advocate 
and champion on the aiwt, was in her mind. Eddy had so often 
wanted a defender ; there had been so often discoveries mode 
after he had got himself out of reach of censure ; and it was so 
much more likely in this particular matter, which was disturb- 
ing the house, whatever it might be, that it was Eddy and not 
Archie who was to blame, Rosamond thought, with a little 
contempt of Archie, that it was so little likely he would be to 
klauie. He had not spirit enough to go wrang. He was so 
tame, so uaaceuBtometl to do anything— and to do sometliiiig, 
even if it were wrong, seemed so much better than the uuLity 
of such a limited life. It seemed to Rosamond that Eddy, who 
was always in scrapes, always doing somethtjig, and mostly 
wrong things, was twenty times more interesting than the 
other, but far more likely to be the author of this trouble 
which hung so he^vy on the house than Archie was. It seemed 
to the experienced sUter that something was sure to happen in 
a day or two to prove this ; to bring back Archie and place her 
in her accustomed position as her brother's defender. That 
anticipation, and a deep knowledge of the dreariness of the 
London house, all shut up and dusty, with the dreadful minis- 
trations of the charwoman, and the gloom of the closed rooms 
from which she could not escape to any cheerfulness of a club, 
pt her in Roamore, though she was exceedingly fired of it 
' " " ' ' " ' ■ her chief companion. 



apt her in Roamore, thouf 
id of the society of Marior 
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were as unlike eacli otlier as girls could be. Rosfimond's aspira- 
tions were not perhaps very lottv, but that hope of departing 
from all the conventionality (as sne thought) of life, and setting 
up with Mal>el Leighton in lodgings liSe two young men, o 
work together at whatever fcintasjf might be uppermost, was an 
opening at least to the imagination whicli Marion's limited 
commonplace had no conception of. Marion thought of the 
glories of the coming spring, of going to Court and the dress 
she should wear, and the suitors who would come to her feet. 
That duke !— slie had not made acquaintance with any dukes, 
and wondered whether there was one young enough and free, 
so as to realize Eddy's prophecy. She did not even know that 
all that information could be acquired from Debre/f, nor was 
there a Debr^l in the house, had she been aware of its tonalities. 
The duke was a sort of Prince Charming, — always possible. If 
it could only come about by any combination of lortune that 
Eddy should turn out to be one ! but that was a contingency 
wliich Marion knew to be impossible, and upon whicli she did 
not suffer herself to dwell. 



a reality a sign of her simplicity and unsophisticated 
she gave herself up so unhesitatingly to this dream. 
Rosamond knew a great deal better : she knew for one thing 



tliat there was no duke in the market— a fact hidden from 
poor Marion — and that suitors do not precipitate themselves 
at the feet even oE a rich young woman in society, unless 
she is a fabulously rich ]^oun^ woman. Rosamond was also 
much too experienced to imagine for a moment, as the simple 
Marion did, that whatever Archie had done he would be sum- 
marily disinherited and all his advantages handed over to liis 
sister. There had been a row, Rosamond was aware, but it 
would pass over as rows did in families, and the son would have 
his natural place, and May would but boa prettyish underbred 
girl the mora with a good deal of money, but not that fabulous 
lortune whicli alone works miracles. liosamond did not thinlc 
very highly of Marion's chances ; and all that she thought about 
Archie was a hope that her father miglit not see him and build 
any plans upon him in respect to lierself. 

While, however, the girls, in waterproofs, took occasional 
walks together, not knowing how to make conversation, two 
creatures speaking different languages, and found time hong 
very lieB.17 on their hands— indoors the elder pair also passed 
the days heavily, with an absence of all meaning and motive 
in their life, such as aggravates every trouble. It is always a 
diSicult matter for a man who has led a busy life, full of work 
and its excitements, to settle down in the country, especially if 
he has no estate to manage, — nothing to do, as people say, out 
enjoy himself. And no doubt this first setting in of winter and 
the virtual separation from the world caused by the persistent 
bad weather, would have been, under any circumstances, a trial 
of James Rowland's cheerfulness and patio! " ■ ■ 
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aa this was by tlio horror n,ud aliamo of sucli a diacovery- 
that turned the waving balance of disappointment and 1 

eometiniea Bwaying to one side and soiDetitnes to the other, i 

an imniovnble bar of sharp despair and bitter rage against hk 
only son, tlie unworthy and shameless boy who had left him so 
little in doubt as to his character and qualities — tlie effect -was 
terrible. Sometimes Evelyn ]>ersiiaded him to go out with her 
down the gUstenitig gravel paths towards the woods, or oven to 
the Manse and tlie villivgo : for be now loathed "the view" 
which he had loved, and avoided that favourite jwep of Clydfe 
as if it hati a voice to taunt him with the disappointment ot 
his iiopea. Tlie minister and his wife received them indeed with 
open arms, with the cordial "Come away in' of Scotch hospi- 
tality, and brewed, or rather " masked " {or perhaps Mrs. Sean, 
nn advanced person, "infused") the genial tea, and spread the 
steaming scones, which are a simple (and inexpensive) substi- 
tute for the fatted calf, gone out of fashion, for those rare g|ueatB. 
" Indeed, I thought we were never to see you again," said the 
minister's wife, not without a touch of offence. And when 
Evelyn put forward a hesitating excuse as to the bad weather, 
the west-countrj] lady took her up a little sharply. " Lady Jean 
used never to mind. Wo are well used to the rain here, and it 
does no harm. You juat put on a waterproof and you are quite 
safe. Indeed, I have heard people from the South say that 
though we have a great deal of rain, it's very rare to find a day 
that you can't go out sooner or later." 

" Mrs. llowlaiid will think, my dear," said the minister, " that 
you are less glad to see her now than to upbraid her with not 
coming before." 

"That means that lam interfering with hia department," said 
Mrs. Dean, "I will not do that ; and indeed, I have not seen 
you since the ball. Such a success as it was ! I have seen very 
grand-doings in the old times, when Lord Clydesdale had more 
heart to make a stir." 

"What was it that took away hia heartl" said Eowland; 
"the old reason — want of money, I suppose?" It revived a 
little apirit in him, and the jmnulae of wealth to plume itself on 
its own advantages when he heard of this. It pleased liim to 
think that he could do so easily without feeling it at all, what 
had cost Lord Clydesdale an effort which he no longer cared to 

The Deans, husband and wife, regarded the other pair before 
them with that mild disdain which people in society feel for 
those who do not know everything that everybody knows about 
the families and persons who form the " world." They were not 

Eerhaps eTcactly in society themselves, but they did know at 
>ast about the Clydesdale family and all that had happened to 
them. "It was not precisely want of money," Mr, Dean said 
cautiously, " though we all know, more's the pity, that ttiey are 
not rich.'* 
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"Oil I nonsense, AlexJinder," said his wife, "as if everybody 
didn't know the 'wliole story ! It might be a struggle, but tliey 
always held up their heads, and never made n poor mouth. 
What it was that took the heart out of the Earl was a great 
disappointment in his family. Young Lord Qoui-ockwaaa very 
fine boy : you would nevei- have thought it of him, but he just 
fell into the hands of some woman. That's the great danger 
with young lads ot family. You must surely have heard of 
it!" 

"You forget tliat we Jiave been in India, both of ua, for 
years," Evelyn said quickly. 

"Ah! that would account for it : but even in India these 

things are known, among " Mrs. Dean was about to say 

the right kind of people — but she remembered to have heard 
that Mrs. Rowland was a lady— one of the Somethings of 
Northamptonshire —and forbore. " At all events," she said, " it 
was well known here. I wonder you have not heard the whole 
story from Miss Eliza. She is a very clever person at finding 
out, and she always knows every detail, but all in the kindest 
spirit. I have always had a warm heart forpooryoungGourocfc 
myself. He was such a nice boy ! I believe liis father and Lady 
Jean don't even know where he is," she added in a lower voice. 

" Oil," said the minister, " they will easily find out where he 
is when he is wanted. You can always trace a man with a handle 
to his name." 

" When he has to come to take up the succession — which will 
be great comfort to hia poor father ! " said Mrs. Dean scornfully. 
" But this," she added, " is but a melancholy kind of conversa- 
tion ; and your ball was just beyond everything—such luxury^ 
and the decorations — and the Irand— and " 

Even Evelyn could scarcely bear any more, and Eowland did 
not even pretend to pay any attention ; he put away the scones 
(though they were excellent) with a gesture that looked like dis- 
gust, and listened moat impatiently to something tlie minister 
had to say about tlie Teinas, and the earnest need of an aug~ 
mentation, and the objections of the heritors to do anything. 
He Iiad a vague sense that money was wanted, and that he him- 
self might get free if he made a lai^e offer. "If there is anything 
I can do, command me," he said. " I may not be of much use in 

other ways, but so far as money goes Evelyn, don't you 

tliink we should go before the rain comes on ) " 

"But you have had no tea! "said the minister's wife, "and 
the sky is clearing beautifully over tlio hills, wliioh is just the 
quarter the rain comes from. Let Mi's. Rowland finish her 
tea." 

"We must be going," said Rowland, and he went out first, 
leaving hia wife to follow. He said nothing till they Jiad walked 
far along the edge of the bayj and were once more in Roamore 
woods, in a path overhung with low treea, from which occasion- 
ally came a big cold drop on their faces or on their shoulders. 
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He liad put his arm witliin liis witea According to liis usual 
fiiMliion, and half-pushed her before him in the preoceuiKition of 
liis thoughts. At lust he spoke. He hod made little or no repWj 
to her remarks, scarcely wishing, it seemed, to hear them as thg 

" It will just be some vile woman tliat has got possession i 
Jiim " he said abnj|>tly, " Hfco yon young lord."' ' 

"Oh, James, we know nothing. I don't believe that he ^ 
gailty at all." 

"Some vile woman," lie repeated, "just like yon yoi 
It seemed to eive liim a sort of comfort that it waa 
young lord. Is it not indeed a kind of terrible comfort alwi 
to hear of other cases worse than our own J 

" I won't repeat what I said," said Evelyn, " but you li 
what I think." 

" Think l^think ! " he said impatiently, "of wliat i_._ 
thinking? The thing's done : it was not done without liani 
It will perhaps be something in the house." 

" Something in the house ! " 

"Well !" he said querulously, "you need not repeat what j 
say. I have heard of a curse upon a house, and tliat nothia 
tlirove that ever was in it." Ha paused witli an effoi-t, and tl 
said with his hard laugh, " I am speaking like a fool, but p 
used to believe in that in the old times. Wlm.t's that c 
wanting ) " he added angrily, " a man from tlie stables 1 
right has he to speak to you 1 " 

It was Sandy the groom, who touched liis cap, and stood G 
the edge of the path, desiring an. audience. Sandy had no fe 
of being supposed impertinent. He had spoken to Lady Jea_ 
whenever he met her, with the familiarity of a respect vhlcj 
requii-ed no proo^ and be regarded Mrs. Eowland, who tuv 
sjiown claims to a similar treatment, witli much of the sani 
confident and friendly feeling. Accordingly, he paid r 
tion to his master's threatening looks ('"Tlie auld man ■ .._ . 
very ill key : he was giving it to her, het and strong, ] 
ieddy," waa hLs after comment). " It's just auld Rankin, mL_ 
said Sandy, who spoko a little thick, turning over his words U 
a sweet morsel under his tongue, as the minister said in 1 
prayer, " he's awfu' anxious just to have a word wi' 
leddyship." 

" Old Kankin ! " said Evelyn surprised, " a word with (ne )"] 

"What do you want with Mrs. Kowland?" cried Bowla ' 
angrily; "do you think she has time to go after every fool in ' 
place f Ton can tell your wants to me.", 

" Oh, ay, sirj I could do that," said Sandy, " but it's nc 
he's wanting, it's the Ieddy — he's terrible keen to see the li 
We wad be nae satisfaction to him, neither you nor lue." 

" Tell him I'll come and see him," saicl Evelyn hurri( 
" You know he is a veiy uncommon person, James. I will 
walk with you as far as the house, and then I will come bacl^i 
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" You )iad better go now,'' he said, loosing his arm. " Vou ni-e 
setting like all the other Eoamore people, taking every crow 
for a dove. I Ciin go home very well by myself," 

r "But,Jamea! " 

^H He waved his hand to her, walking quickly away. Her oom- 
^^^pany was a consolation ; and then to be without her coDipany 
^^ was a relief. He had got to that restless stage. 

■ " It's just the gospeltruth," said Sandy, " the maiater would 
have been nae comfort to the auld man. It's just tlio leddy, the 
leddy, he's been deaving us a' with the haill day." 
" la he ill, Sandy !" 

"Nft, nae waur than usual. He's very frailj but nae waur nor 
usual. Hey, Janet, here's the leddy. Siie's just coining, and I 
liad nae trouble with her ava." 

The cold di-ops on the trees came in a, little deluge over Evelyn 
as she crossed the little glen under the ash tree : she was half 
amused in the midst of her trouble by the summons, thinking 
it might be a demand for some comfort, or a complaint of some 
inconvenience which was about to ^m made to her, things to 
wliich she Lad been accustomed in the country life of old. 
Bankin lay as usual with his picturesque head and beard risinK 
from the mass of covering. He held out the large hand with 
which he fished in the nest beside him for puppies, and gave it 
to Evelyn to shake. 
"I am sorry to hear you are not well," she said. 
" Oh, I'm just in my ordinar'," said Kankin, " naething to brag 
of, hut naething to find fault with either — just warstling on as 

5 leases the Lord, and I diuna complain. Give the leddy a chair, 
anet woman, and just go ben the house yourael, and bring me 
particular word what the thermometer was last night. You can 
take a pencil and a bit of paper and write it down, for I'm very 
particular to have the figures exact." 

" Oh, you needna make any of your full's errands for me," 
said Janet. " I ken what you mean weel enough," and the 
brisk little wife went away, carefully shutting the door behind 
her. What did he mean t Evelyn grew a little alarmed in spite 
of herself. 

"I hear, mem," said Rankin, confidentially leaning towards 
her out of his bed, " that you're in some trouble at the 
Hoose ? " 

" You hear— that we're in trouble ! " cried Evelyn in the last 
astonisiiment. " If we are," slio said, " which I don't allow, you 
would not expect me to come and speak of it to you." 

" Wherefore no 1 " said llankin. " Do you thint, madam, that 
because I'm held fast here, I'm no a man with sympathies, and 
a heart to feel for my neebors 1 You'll maybe think I'm taking 
too much upon me, calling the like of you my neebors. But 
it was One greater than any of us that did that. We're a' neebors 
in the sight of God," 

'""' 's quite true, no doubt," said Evelyn, with a gleam of 
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faint Amusement ■□ tli« midst of ber trouble, "bob I dotift 

" Sjudam,*' said Rankin, " I would takp it very ill it ye kcnt 
Komettiing to m^ advantage or that would lu&ybe save a beart- 
brenk, and kp«pit it to yoarwel'." 

"I hope I would not do so in any circninstances," said 
Evelyn. 

'"I think you wad not, anil therefore I'm fain to speak. Pm 
arealobservant person, and given to muckle St ady of my fellow- 
creaturea. I've taken a great notion of you. Klistress Rowland. 
My opinion is that you're no the step-mother familiar to us in 
iiction, but a person with a real good meaning towards your good 
gentleman and all belonging to him." 

" I hope Eo," said Evelyn, naif -amused, half-disturbed, by this 
strange address. 

" And we've heard you're in trouble up bye, and Mr. Archie, a 
fine quiet lad, eent out o' the house in disgrace." 

" Mr. Rankin," said Evelyn, "yon really must excuse tne lor 



e'ng that any_ gossip about my house 
e held up bis hand, bidding her to silei 



, , _ „ ..-. . - -.- ;, and made a ges- 
ture as of putting her back in her chair. "Whisht," he ^it — 
" never mind that ; " then bending forward, in a tone so lav a 
to be almost a whisper : " It's a' lees," he said, " it's not tmafl 
it's just a' a parcel of lees." 

"What do you know about it ("cried Evelyn, gi 
"For God's sako, if you know anything, tell me," she added 
forgetting her precautions in the shock. What u 
in pretending tliat his information was not correct ? He did n 
ask anything : he knew. 

" I will do that," said Rankin. " Tliere is a young g 
at the house that is called Kr. Sawmaries, a very queer name."] 

"Saumai'ez — yes — but he is gone." 

" Oh, he is gone 1 to rejoin the ither no doubt. I m 
expected that." 

"What other )" cried Evelyn, in great excitement. 

"There was another," said Itankin, "but not at the hous&fl 
not a person, maadam, to be presented to you — though I w^ 
muckle astonished to hear of him at the. ball : but nae doubt li 
just alippit in, favoured by yon lad, when nobody was lookdng 
Well, as I was saving, there was another, a shabby creattii« 
just a bit little disreputable Jew, or something of that kina 
What gave me a kind of insight into the Saumarez lad (that wal 
a clever laddie and no an ill callant, but ill guided) was his tnr 
ing to foist off this creature upon me as Maister Johnson of 6 . 
Chad^i— a uiiataken man and very confused in his philology, bid 



bal 



itill, I have 

of scliolftr too, in his WH,y. 
"Johnson! yes: but I have seen hi 

ball : I never doubted " 

lHa, mem," said Rankin, "I could 



to doubt, a gentleman, and maybe a kin( 
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Ijeiiig a real lady, and no snspicious as the like of me is always, 
you couldna believe he was cheating. He might mean it only 
as a kind of a joke, ye never can tell witli these callants. But, 
maadam, tliia is all very indifferent and not to the purpose ; 
what I'm wanting to tell is, that tliorci was soinetliiiig going on 
that was no building kirks between tliese youn^ mt 

Evelyn was not acquainted with tiio figurative 
the liumble Scot, but alie divined what lie meant, 
hurried gestureof entreaty that he would go on. " Well I that's 
just about all I know ; there was something the one wanted 
and the other was loathe to give. The shabby body was just 
full of threats, and no blate about saying them before me, a 
stranger ; and young Saumarez, he was liolding off, trying Jiis 
jokes, and to take hia attention with the dowgs and various 
devices. And syue they went out of my house it close colloquy. 
The wife is not a woman of much book-leami.ig, but she nas 
a wonderful judgment. She said to me, when she came in 
from showing tnera to the door, 'Take you my word, John 
llaukin,' says she, 'if there's ony mischief comes to pass, thae 
twa will have the wyte of it,' which agreed entirely with my 
ain precognition. I wouldna say_ but we thouglit of raair 
vulgar cnmos, being of the practical order ourselves. And 
I hear the trouble's about a cheque, whether stolen or what I 
cannot teli. But my advice to you, maadam, as one educated 
person with another, is — just look for it there. 

"Eddy!" Evelyn said below her breath, "Eddy!" Long 
before Kankin's speech had come to an end, her quick mind 
had realized the shock, felt it to the bottom of lier heart, 
staggered out of the course of her thoughts for a moment in 
sheer dismay and liorror ; then, with a sudden spring of intel- 
lectual power quickened by pain, liad returned to the simple 
question. Eddy ! Eddy ! who had been so syropatlietic, so 
affectionate, such true feeling in his eyes, such real zeal for tlio 
house, so good to James, so generous about Archie. Ah ! 
generous ! then she began to think and remember. If Rankin 
was right, he had introduced that uian on a false pretence to 
her house, and it had been difficult to her to realize that Eddy 
was really so sympathetic. And surely there were things he 
had said ! Her head began to buzz and ache with the rapid 
throng of thoughts, thoughts half understood, haif seen only 
in the liurry and rush of bewildering and confusing suggestion. 
The old gamekeeper went on talking, but she did not hear him, 
and lie pereeivea what processes he had set in motion, and for 
a moment was silent too. 

"There is just one thing, mem," he said, "before you go,"— 
when Evelyn rose, still Ivewildered, wading through the cliaos 
of her owu thoughts, " The night o' the ball — there's aye een 
on the watch in a house like yours — the body Johnson disap- 

Gared as soon as the ^ntleman arrived that came from the 
ink, liim that arrived in a coach all the way round the land 
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roud. There was one that saw him leave gn of the leddy that 
was dancing with liiui— the nasty toad to diiur to ask a leddy 
to dance !— and jump out of tlie window beliind ths curtain, 
and was never seen more. And Mr, Archie to get the wyte of 
it, a fine, ceevil, well-spoken young man I Na, na, we will not 
bide that. Just you look in that direction. Mistress Bjswland, 
for there the true culprit's to be found." 

" I will — I will think of what you say." cried Evelyn, falter- 
ing. " It is a dreadful light, but if it is a light — You ai-e proud 
people, you Scotch, you don't like your ovm secrets to be ex- 
posed to all the world. And you don't know all the stoix 
Kankin, only a bit of it. Stop these people talking I you can 
surely do it, you who are so clever ; think how you would like 
it. And my husband, my poor husband ! " 

" I feel for Maister Rowland," said Rankin, " but a house with 
a score of servants a' on the watoh, how are ye to keep a thing 
sBcret 1 There are nae secrets in this world. If there a a thing 
ye wish to keep quiet, that's just the thing the haiJl country- 
side will iabbei- about. I'll do what I can. I'll do what I can," 
he added nurriedly, " bat the only thing to stop it is to bring the 
lad hame." 



CHAPTER XL 

When Evelyn returned to the house she found her husband 
engaged with a visitor— no leas a person than Sir John March- 
banks— who had some works going on near Kilrossie, drainages 
and such like, on which he was very anxious to have Mr. Row- 
land's opinion. And Rowland, recalled to himself by a touch 
of the practical, had recovered his spirits and energy for the 
moment at least. He agreed to go and inspect the work, and 
to add to tliat kindness, as Sir John said, witli a little pom{>ou3 
politeness, by staying to dinner afterwards, as countiy neigh- 
bours use. Evelyn had therefore no means of confiding Itou- 
kin's revelation to her husband, even had she wished ; and she 
was not sure that she wished to do so. The whole matter 
wanted more thinking over than she could give it in the 
agitated walk home and the hurried interval before he left 
•mth his visitor to walk to Kilrossie and see the works. " I 
warn you, Mrs. Rowland, that I will keep him as long as I can," 
said Sir John. "We have great schemes of public work before 
us in the peninsula, and there is nobody here whose opinion is 
wort.h a button in comparison with his.' 

"I shall make no objection; it will do him good," said 
Evelyn : but she followed her husband into the library, where 
he went for a moment to fetch some papers. "James," aha 
said, with a little timiditj-, " may I send lor Archie home ! " 
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" May you send foe — the devil ! " said .Tamos Rowland, 
do you moan 1 Wliat's tLe boy to you 1 " 



laugh, "than that 1 

"We don't know that; you cannot prove that. It is being 
talked of among the servants. Let lue send for liim. If lie 
cornea while you are away, it will lie easier. Even if it were 
true," cried Evelyn, " you would have to forgive him aonia time, 
James." 

"I am not so suim of that," said her husband, grimly. "Any- 
how, he ia gone, and there's an end ■" 

" There can never be an end. Let me write ; let me send " 

"And do you think, you simple woman," said Kowiimd, 
" that a dour fellow like that, a lad that swore at nie, and flew 
in my very face from the first, will come back for the holding 
up of your little tioger)" He took her hand in his, with 
admiring affection there was something like a gleam of 
moisture in his eyes. "It is a bonnie little huger," he said, "and 
a kind — and I would follow it over the world ; but you must 
not think to triumph over .-v young brute like yow, as you do 

" Oil, James, you ai"e mistaken ; he is not, he is not " 

" What is he not 1 I wish he was not a son of mine," said the 
father, with darkening brow. 

And he said nothing more, neither to forbid nor to permit. 
Perhaps there was an undercurrent in his heart of hope that 
she would try what tliat signal mado with her little finger 
would do. He did not forbid it. His heart gave a Jieavy 
thump in his bosom at the proposal. She could do for them 
both what neither could do for himself — and if she might be 
right I Women, they say, have intuitions ; perhaps she might 
be right ! and the thundercloud might pasa over, and he might 
yet Bve to beheve, in time, that nothing had happened. But 
he shook his head us he went away. Anyhow, the little absence 
would be a good thing. It would break the spell of misery ; he 
might be better able to think, to settle sometSing that could be 
done, when he was away. 

When the master of the house goes away, there is often a 
little sense of relief among the women, however beloved and 
prized he may be. It leaves them a great deal of frepdoni^ 
freedom from the control of hours and seasons which, it is a law 
of the Medes and Persians, can never be infringed when he 
is at home. He may be no more punctual than the rest, but 
punctuality is imposed while ho is there ; and he may be aa 
irregular as he pleases in his way, but the strictest regularity 
is enforced upon everybody else, out of respect to papa. When 
he goes away there is a little slackening all round! Perhaps 
the mistress lingers in her room in the morning, does not come 
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do^yn to breakfast — and luncheon shades olF into puddings and 
fruit instead of the copious meal of ordinary custom, or else is 
abolished altogetlier, the girls staying out, without warning, at 
some friendly neighbouring house. This was what happened 
at Rosmore on the morning after James Rowland's departure. 
His wife did not come down-stairs till it was late, feeling herself 
more safe to carry on her own tlioughts in the seclusion of her 
own room, and when she appeared at lunch, Marion's chair was 
empty, and Rosamond, alone, appeared to sliare tliat meal. The 
conversation languished between the two ladies, each of whom 
had questions to ask, which could not be put as long as Saunders 
and his satellite were in the room. 

" I hope you liave heard from Eddy," Mrs. Rowland said. 

" Oh, yes, I have heard from him. He has got back all right," 
said Rosjimoiid. 

And then there was a silence, broken only by Evelyn^s 
recommendation of the pudding, which wjis one of Mrs. Wright's 
best. 

"Is your brother — very lonely, with nobody at home?" at 
length she said again. 

" Eddy is never lonely, he has such heaps of friends ; when 
one set is not in town, he falls back on another. When there's 
no opera, there's a music-hall — that sort of thing," said 
Rosamond. 

" I am afraid that means he is not very particular." 

" Not particular at all, so long as he is amused." 

" But tliat, unfortunately, my dear, is not the best rule in 
life." 

" Oh, I never thought it was a rule at all," said Rosamond. 
" If it were, Eddy would detest it, you may be sure. He likes 
to do — what no one else does, or what he has never done 
before." 

"Did you know this Mr. Johnson — or some such name — 
Rosamond, whom he brought here 1 " 

" Oh, Mrs. Rowland," cried the girl, " I hope you will forgive 
him ! He is such a little wretch lor that, it must liave been 
one of his silly practical jokes to bring that man here." 

"It is not the sort of practical joke which will get him 
friends," said Evelyn seriously ; the man was gone, and the 
embargo was removed. " He ought not to have brought him 
here. And did you know him, Rosamond ? " 

" / know him ! but I know this, that Eddy told me not to 
dance with him ; and I will say this much for Eddy," said 
Rosamond, with a hot blush, " that he warned Marion too." 

" But both of you " 

" Yes, it is true. I did — tliat nobody might say I left my 
brother in the lurch — offered to dance when I saw him standing 
there, Eddy taking no notice. Even a — beast— like that, if 
you get him asked, you ought to be civil to him." Rosamond's 
cheeks were flushed, and she held her head very high. " But 
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Miirioti did it out of contradiction, because he bad told her 

"There ia not much to commend in the whole matter," said 
Evelyn, -with a sigli. "But I think, on the whole, you were tlie 
least wrong. And has he dealings witli people like these 1 
Would that ni.in have been likely to get your brother— under 
hispowerl" 

"1 don't know what you meau, Mrs. ItowLind," said Rosamond, 
with a glow on her clieeks. 

" And yet it is plain enough, my dear. Is it possible that — 
about money or betting or anything of the kind, Eddy might 
have got under that man's influence — in his power ? " 

Rosamond held lier head higlier tlian words could describe. 
" If you nieiin tliat he took money to introduce Jiiin into 
society " 

" I did not mean tliat," said Evelyn in a parenthesis, but 
Rosamond did not pause to hear. 

" as some jieople do," tlie girl went on. "Oh. the men 

oneknows! There was Algy Holt, went about with an American, 
getting liim (tsked out to places. Everybody knew it, and no 
one was so very severe ! But if you think Eddy would do that, 
Mrs. Rowland I he may be silly — oh, I know he is t and spends 
money when he lias not got it, and lias to do all kinds of 
dreadful tilings to pay up;— but if you think he would do 
that—-" 

" Jly dear Rosamond, if you prefer to think it waa a practical 
joke— but I don't wish to lie severe— 1 should like to know, if 
you know, what dreadful things he has to do to pay up, as you 
say)" 

Ob 1 lie has to buy carriage- wheels, and cigar-holders, and 
pictures, and one time he hod a lot of paving-atones " 

Evelyn, who was very much wound up by this time, expecting 
terrible revelations \vithout thinking how very unlikely it was 
that Rosamond would l>e the confidant of any guilty practices — 
here burst into a fit of unsteady laughter. 

■' There is nothing very dreadful in all that ; though it is very 
ridiculous, and, I dare say, a horrid imposition," she said. 

" It is enough to break one's heart ! " cried Rosamond, striking 
1 hands together : " he borrows a certain sum and he gets the 
1 If of to less, and that — and then he has to pay back the 

1 le Oh, how awful it is to be poor ! for there is no end 

to t — t IS going on for ever. And wiien he gets Gilston, he 

11 ha e- to sell it, and where will he be then f He sees it as 

ell as I but what can he do 1 Of course," added Rosamond, 
d J ng her eyes, which were shining with fierce tears, "if he 
could marry somebody witli a great deal of money, it might lill 
come right:^' 

This was all that she got from Rosamond, with much sense of 
guilt in thus endeavouring to persuade the sister into betrayal 
of the brother's secrete. And preLiently Marion returned, who 
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iiad been ftmuHing Imrsclf at Miss Eliza's house with the young 
people there, and camo kick escorted 1jy a Inrgo pni-ly, for wliora 
tb was uecesaary to provide tea and amusement till the early 
darkness Imd fallen. Evelyn, who could not i-est, and who felt 
that the two or three d.iys of Iier liusbiind's absence was all tha 
time she had at licr disposal to solve this problem in, threw a 
shawl over her head and followed the raerry party down the 
avenue, when Marion re-escoi-ted them to the first gate. She 
could not have told what help xho expected to set from Marion, 
and yet it was possible that Eome spark might fall from the 
girl's careless disuouree. She met her coming quickly back^ her 
white and pink cheeks glowing with t!ie cold and the fun, ociioes 
of which had scarcely yet died on the frosty air. It was almost 
dark, though a gray light still lingered in the sky, and the lamps 
were shining on the other side ot the water in the villages and 
scattered houses along the opposite shore. 

" Mamma I " cried Marion, — a flush of anxiety came upon her 
face, though it was scarcely visible — "did you hear how they 
were going on 1 But you must not think it was mjr fault." 

"I lieard nothing, said Evelyn, to Marion's evident relief; 
"but I came out — to speak to you. — Have you heard anything 
of — your brother 1" 

" Archie T — oh, no," said the girl. "He wouhl not write to roe, 
for ho would know I could not approve of hinij when lie has 
gone like that and afi'ronted papa. 

" Like what I " said Mrs. Rowland anxiously. 

" Oh 1 " said Marion, with a pause for reflection, — " well, just 
like that ! The servants have got a story that it's about money, 
but Archie is not a spender, and I don't know how it could bo 
about money. But if papa has turned him out of the house, it 
could not be without reason, and that is enough for me." 

This was true enough and yet was not true, for Marion secretly 
had made a great many more investigations about Archie than 
anylxK^ knew ; and was quite aware where he was, and that 
Aunt Jean was profoundly indignant, and considered, as was 
not unnatural, that the whole matter was the stepmother's 
doing from beginning to end. 

"rhavoivrittentohim," said Evelyn, "but he has not replied 
My dear, you are his only sister ; yon ought to help to make it 
up. Will you write to him and beg him to come home t " 

"But I would raaybe be flying in papa's face if I did that." 

"Your father would not blame you. Don't you see he is very 
unhappy ! — his only son 1 May, you are prejudiced aftainat mo, 
both Ot you. It ia perhaps not unnatural; never mind that; 
but try and help me with Archie, to bring him back^to bring 
him home." 

"And hov^ am I to know," said Marion, "that it ia not just to 
ruin me too with papa, and get me sent an-ay as well, that you 
are giving me that advice ) " 

Evelyn had derived much temporal advantage from her unioa 
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with James Rowland. She had been niatlo the mistresa of n 
great house, with mneh authority and auiroiindecl with honour, 
instead of a poor dependent woman ; hut she paid for it dearly 
in this moment, wliile the ^irl stood with her little impertinent 
head lifted, discharging thia little poisoned arrow straight into 
Mrs. Eowland'a heart. 

There was a moment of intense silence, to which all the dulling 
iufluences of nature — the night, the frost, the darkness — gave 
additional effect. The panting of Evelyn's breath, which she 
could not conceal, wita the only sound. Marion was cool as the 
air and entirely self-possessed, waiting to see how her missile 
told, and noting with triumph that quickened breath. 

" Of course after these words I can ask nothing more o£ you," 
said Mrs. Rowland when she had attained the command ot her 

"Oh, I was not meanine to be disagreeable," said Marion 
lightly ; "but as I have nobody to t«ke care of me, I am just 
obliged to take care of myself. In an ordinary way I will juat 
do whatever you bid me, mamma : bnt when it's to commit 
myself with papa, that is different. He might get the idea that 
both his children were turning upon him. And I will not do 
that, not for Archie or any person. Every herring," said Marion 
sententiously, with a recollection of her Aunt Jean's wise 
sentiments, must just hang by its own head." 

"It is time to go in, I think, said Mrs. Kowland shivering j 
her cold, however, was moral rather than physicaL Tliis cau- 
tious, much regarding young person of nineteen bewildered all 
her elder ideas. Was it pure selfishness, or was it some recondite 
covering of affection to scare the uiiiamiliai- gazer! Evelyn 
made a movement aside to let the uncompreh ended being pass 
before her into the house. 

And it may be snpxmsed that the evening circle formed by 
these three was not very sympathetic. Mrs. Rowland was fuU 
of the most painful uncertainty as to what she should do : or 
rather what could she do ? she asked herself. Nothing but 

Eroof would content or in any way move her husband : and 
ow was proof to be had, and what would move Archie, who 
would probably resent the very evidence which exculpated him, 
feeling it almost an additional grievance t What was she to do 
amoug all these conflicting objects 1 The natural thing, as it 
would have appeared to most women in her cii-cumstanees, 
would have been to sit still and wait, and do nothing. No one 
desired her interposition, not nven her iiuahand, who had 
laughed over the impotence of that little finger which she 
thought Archie would nave obeyed. A reasonable woman does 
not like to be told, however tenderly, that she thinks she can 
move the world by the signal of her little finger. Would it not, 
she asked herself,!^ more dignified, more seemly to keep silence, 
and bo patient and wait? But then, on the other hand, there 
was the possibility that the crime would sink into the pit of the 
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iindiscoven^d and never Ix) found out. It had not even the 
chance of In'ing found out which thorough examination and 
search after the criminal would give, llowland had adopted it, 
homologat(;(l it, as the Scotch lawyers say, accepted the false 
cheque as his own to s«ave his son : so that no questions could 
be asked at the bank to throw light upon the manner in which 
it was drawn, or the person from whom it came. If she only 
dared to go there herself to find out ! if she only might venture 
to make certain inouiries ! — but it was impossible. Archie was 
not to be appealed to, for he would not stir a step to clear 
himself. WJiat then could she do ? she who alone possessed 
a clue. And then what a clue was that, the supposition of a 
servant, the inferences of a half -instructed person, half- 
acquainted with the story 1 She sat through the lonK evening. 
pretending to read, in the great drawing-room, which was full 
of ruddy firelight and lamplight, the most sheltered and wanii 
and cheerful place, while the wind blew fierce outside. In tho 
inner room, liosamond was playing chords upon the piano in a 
kind of grand but simple sympliony, while Marion, by the table, 
in the light of the lamp, in a white dress, with a face not unlike 
a flower, insignificant but pretty, a little thing, innocent and 
simple, to all external appearances, the ideal of guileless youth 
— sat working at a piece of bright coloured "fancy worK," as 
she called it. Who could have dreamt that so dark a problem 
lay between them, and that the question, what to oo in so 
complex a matter, involving so much, should be rending in 
sunaer the heart of the dignified and graceful mistress of the 
house ? 

" Mamma ! " said Marion softly. It may be supposed that 
Mrs. Rowland was not particularly disposed at this moment to 
hear any sucli appeal, and silence fell again on the party, 
broken only by the low but splendid rumble of the long-drawn 
notes. 

" Mamma ! " said Marion again. She edged her chair a little 
closer, and gave a look over her shoulder towards the piano, 
wliere Rosamond sat unseen. "Did you ever think of asking 
Mr. , her brother, about that cheque ? " 

" What cheque ? " said Mrs. Rowland coldly. 

" Oh," said Marion, " it is all over the parish that it was a 
cheque, and the servants all know. If I were you, as you take 
so great an interest, I would just ask Eddy. He knows a lot of 
things." 

"I do not see how he could know what is your father's 
business." 

" Hush, you needn't speak so loud ! he knows a lot of things," 
said Marion, with a little sigh. "He is far, far cleverer than 
Archie. He might find out. If it were me, I would ask him," 
the girl said. 

"Your brother's interests," said Evelyn quietly, "are surely 
your biiisiness as much as mine." 
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'■I ain not saying," said Marion, "one way or auothur: but 
just it is him that I would ask if it were me.' 

"About what — about what?" cii(«l Evelyn, pressing her 
Imnds together. "If you know anythiuE, tell me at least, 
what ho has to do ivith iti Wliat can I find out from him? 

" She has stopped playing," said Marion, and aho added with a 
little severity. You will see, if you think, that whether or no 
it's best she should not hear." 

They said (food-night to her shortly after, kissing her both of 
them, according to the formula which girls are trained to go 
through ; and went up-staiva, one after the other, slim girlish 
creatures, innocent neopiiytes in life, as one would have thought, 
devoid of its saddening Knowledge, its disenchanting experiences 
— leaving behind them a woman who had seen much sorrow and 
trouble, yet who was less acquainted than either of them, it 
seemed, with certain mysteries and problems. 

May left her in a state of agitation and excitement, such as 
Evelyn had not yet known in the trials of her own life. She 
felt that Archie's future was in her hands, though he rejected 
her intei'position so bitterly ; and what was more, her husband's 
future, the hapjriness of the good man who had ao much trust in 
her. If she could restore hi» son to tiim and did not, because of 
siiy reluctance of hers, any shrinking from exertion, and mean 
or secondary feeling, as tor instance, that no one would be 
grateful to her for what she did, how unworthy would that be. 
Gratitude ! what is gratitude but a repayment, the i-etum for 
which no generous spirit looks. It is as mercenary to insist 
upon gratitude aa upon money or any other recompense. What 
would it matter if no one ever knew, if no one ever said, " Thank 
you 1 " What was that when Archie's young life, ajid still closer 
and dearer, her good husband's happiness, were at stake ! 

Evelyn walked about the drawing-room for a long time with 
licr hands clasped, and lier head bent., and thoughts pursuing 
thoughts, a host of quickly succeeding and often conflicting 
resolutions and questionings, hurr^ng tlirough her mind. The 
butler, weary of waiting, peeped in liy a half-open door, and 
retreated again, overawetl by her absorption, which neither saw 
nor heard. Her maid up-st-airs yawned and waited, astonished 
and indignant. She was not in the habit of keeping the house- 
hold out of bed by any caprice of hers, and all the less could 
thcv excuse her for her forgetfulness now. It was almost mid- 
night before she was rous«l with a start by the chiming of the 
clock, and hurrying out, found Saunders respectful, But dis- 
pleased outside, to whom she proffered a hasty apologv, which 
had to be repeated when her maid confronted her half asleep 
yet wholly indignant. For a ball, which the servants enjoy aa 
much as their master, allowance may be made ; but on a night 
when nothing was happening, when tho master was away, and 
the ladies expected to bo more easy to serve, less exacting. 
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ki.H4)ing onrlier liours than usuiil I And next day consteniation 
Btill mori! det'p sti'uck tliti Iioubi* ; for Mrs, Howlund v 



taking only n bng with her, and explaining bried y tiint shu had 
biwiness in London, but would be back on the third day. 
I^^sft^^ond proiwsed to Eo with her, nnd bo did Marion. She 



n^iiin before they had piw^ked tlieir tilings She did not even 
take hor maid I which was a sort of insult to tlie liouse. A 
mistress wlio can "do" for hereelf, who can travel unattached, 
nnd dress her own liair, etc., is a disappointment in ii liouse ]ike 
RoHmore. 

Slifi went away on Tuesday, and late on Wednesday niglit 
James Itowland came home, a day or two earlier than lie Iiud 
Iteen expected. To describe his astonisliraent and disappoint- 
ment when he arrived, and found her gone, is more than words 
are capable of. He had almost turned back from his own door 
and disappeared again into the darkness, from wliicii he had 
looked out with such a rising of comfort and happiness in his 
home-coming, and of hope for what might liave happened wliile 
he was away. " Mrs. Rowland not at home I " lie said, stumbling 
across his own threshold as though tlie place was strange to 
him ; "why, you must be dreaming' but Saunders would not 
be driven from his explanation. Tlie mistress had received 
news that she had to act upon at once, and the master being 
away, she had gone up to London instead^ of him, Saundere 
supposed. Slie expcctM to be home on Friday at the latest, 
wliich was the day on which he too was expected liome. 
Rowland appeared at the dinner-table, to the great astonishment 
of the girls, and with a countenance of disgust and impatience 
difficult to describe. "So she has left you planted," he said witli 
a filiarp laugh. It was impossible, indeed, that a man could 
return home much wanting liis wife, calculating upon her, and 
find her gone, without feehng himself an injured man. He 
called Marion into the library after and questioned Iier. 
"Where has slie gone 1 What lias come over her 1 There is not 
a line, not a word to explain." 

"She was going to London on business— whatever that may 
mean," said Marion. " She did not ofjen her lips to me." 

" But at least you know where slie is gone 1 

"Papa," said Marion, "you can liave observed I'ery little if 
you have not observed that mamma does not give her contidenoe 

"Oh, confound your confidence. Wliere is my wife?" 
Rowland cried. 

"I do not know," said Marion primly. Slie added after a 
moment, sfaixatti—" But I might give a guess : she was awfully 
taken up — about Archie, papa." 

He uttered a sort of groan, looking fiercely at her, not naissiDg 

u to interfere : but I just said that fi 



that wb^^l 
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papii decided must ha liglit, and I would have nothing to do 
with it — against you. And then she was in great thought — Did 
you ever hear, pajm, tliat before she was married, mamma and 
Mr. Saumarez, t/ieir father, were great frinndsl" 

'' What has that to do with it ) he cried angrily. 

"Well — there was some story, Eddy always said, and he used 
to laugh ; but he never would tell me right out : and he said 
lie could make lier do whatever he liked on that account. And 
last night she iisked Eosamond a great many questions about 
when he was coming home and so forth, and I heard her say 
somet I ling about 'your father's advice.'" 

James Rowland sprang to his feet with the suppressed roar of 
feeling, which in men of hia kind does dut^ for the sigh or out- 
cry of milder natures. There was something of the wild beast 
in it, — nn impulse of rage, almost frenzy. Advice with that 
a his affairs ! take that vile cynic, tliat false traitor, that 

3d atomy into her confidence on her husband's decent 

concerns ! Hia looks terrified hia daughter ; and as he paced 
about the room up and down, Marion took advantage of the 
first occasion on which he turned his liack to her to escape. 
But Bowland did not even remark that she was gone. Oh, 
Evelyn I Evelyn ! wjiom he trusted to tlie bottom of his heart, 
liad she gone to expose the secrets of liia house, his shame, and 
the breaking of his heart to l/uit man J This shaft went to hia 
very eotl. 



CHAPTEE XLI 

Evelyn arrived in London on a dark morning of early 
November, having travelled all night ; but she scarcely so much 
as thought of her fatigue and still less of the lieayy yellow 
atmosphere, as she drove to the hotel where aho had lived with 
her husband on tjieir first arrival in England, when she knew 
nothing of the difficulties that were to rise like lions in her way. 
It had been June then, and everything was fresh and fair. And 
though even then she had thought with apprehension of the 
children, wondering whether they would receive her with pre- 
judicej or what she could do to disarm opposition, no thougjit of 
anything more serious than tlie little contrarieties of household 
intercourse had ever come into her mind. Wliat floods of expe- 
rience, unthought of, unexpected, had come upon her since that 
time. Now she ha<l learned to know herself and others, to 
realize a hundred dangers and difficulties which never had 
appeared upon her horizon before. Nothingthat had happened 
in her previous life could have made it seem possible to her that 
she should come back again alone to London, on a sort of detec- 
tive enterprise in the interests of her husband's sou — who did 
iiot love, but distrusted and feared her, though she liad thus 
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dared the v(M*y n^al dangers of lier liusband's displeasure and 
li(*r own unwisy sense of unfitness and incapacity, on his behall 
She had thouglit and tliought during the long sleepless night, 
turning the matter over in every possible view ; sometimes 
appaUcdat her own liardihood in making such a venture ; some- 
times feeling that it was tlie only course slie could have pursued ; 
souH^tinies with a cold shade of self-dLstinist, askiiie herself how 
slie could have undertaken it at all, how she could Tiof>e to carry 
it out. And, unfortunately, the more Evelyn thoug^ht^ the 
stronger Ix^camo this latter sentiment : liow she was to find 
Eddy ; how slie was to begin such an inquiry ; how slie could 
put it to him in so many words that it was he who w^as guilty 
and not Archie. She had not entered with herself into these 
details until she had committed herself to this attempt. The 
question before had been, should she do it ? should she take this 
oliance of enlightenment ? should she try at least what seemed 
the only way of attaining any certainty f It had seemed to her 
before she started that she had but to be brought face to face 
with Eddy, to appeal to him and his better impulses in order to 
know. " If you can throw any light upon it. she had meant 
to say ; " if you know anything ! " And it dia not occur to her 
that he would hesitate to reply. He was lazy, light, unsettled, 
uncertain — l)adly trained, poor boy, without much moral sense, 
not careful to discriminate between right and wrong ; but yet 
at the bottom of all a gentleman, with an instinctive sense of 
loyalty and truth. The difficulty at first was merely that of 
going, finding him, venturing upon the solitary journey, acting 
m her husband's absence, without his knowledge : all of them 
very appalling things — for she had never been accustomed to act 
for herself in any practical emergency, although well enough • 
accustomc d to passive endurance of things she could not mend. 
Tlie sudden sense that here was a thing which perhaps she could 
mend by sudden action had at first tsiken away her breath. It 
had seemed to her inexperience a mighty thing to do, to start 
off to London all by herself in James's absence, as if she were 
running away. It looked like waiting till he was gone, and 
then taking advantage ! She laughed at the suggestion, yet 
held her breath at the strange risk. He might think — and yet 
more, the servants might think, who were so apt to find out 
everything, and a great deal more than there was to find out. 
These conflicting thoughts had kept her mind in a ferment of 
anxiety, until she had actually taken that great step and started. 
And then they had dropped suddenly and given place to a new 
kind of trouble. 

How was she to bring Eddy Saumarez to the bar, to put him 
to the question, to ask him to incriminate himself or his friends, 
to demand — What do you know ? This new side of the matter 
rose up as soon as she had fairly be^uii her journey, and caught 
her by the throat. The face of Eddy rose before her in the 
partial darkness behind the veiled lamp of the compartment in 
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which she travelled alone. Oli, not an easy face to confront, to 
over-awe, to reaoli the meaning of I A face t!iat could pucker 
into humorous lines, that could put on Teils of assumed inoom- 
prehension, that could look satirically amused, or innocently 
unconscious, or wildly merry as it pleased I " What could mako 
you think, dear Mrs. Rowland, that I know anything!" he would 
say; or, It is too delightful that you should have such an 
opinion of ray insiglit ; " or_, perhaps, " You know I never learned 
tne very alphabet of Archie, and how can I tell what he would 
do 1 " Such expressions she had heard from hira often on other 
subjects, upon which he could baffle her smilingly, looking in 
her face all the time. And how could she hope to keep hiin to 
the point now, to bring him to a serious answer, to convince 
him of the importance of the position and the need there was 
that he should speak 1 In tlie middle of tlie journey her courage 
had BO evaporated that she had almost determined to return 
again without making this unhopeful attempt. But there are 
always as many, ovparhaiDs more, difficulties in the way of going 
back than there are in going forward, and Evelyn felt that she 
had committed herself too much to make it possible that she 
should go back. She drove to the hotel, and had her bath and 
changed her dress, and swallowed hurriedly that cup of tea which 
is the only susteuanco possible in a moment of anxiety to so 
many women. And then she walked from the hotel to the 
iasignificant faahionable street io which the house of Mr, 8au- 
marez was. It was a small house, though tlie locality was 
irreproachable, and the blindsof the first floor were all carefully 
drawn down, though there were indications of life in the other 

Krts. Evelyn's knock was answered after a considerable interval 
the old woman, caretaker or charwoman, who was left in 
charge when "the family" were absent, " Mr. Edward!" she 
said; "Mr.EddyJ — yes'iu, he's at 'ome ; but he's not up yet, and 
won t be this three or four hours." 

" Oh ! " Ei'elyn was so startled in her breathless expectancy 
that she coula scarcely answer this, which was half a dis- 
.-vppointment and more than half a reliet There are moments 
when a brief postponement, even of the thing we most desire, 
is a cei-tain ease to the strained faculties, tike asked at what 
time Eddy would be visible and went away, turning towards 
Kensington Gardens, where she thought she migjit be able 
to spend the time until she must return. Tlie park, of course, 
was empty, and though Kensington Gardens had still that 
cheerful number of comers and goers, which marks the vicinity 
of a district in which people live the whole year round, it 
was not otherwise than a place of " retired leisure " as it gener- 
ally is. She walked up and down under the tal!, bare tree^ 
which stood about like ghosts in the yellow atmosphere, and 
sat down here and there and waited, looking at her watch 
from time to time, looking at tlie groups of children, and the old 
people and young ^rla who were taking their morning walk, 
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and who loolicrl at lier -witli nob mucU less curiosity tlwn a 
atmnger unknown calls forth in ft village, yiio was not onool 
the habiluei, and perhaps, &ha thought, some aenso of tho tumnJt 
in her soul might have stolea into the calm foggy air around 
her, and startlM tlie quiet promenaders with & consciousness of 
an uiieasy spirit in tlieir midst. She would not have been 
remarked in tho adjoining park, wliero uneasy spirits abonnd, 
and all kinds of strange meetings, interviews, jind revolutions 
take place. When she liad waitea as she thouglit lotig enough, 
shewent back again to Blank Street "Oh, it's you a^ain, Mist" 
Baid the old woman. " Master Edward's gone — I forgot totdl 
liim aasome one had been hero; and he went out in a hurry, for 
he was going out to 'is breakfast, I'm sui-e, Sliss, I'm very sorry 
I forgot ; but he wouldn't havo paid no attention, ] le was in sncn 
a hurry to get away." 

Evelyn pressed her hands tightly together, aa if she had been 
presaine her heart between tliem. Slie ceased to fe^ tho relief: 
the sickening suspense and delay made the light for a moment 
swim in her eyes. 

" I am very anxious to see him," she said. " At what time will 
he return! 

"Oh, Mi» 



n other ways, but not cooking, except just a cup of tea." 
what time," said Evelyn ; " six or seven 1 tell me 1 I am 
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"Welt, Miss, it's just a chance," tlie caretaker said. 

And with this she was dismissed to wait the livelong day, 
with nothing to do, in that forced inaction which is the most 
miserable of all things. I do not know a more dreadful ordeal 
togo through than to go to a strange place upon one sijocial 
mission, which is your only errand tliere, and not to be able to 
accomplish it, and to have a whole dreary day to get over in 
forced patience, until you can try again. Mrs. Howland went 
back to the hotel, and spent the greater part of the day staring 
through the \vindow, with some sort of hope that she niigjit see 
Eddy's face, and be able to rush after him, and stop him in the 
midst of the crowd. At sis o'clock she went back, and at soven, 
and at eight, walking about and about in the intervals, so as to 
keep the door in sight ; but nobody came. It was not any 
attempt on Eddy's part to elude lier, for he did not know any- 
tliing about lier. He did not come home on tiiat eveniue to 
dine, that was all. The next day she waited until a later hoar 
before she went. Alas ! lie had gone out earUer on that 
particular morning ! The old woman had said that a lady from 
Bcotland bad been inquiring for liirn ; but he had flung away 
with a contemptuous outcry, "Confound all ladies from Scot- 
land!" which Mrs. Jones was too polite to repeat. In the 
evening Evelyn h.'id no better luck ; out she left her card with 
an entreaty pencilled upon it that he would come to see her M 
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Iier liotel, and sat tliivjugh the evening watching for every step. 
But no one came. Tlie tiiird day was the day on which she 
ouglit to have gone home ; but it was impossible to go away 
now leaving this jjuest unaccomplished, whatever might liappen. 
She wrote a hurried letter to lier husband explaining sometMng, 
though not all, and with a detennined resolve that this day 
should not jiass in the same inactivity, went out again. The old 
woman received her like an old acquaintance. "He's in, Jliss, 
but he's in bed," she said. Evelyn stepped quickly into the 
house. "I must see him," she said. "Lawks, Miss!" said the 
woman, "you won't go up to a young gentleman in liis bed- 
room." Evelyn only repeated "1 must see him." She did not 
perceive an air of greater bustle and movement about tlie 
nouse. What was it to her who was there, if slie could but see 
EddyT 

"My good woman," she said, "my business is very important. 
Mr. Sauraarez has just left my liousa in the country, and some- 
thing lias happened that may hurt him — that may most seriously 
hurt Jiiin. Stiowme where his room is: I will take the responsi- 
bility on myself," 

" Oh, Miss, it isn't my place to show in a lady. I couldn't do 
it ; I daren't do it : and you're too nice and too respectable for 
such a thing — oh, lady! cried the old woman, as the visitor 
went on passing her, Evelyn met a man-servant on the stairs 
with a cup of soup in his hand. Except that he was a servant, 
and in a nark livery, she made no other note in respect to liim. 
She said in the calm of the excitement which had novf taken 
hold of her like a giant, "Tell me which is Mr. Edward's room." 

" Mr. Edward's room 1 — he is not up, madam," said the man. 

" It does not matter ; I must see him — which is his room 1 " 

She was so determined that she pushed post liim, quite pale, 
and with a desperation which the man, more experienced than 
the old eliarwoman, recognized. He followed her up-stairs, and 
opened a door. "If vou will go in there, I will send liim to 
you." It was a small sitting-room, Eddy's no doubt, from tho 
pipes and foils and riding-whips and other mannish boyish 
articles that hung on the walls. Evelyn would have turned 
back when she saw that he was not there. "I am not to bo 
foiled," she said; "Imust see Iiiui; take me to his room, or else 
I will find it for myself ! " 

" Ma'am," said the man, " I know you're a lady and a friend 
of the family. I have seen you before. I give you my word I'll 
bring him to you, if you'll wait here." 

She sat down and waited close by the open door. She was 
determined that he should not escape her, whatavcr his desiro 
might be. Tlie man, after a vain attempt to close the door upon 
her, opened the next door and went in. She heard the blinds 
drawn up, something said softly, ther . ■ • i .... 

events, whatever might come of it, ill 
opportunity at last. 
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It was half an hour, however, before, after many movements 
and commotion in the next room, Eddy came forth harried and 
breathless, with a face tliat looked old and wan in the light of 
the morning, a light he was not much accustomed to face. Poor 
little i);ile, old-young facti, something l)etween the shrivelled 
count(^nance of an old man and that of a pinched, unwholesome 
child ! to think tliat he should not yet l^e of age, and yet wear 
that look : but Mrs. Rowland luul no time for such reflections. 
She rose up quickly, just within tlio open door, and put out an 
cwiger hand. He might even now have escaped ner, slie felt, had 
she not been standing there, where he was obliged to pass ; and 
his ti*emor and anxiety at the sight of her were evident. He 
cried, "Mrs. liowland!" letting fall a book which was in his 
hand. 

" Yes ; I have come down direct from Scotland to speak to 
you. I have been three days trying to see you." She had 
scarcely breath enough to say so many words. 

"Tlie old woman," said Eddy, "told me something about a 
lady from Scotland ; but I thought it bosh ; she is such an old 
fool. I did not flatter myself there was any lady in Scotland 
who would tjiko the trouble to come after me ; and you, Mrs. 
Rowland " 

" You did not think of seeing mo ? Can you imagine no reason 
why I should come ? " she said. 

To Evelyn's astonishment — for her enigmatical question had 
really been put at i)ure hazard — Eddy's sallow and careworn 
face flushed over with a violent red, and then became more 
than sallow, cadaverous, and a cold moisture came out upon his 
forehead. 

" Let me shut the door," he said, " it's cold ; and can I order 
you anything: a cup of tea — breakfast? Ah ! " he said with a 
laugh, " of course you've breakfasted hours ago ; but I'm sure 
you will not mind if I order my tea : one wants it in a morning 
when one has been late over-night." 

" You look — as if you had been very late over-nieht, Eddy." 

" Oh, I acknowledge I was ; who denies it ? " said Eddy, with 
again an attempt at a laugh. " It's the nature of the beast: one 
minds one's manners, at a place like Rosmore ; but in town one 
can't help one's self, not even when town's out of town, and it's 
only the debris that are left." 

" You would have done better to stay at Rosmore," she said 
gently; "you do not look the same person." 

" I am not the same person. Who would not be better there ? " 
he said. And here he burst into an uneasy laugh. " You have 
not come at this hour in the morning, and dragged an xmlucky 
wretch out of bed, only that we should exchange compliments 
about Rosmore ? " 

" No, indeed. I have a little history to give you, Eddy, and 
an appeal to make. You know, or you divined, I cannot tell 
which, .something of what happened before you left ? " 
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"The night of the ball?— oh, I divined : that is to saj-, I saw. 
A inaa does not arrive in hot hnste at early midnight, when a 
hall ia going on, nnd demand the master of the Jiouse ; and the 
master o£ the house does not send in equal haste for his son, 
who is closeted with him for a long time, then comes out look- 
ing conscious and distracted, and finally disappears, without 
tlie instructed spectator forming an itlea that something must 
have liappenod. 1 am a vecv instructed spectator, Mrs. Rowland. 
I liave seen various tliinea of tlie kind. The sons have dis- 
appeared for shorter or longer times, and the fathers have 
remained masters of the field. Here, Eogera, put it on this 
little table, and take away those things to eat. I want nothing 
but some tea." 

There was a moment's pause, during which the little table 
was covered with a shining wliite polished cloth, which reflected 
the fire in a surface made semi-transparent b^ starch and borax 
and a glittering silver tea-pot placed upon it ; which made a 
still warmer reflection in the foggy yellow of the mornmg air. 
Eddy poured liimself out his tea witn liia usual air of easy coia- 

Eosure, a little overdone. But this Mrs. ilowland was not 
erseif of a sufficiently easy mind to see. 

"Eddy," she said, "I have been told — I don't know how to 
say it to you." It had never till this moment occurred to lier 
how diflicult it would be to say, nor did she even know what 
she meant to imply, or how he could be connected witii the 
matter. "I have been told," she repeated rather breatiilessly, 
"that you, perhaps, mi^ht know something of— that in the 
dreadful position of affairs I might ask^you " 

"Ask me — what )" he said with a smile. The corners of his 
mouth trembled a. little. He spilt the cream whicli he was 
pouring into his tea, but she did not observe these incidents, 
and indeed what could they have had to do with the question — 
but it was no question— which she asked J " Of course, if I can 
tell you anything, Mrs, Eowland, or throw any light — But tell 
me first. Ask me— what J " 

She gazed at him a moment, and then poor Evelyn acknow- 
ledged her own impoteBce by a sudden burst of tears. " I have 
come down from Scotland, she said, " without my husband's 
knowledge. I have wandered to and fro^this is now the third 
day — trying to see you, Eddy. I am worn out, and my nerves 
have gone all wrong. I can't be sure of the step I am taking, if 
I am mistaken or not. The only thing I can do is to ask you 
simply— do you know anytliing about it 1 I don't know what. 
I have nothing clearin my head, only a sort of despair of making 
anything of it, ever. I was told that you might know something 
—that you might help me. If you can, for God's sake do i^ 
Eddy 1 I will be grateful to you all my life." 

He spilt a little of his tea as he earned it to hia lips. After 
all, though nothing can be so hardened as youth, notliing is at 
the same time so soft. Eddy was not invulnerable, as Botae 
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p«oplo of liis n^o, na .Marion, for inst«nc& nppenned to be. Ha 
hod never in his life been subjecte*! to this sort of nppenL A 
youikg man who ha« n mother and other linxious friends is, 
perhaps, subjected to it over much, »ii<l at hist comes to regard 
the jvppeol to hiscinotioiiitl nature— the argumuntagiLinst going 
wrong, that it will brt'nk some one else's heart— as a bore rather 
■' 1 a touching plea. But Eddy, who hiid never had any 
'•"r, and to wliom no one had ever appealed thus, was moved 

e than ho could have imagined it possible that he should 

bo moved. He putdownhistoa-cupwithatrembling band. He 
could not look in the face of the woman who had been so kind 
to liim, and who looked at liim with the utmost eloquence of 
which eyea were capable, eyes full of emotion and of tears, to 
backuplier words. He did not know what reply to make to her. 
He hod been already mightily shaken by the success of that 
great coup of hia. When an eiTor or crime ia a failure, the con- 
science is quiet : we do not take upon ourselves tbe guilt of a 
thing by \Aich we have gained nothing ; but when, as in tlie 
present case, it succeeds perfectly, then the inexperienced ^irit 
trembles. Eddy was only at this ataea He hod received his 
proportion of the money, and he nnd still the remains of 
the hundred and fifty pounds which Archie had given Mm. 
Never had lie known what it was to have so much in his 
pockets. He had been throwing it away in handfula, as was 
natural, and as the excitement lessened, tne compunction grew. 
It was not so much compunction, as it was a horrible sense of 
the insigniiicant value of a thing for which he had risked so 
much. He had, indeed, freed himself from the money-lender's 
hands, and was no longer in his power ; yet never in hia life 
would he be sure that he was not in somebody's pow^r. And 
presently the money, the curse and the payment of hia act, 
would be exhausted, and he no better, how much worse than 
before ! These thoughts had been in Eddy's mind before this 
appeal was made to him. He hnd banished them, but tliey 
were ever waiting at his door, ready to catch him at an un- 
guarded moment. And now here was this lady, this dear woman 
who had l]een kind to him J He could not swallow that tea, 
much as he wanted it or some restorative. He set it down again 
with a trembling hand. That had happened to Eddy, wTuch 
some of the old Puritans meant when they described tiitan as 
flinging so big a atone at the head of his ^1ctim, that it recoiled 
upon himself. 

"Mrs. Bowland,'' he said, "we are speaking parables, and 
tliongh we both know something, we don't understand what wo 
each know. Will you tell me simply what liaa haprjened to 
Archie, and why 1 I guessed at it, I might not be right in my 
guesa. Tell me aa if I had never heard anything of it, and did 

Evelyn dried her eyes, and recoveivd her calm. She obeyed 
him literally without a word of preface. " On the nigiit of the 
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ball A messenger arrived from tlie bank, bringing witli him a 
cheque, purporting to be my husband's, for a tuousatid pounds. 
It was a forged cbeque." 

Eddy, in spite of Hmaelf, shivered as if with a sudden chill 
He put his hands up to his eyes. It might have been merely a 
gesture of wonder and dismay. 

" Mr. Rowland, I think wrongly, had been suspicious and 
uneasy about Archie before. He sent for him, and lie was the 
move angry that Archie could not come till all tlie guests were 
gone. He held out the cheque to his son, and accused Lim of 
having done it." 

Eddy withdrew Ids hands from his face and looked up. 
" Which lie did not which he never did, whicli ho was not 
capable of," he cried quickly. 

'' Oh, Eddy, God bless you. I I knew you. would say so. And 
BO did I — from the bottom of my heart. 

"Ho was not," cried Eddy, witli a. sort of hysterical laugli. 
" clever enough — not half ! he Jiad not got it in him — nor bold 
enough — a fellow like tliat ! He could not have done it if ho 
had tried." 

'' Oh, Eddy ! but tliat was not my husband's view. Archie 
was so astoidshed at firet that he thought it sometliing to laugh 
lit. And tlien he was angry, furious, as passionate as his father. 
And then— he shook tlio dust from off his feet, as the Bible 
cays, and left the house. And God knows if he will ever come 
back. Never, I think, till his innocence is proved. And his 
father — he is inexorable, he thinks, but he is very unhappy. 
Eddy ! " 

The tone of appeal in that last word was indescribable. She 
raised her voice a little and lier eyes, and looked at him. 
And Eddy, unaccustomed, could not bear the look in those 



" You speak of proving hia innocence," he said ; " was ther 

ly prooi of liis guilt ) " 

'' Nothing ; but tiiat hia handwriting is like hia 



" And do you know," said Eddy, looking away, " have you 
found out to whom, for instance, it was paid?" 

"My husbanfJ," said Evelyn, "is a very proud man. His 
honour is hia life. He accepted the cheque, though he knew at 
once what it was. He would allow no questions. Therefore, it 
is impossible to inquire, to get any particulars. And the plan 
lie devised to serve Arcliie will be hia ruin. Imagine such a 
tiling I We dare not ask lest he sliould be suspected ; and so 
he must lie under suspicion all his life ! " 

"Oh, not so bad as that— fathers are not so bad as that : he 
will foreive him." 

" Butlie will never ask to be forgiven— nor accept forgiveness; 
how should he, being innocent!" said Evclvn. 

" I should not be so particular," said Eddy, with a momentary 
gleam of humour in hia eyes. He could not be serious for long 
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together without some such relief. "And so Mr. Bo'wland has 
got the cheque/' lie siiid ; then, after a pause, "And may I ask, 
dear Mrs. Rowland, who was so kind as to sug^gest that you 
should iisk me ? " 

"Marion for one : I can^t tell why," Evelyn said. 

(" Oh," Eddy said within himself, with another twinkle in bis 
eyes, " I owe you one for that, my little May.") 

"And a \ory different pei*son — a man whom perhaps you 
sciircoly know, who suggested that your friend Johnson " 

" Oh, my friend Johnson ! the beast— to call that fellow my 
f ricind ! " cried Eddy in a more audible parenthesis. 

" Eddy," said Evelyn gravely, " in that respect you were very 
much to blame." 

" Oh, in every resi>ect I am much to blame ! " cried tlie young 
man, springing from his chair. The vehemence of liis motion 
was such that Kvelyn had to put up her hand to save the table, 
against which he kicked in his rapid movement. He \vent across 
the room, and stood with his back to her, his shoulders up to his 
€\'irs, his hands in his pockets, absorbed in his thoughts. Ajid 
they were not pleasant thoughts : and they ranged over the 
widest space, the whole course of the future through which that 
cloud miglit ever be ready to fall : the horror of the consequences 
should they overtake him, the ruin of name and fame, the scandal 
and the catastrophe. It was not a tiling which could be lived 
down, or which people could forget. All those arguments which 
are of so little use in the face of temptation, are of tremendous 
force when the deed is done, and nothing remains but the penalty 
to pay. His lively, quick intelligence, roused to rapid action, 
made its calculations with lightning speed : not unmoved by the 
thought of Archie in the strange jumble of selfish and unselfisli 
motives — not untouched by the misery which had been produced 
on all sides. 

He turned round again at the end of a few minutes, which 
seemed to Evelyn like so many years. 

" Mr. Rowland has the cheque ? " he said. "Would he give it 
to you, and could you burn it ? " 

"Eddy!" 

" Do you think I am going out of my senses ? But I am not. 
If he will give you the cheque and let you burn it, I will — clear 
it all up," said Eddy with a gasp ; " and make Archie's innocence 
as clear as the day." 

" Eddy ! Eddy ! " 

" Ah, you speak to me in a different tone now : your voice 
sounds like a blessing. But wait till you know, Mrs. llowland ; 
perhaps it will cliange again. I will not take your kind hand 
till after. I am not going to cheat you out of your sympathy. 
Look here," he said, standing by her, " this is what you must do. 
Telegraph at once, * If you will give me clieque to destroy, full 
information will be given from quite different quarter.' Inhere," 
he said, " that's as concise as it can be made. I will come to 
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your liotel at five, when yon will liave your answer, iuitl bring- 
all that you want." 

"The proof,"sliu said, " that it was not Archie ?" 

" The proof," Le replied witli a lung-drawn bi-eatii, '' who it 
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Evelyn le£t the little sitting-room and went down-stairs witli 
a quickly-beatine lieart. She did not quite sec tlio nwining of 
what she was bidden to do. It was like tlie formula of a doctor's 
prescription, obscure yet autlioribitive, and to bs obeyed witii- 
OUt doubt or del;ty. Her heart was beating high, and her brain 
throbbing in sympatliy. She hud uo thought but to get as 
quickly as possible to the nearest telegraph office ', the only 
thing that I'estrained iierwas tliethoughtthatahe was not quite 
sure where her huslwnd was. It had been settled that hesliouJd 
i-eturn home that day, on which she had determined to return 
too so us to meet biw. That part of hitr intention she evidently 
could not cany out, but in her absorption she did not reflect 
that, if he had arrived, it would be to the disappointment and 
surprise of finding her gone, without any explanation ; that he 
■would probably be annoyed and displeased, and not in a mood 
to receive her laconic aaid unexplained question graciously. This 
did not enter into Evelyn's mmd at alt. She ■was given up to 
one thought. That Rowland should h^ liarah to her or misunder- 
stand her did not occur to her as possible. 

She hurried down-stairs to fulfil her mission, bidding Edd.y 
remain and take his breakfast. " You look aa if you wanted it, 
loy poor boy," she said, patting him on the shoulder. 

"Oh, I want it— and soraething stronger ! " lie said, ■with a 

"No, my dear ; oh, no, my dear," she said anxiously. She 
even came back from the door, hurried and eager as she was, to 
deliver, like a true woman, a few very broken words on this 
subject " Be content witli the tea, dear Eddy," she said, A 
gi-eat tenderness for the boy had risen in her breast. He had 
never known his mother ; how much there was to be excused in 
him t And lie might have been her own son I though she thanked 
God that it was not so, and reflected with horror what her life 
would Lave been, had her youthful hopes been fulfilled, with 
such a man as Etlward Saumare'^ liad turned out to be, and with 
such a son ; yet the very tliought that she might have been the 
bny's motlier always softened Evelyn. He was such a boy. too, 
still ! though he had run the course of so many unknown ills — 
young enough to be taken into liis motlior's arms, if he had one, 
and coaxed and persuaded back to innocenca Eddy had no 
such feeling in the roused and excited state of his mind ; lia 
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would not laugli as sho left liim bo as she could liear, but waited 
till, as lie thought, slie had left the house before he allowed 
that unsteady i>eal to burst forth. "Be content with the tea! 
Oh, the natural preacher, the all-advising woman I" but with 
the sound of that " dear E<ldy ! " in his ears the young man 
laiip:h(»d till he cri(Kl— only because it was so good a joke, he 
said to himself : but in tins there was a certain self-deception 
too. 

Evelyn was liurrying out, waiting for no one to open the door 
for lier, when she was suddenly stoi^pcd by llogers, the servant 
who, she now recollect<»d suddenly, was the personal attendant 
of Saumarez himself. She had not attempted to account for his 
j)resence, nor indeed thought of him in the liurry of her thoughts. 
But it nowihished uix)n her, with sudden surprise and vexation, 
in the (»nlightenment of his words — " My master, ma'am," he said, 
*' would like to see you before you go." 

** Your master ! " It was with a gasp of alarm that Evelyn 
rc^pliod. ** I did not know," she said, " that Mr. Saumarez was 
here." 

" We came home — sudden," said the man, " yesterday. My 
master will often take a fancy like that. And he hopes, ina\im, 
that you will not go out of the house without giving liim the 
pleasure of seeing you." 

" I am in great haste," Mrs. Rowland said. " I came to Mr. 
Edward entirely on business. I am very sorry Mr. Saumarez 
was told that I was here : for indeed I have no time -" 

" Mr. Saumarez bade me say, ma'am, that as you knew he wf:,s 
unable to come to you, he hoped as you would overlook the 
liberty and come to him." Rogers stood respectfully but firmly 
between Evelyn and the door. Not, of course, to prevent her 
going, which was an impossibility, but with a moral impulse 
that she felt incapable of resisting. " He has been in a deal of 
suffering, and it will cheer him up, ma'am," the man said. 

With a pang of disappointment slic yielded to the delay. It 
could only be for a few minutes, after all. She was exceedingly 
unwilling not only to be delayed, but to encounter Eddy's father 
under any circumstances, and above all in his own house. She 
followed the attendant with great suppressed impatience and 
reluctance. The sitting-room occupied by Saumarez was close 
to the door, with a window upon the street. It was the dining- 
room of the little London house, the back part, which was separ- 
ated from the front by folding-doors, half -covered with curtains, 
being Saumarez's bedroom. He was seated in his invalid-cliair 
between the fire and the window, and though the foggy morning 
had very little light in it, a blind of much the same colour as the 
fog, yellowish and grimy, was drawn down half over the window. 
Out of this obscurity, upon which the red light of the fire shed 
at one side an illumination which looked smoky in the atmo- 
sphere of the fog, the long thin countenance, peaked beard, and 
gleaming eyes of the invadid were visible with the most striking 
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Rembrandt effect. Ho held out to Evelyn a very thiii, very 
wliite hand. 

"Tlianks, dear lady," he said, "for this gmcious visit. I 
Bcircely hoped for an^hing so good. In Loniion, ftt this time 
of the year, a fair visitor of any kind is a rarity ; but you !^ — I 
believed you to be tUapensinc h<Kpitality in marble hails," ho 
addeil, witli a little laugli of tne veiled satire which implied to 
Evelyn all that acorn of her late marriage, and parvenu hus- 
band, and vulgar wealth, whicji he did not put into words. 

" You wonder, perhaps, what I have done witli Rosamond," 
she said; "but she ia perfectly well and perfectly safe. My 
own absence from home is one of three days only. I return 
to-night." 

" Ah, Rosamond," he said ; " poor child ! To tell the truth I 
did not think of Rosamond. She is quite safe, I have no doubt. 
But you 1 What is my friend Rowland about that he allows Jiis 
btuLiitiful wife to come up to London, even in the deud season, 
on business, by herself? 

" Tiio business," she said hurriedly, " was my own, and lie 
could not have done it for me. I hope you are better, and that 
the waters " 

" The waters," he said, with a smile, " are good to amuse people 
with an idea that something is being done for them. That ia 
the best of medical science nowadays. It does amuse one some- 
how, liowever vain one knows it to be, to think tliat Bometiiing 
is being done. And so your business, my dear lady, concerned 
my son 1 Happy Eddy to be mixed up in tlia affairs of such a 
womiin as you.'' 

" There was a question I had to ask him," said Evelyn, 
faltering. 

" Of so much importance tliat you liave tried to find him 
vainly for two daj^s. I say again, happy Eddy ! I wish these 
were questions which his fatlier could answer: but alna ! all tliat 
is over with me," 

"The question did not personally concern either him or me," 
said Evelyn, " but the well-being of a tlii'rd peraon, for whom I 
am very closely concerned-" 

" Happy third person ! " said the invalid, with a gleam of those 
vrolBsh, eager eyes out of the partial gloom. " I would 1 were 
one of those third pei-sons. And Rowland, my good friend, does 
he know all about it, and of a necessity so strong that a lovely 
lady liad almost forced her way into Eddy's room 1 " 

Jlr. Saumarcz," said Evelyn, feeling tier checks bum, "my 
husband knows, or will know, exactly in every particular what 
I have done, and will approve it. You know what a boy of 
Eddy's age, and lately a visitor in my own house, the companion 
of my Jiusband's son, must be to me." 

"Age ia very deceitful," said Saumarez with a laugh, "e.ipeci- 
ally in Eddy's case, if you will jjermit me to say it. He h not a 
1 — will call hun.to be judged by mere nmuerals, Eddy 
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is ono of tho sons occasionally to bo met with in highly-civilized 
life, wlio are older tlian their fathers. Even a liusbland's son, 
clear lady, has l)cen known to bo not over-siife," he added, with 
again that niockiiir; l.iugli. 

" Tliere is no qiK^stion of safety," said Evelyn. She felt the 
blaze of shame to bo so addressed, enveloping her from head to 
foot like a fire. "You must pardon me if i say that tliis is a 
kind of conversation very unpleasing to me,' slie said with 
spirit, "and most uncalled for." His laugh sounded like the 
laugh of a devil in her ears. 

" Jfay," he said, "you must not let my precious balms break 
your head. I speak as a friend, and in your best interests, 
l^:velyn." 

" My name is Mrs. Rowland, Mr. Saumarez." 

" Oh ! if I could ever forget the time when you were not Mrs. 
llowland, but my Evelyn ! But tliat, of course, is not to the 
purpose," he added with a sigh, at which he presently laughed. 
We get sentimental. Dear lady, if you will let me say it, your 
age is precisely the one which is most dangerous, and in which 
a taste for youth has been often shown, in various conspicuous 
examples." 

Evelyn rose to her feet with a start of offence and shame. 
She had not known it was in her to be so wildlv, almost fiercely 
angry. " Not another word ! " she said. " You abuse your 
privileges as a sick man. I will not hear another word. 

" And what," he said in a low voice, stretching out his hand 
to detain her, "if I — or Rogers — were to let my good fHend 
Rowland know that he had difliculty in preventing the trusted 
and honoured wife from making a forcible entrance into a 
young man's room ? " 

If Evelyn had been a weak or unreasoning woman, had she 
been without trust in her husband or herself, had she been apt 
to concealment, or to believe, as so many do, that an evil motive 
is always the most readily beli(ived in, it is possible that she 
might at tliis odious moment — a moment she could never bear to 
think of after — have been lost one way or other, bound as a 
miserable tiirall under this man's power, whose malignant mouth 
could have done her such vile ana frightful injury. But fortun- 
ately she was none of these things. It had not even once occurred 
to her that her determination to see Eddy, wherever she might 
find him, would have been made the subject of any remark. 
And if she now perceived that it was a foolish and imprudent 
thing, the discovery was made in a moment of such extreme 
excitement that it had no effect upon her. She stood by him 
for a second, towering over him in a wrath which possessed and 
inspired her. " Do so," she said, " at once : or rather let Rogers 
do so, Mr. Saumarez. It will not be so degrading to him, a man 
without instruction, possibly knowing no better, as it would be 
to you. And besides, he could speak from personal knowledge, 
{lis letter will find my husband at Rosmore. Good-bye." 
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"And do youtiiinfc you ftro to silence the world in tliis way!" 
said Saumarez. "Mysfilf, or Eogera perhaps, and your husband 
if he is such a fool— but " 

" Good-bye," she said once more. 

"Evelyn ! " he cried. 

"Good-bye." Mra. Rowland went out of the house like an 
armw from a bow, drawing the door behind her, with a sound 
that rang through the sleepy street. She came so quickly that 
she almost discovered a watcher on the other side, intent upon 
all her movements : that is, she gave iiim the shook of a possible 
discovery ; for, as for Evelyn, she saw nothing. Her eyes were 
dim and misty with the heat of indignation that seemed to rise 
up from her flushed cheeks and panting breath to blind her. 
She walked away with tlie impulse of that wrath, at a pace that 
would have been impossible under other circumstances, walking 
far and fast, incapable of thinking e\en where it was that she 
wanted to go. 

The pure air, however, and the rapid movement, soon brouglit 
Sirs. Rowland to herself, and she turned back upon lier rapid 
course so suddenly that again — ■ But she did not observe any 
one, or anything in the road, whicii, even in this dead season, 
was sufficiently full to confiise an unaccustomed visitor, Sh.e 
went at once to tlie telegraph office and sent off the message, 
as a matter of precaution, sending it to BosmorO| and in du^i- 
cate to the house of Sir John Maruiibanks, vhere it was possible 
Rowland migbt still be, Slie added a word of explanation to 
the message dictated by Eddy. " Don't be surprised to hear 
from me, from London, she wrote, without any recollection of 
the concise style iiecessaiy to a telegram; "all explanations 
when we meet, and I know you will approve." When, she had 
sent tliis off, Lvelyn was solaced and more or less restored to 
herself. She walked back more calmly to the hotel, besinning 
to feel a little t!ie effect of the morning's exertions and excite- 
ment. But when she reached the shelter of her room, and felt 
hei'self alone, and under no restraint from other people's looks, 
she was incapable of keeping up any longer, A Ioiik fit of crying 
gave vent to the pent-up trouble in her oreaat. She bent down 
her head upon her bands and wept like a child, helplessly, 
Wlien one has been outraged, insulted, hurt in evei-y fibre, and 
with no power to vindicate or avenge, whicji are momentary 
modes of relief—the mingled pain and sliame and rage, quite 
justifiable, yet making up a passion which hurts almost as much 
aa the cause whicli produced it, lay all one's defences low. Men 
even are wrought to tears by such means, how much more a 
woman, to whom that expression of sufiering is always so 
painfully and inconveniently near. 

When Evelyn had overcome this weakness and recovered her 
confusion, I cannot assert that her mind was easy or her thoughts 
comfortable. Was she so sure that her husband would approve 1 
Had she not been imprudent and unguarded in, what sue had 
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cloiui ? Tlio thought hful not entered lier mind before, but the 
light of a vile suggestion is one that makes the whitest iiinocenoe 

piiuso juul shudder. Could any one else for a moment think ! 

She siiid to hei'self, Xo, no ! with a high heacl and expanded 
nostril. But it made her unhappy in spite of herself. It was 
as if something filthy and festering liacf been thrown into her 
mind. She could not forget it, could not throw it forth again, 
felt its unutt(jrable foulness like a burn or a wound. Rogers, 
l)erhaps the servants, might have thought — for servants have 
drefidiul ways of thinking, dreadful back-stair ways, the ideas 
of minds which peon and watch, and hope to detect. He might 
hav(^ thought — and in that mjrsterious way in which such 
whispers iiy, it might l)e communicated to some other privileged 
atti'ndant, and so go forth upon the air, an evil breath. Was 
it possibUi 1 was it possible ? Evelyn seemed to feel already the 
confusion, the l)ewilderment, the restless horror of a wliispered 
scandal, an accusation that never could be met, l)ecause never 
openly made, one of those vile breathings which go through 
sDciety. It is so strange to think th.at one may one's self bo 
subject to su(rh an insinuated wrong. Herself ! tlie last person, 
th(^ most unlikely, the most impossible ! It was already a wrong 
to her that the vile idea should be put within the furthest range 
of tilings thoujjht of. And thus Mrs. llowland spent a very 
r(\stless and miserable afternoon. She could neither eat nor 
rest. She put up her "things," the few necessaries she had 
brought with her, to be ready for the night train, and tried to 
r;till hers(;lf, to keep quiet, to read, but without effect. There 
is nothing so difiicult to get througli as a day spent in waiting, 
and it was scarcely past twelve o'clock when, after all she had 
gone through, she returned to the solitary empty hotel room, 
with its big stone balustrade against the wmdow, and the crowd 
sweeping along below. She went out upon the balcony and 
watched for the coming of the telegraph boy with an answer to 
her message. There were dozens of telegraph boys coming and 
going, and at intervals she could see one below, mounting the 
very stops of the hotel. But hour .after hour passed, and notliing 
came for her. On two or three occasions siie ran to the door 
of hor room, as if that could quicken the steps of the tardy 
messenger ; but among the many peoiDle who passed up and 
down the stairs and looked at her curiously, there was no one 
bringing the reply upon which all the success of this painful 
mission hung. 

And then it was five o'clock : but not soon, not till months of 
weary waiting seemed to have passed ; and then ensued, to 
Evelyn perhaps the worst of all, a half-hour of excitement and 
expectation almost beyond bearing. Would Eddy come ? Would 
he stand by his bargain, though she was not able to do so with 
hers ? It was nothing that he did not appear at the hour. He 
had never been punctual. He was one of those who do not 
know the value of time, nor what it is to others to keep to an 
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hour. Nothing would ever convince Eddy that tlie rest of the 
world were not as easy in respect to time, as little bound by 
occupation as himself. He had no understanding of those who 
do a certain thing at a certain time every day of their lives. 
The waiter appeared bringing lights, uncalled for, for Evelyn, 
sitting in the partial dark, losing out upon the lumps outside, 
felt her heart Deating too quick and fast to give her leisure to 
think o£ what was required or the hour demanded. He brought 
lights, he brought tea ; he madeanattsmpt.which she prevented, 
to di'aw the curtains, and shut out the gleaming world outside, 
the lights and sounds which still seemed to link her with the 
distance, and made it jjoasible that some intelligence might still 
come, some answer to her prayer. And then suddenly, all at 
once, in the husli after the waiter liad gone from the room, 
Eddy opened the door. Mrs. Rowland sprang from her seat as 
if she had not expected him at all, and his coming was tho 
greatest surprise in the world. 

" Eddy ! you ! " 

" Did you not expect me J " he said, astonished. 

She drew a chair near her, and made him sit down, "I feel 
as if I had brouffht you here on false pretences. I have got no 
answer to the telegram," 

Eddy liad taken a small pocket-book out of his breast pocket, 
and held it in his hand. He stopped suddenly, and looked at 
it, then at Mrs. Rowland. He was excited and pale, but yet 
his usual humorous look broke over his face. " No answer ? '' he 
said. 

"Did I tell you my husband was from home? he ought to 
have returned to-day ; but perliajw he has not done so. 1 ought 
also to have returned to-day. It means nothing but that he has 
not got home." 

" Tliere is no answer," Eddy said, as if explaining matters to 
himself, "and I will be giving myself away and no security 
acquir«J. Well in for a penny, in for a pound," ho said. "1 
have got it all here, Mrs. Kowland ; but you ought to give mo 
your word that I shall not be the worse for it." 

She sat gazing at him with such uncom prehension, that ho 
ln,ughod aloud. 

" She doesn't understand me," he said, " not a bit : it ia not in 
her to understand ; she has not an idea how serious it is," 

Eddy's hands were unsteady, his little ^ray eyes were sparkling 
with a feverish fire. From his foot, which he kept shaking in 
nervous commotion, as ha sat on the table with one leg suspended, 
to the mobile eyebrows, wiiich quivered and twisted over his 
forehead, there was nothing still about him. He took a piece 
of paper on which something was written out of hig pocket- 
book, and looked at it^ holding it in his hand. 

"Here it is," he said, and his voice shook a little, though its 
tone was- light enough: "The guilty witness. When you put 
this into your husband's hands, Mra, Howlond, he will i ~'~ 
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who forged lii.; name. Have you a safe place to put it in, a 
purse or sonietliing ? For, remember, I am placing my life in 
your hands." 

** Eddy, luldy, you f nghten mo I I can't imagine what you 
mean." 

** No, I know you can't : perhaps not even when you see it 
will you know. But give nim that, Mrs. liowland, and he will 
understand." 

Ho held the paper a moment more, and then g^avo it to her. 
There was not a particle of colour in liis sjiUow, small face. He 
Silt on the corner of the table, swinging one leg, at first not 
looking at her, a smile on his face, whicli grew every moment 
more gray. 

Evelyn took tho paper almost with alarm. She gazed at it 
with a look at first of intense surprise and disappointment 
What did it mean? her husband's signature written two or 
three times on a piece of paper, as if he had been trying a pen. 
"James — James' twice or thrice repeated; then "Rowland." 
Then in full, " James Rowland," with a characteristic flourish 
at the end. She looked at the paper and then at Eddy, and 
then 

It was his look that forced conviction on her mind, not the 
guilty witness in her hand. She gave a great cry, "Eddy ! " and 
put her hand over her eyes, as if to shut out some unwelcome 
sight. 

"Yes," he said, swinging his foot, his head sunk upon his 
breast; "that is just about what it is : and I am a — a — every- 
thing that is bad. But not such a cad as to let another man be 
ruined instead of me," he cried. 

Evelyn got up to her feet, stumbling, not seeing where she 
went, her eyes blinded with tears. " Oh, my poor boy, my poor 
boy ! " she cried, putting her arms round him, drawing him to 
her. 

"Is that how you take it?" he said with a sob. "I did not 
expect you to take it like that." 

Oh, Eddy ! " she said, not able to find other w^ords ; " oh, my 
poor boy ! " ^ 

He drew himself away from her a little, dashing off the tears 
that were in his eyes. " You know what that means, Mrs. Rov/- 
land," he said, " though you may be sorry for me, and he may 
forgive me for your sake; but it is separation for ever. I mustn't 
presume to let you be kind to nie. He took her back to her 
chair and placed her in it, and kissed her hand. And then ho 
took up his hat. "It could mean nothing else, and I should bo 
too thankful that he takes no step. Of course, I shall never see 
any of you again." Then he suddenly laughed out, the colour 
coming back to his face. "And I was fond of that little Marion," 
he said; " I was, though you might not think it, and she did not 
deserve it any more than I do, I was — but all that's at an end 
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CHAPTER XLIII 



These movements of Evelyn's wore wafcclied, althougli she dill 
not tnow it, and in tho strangest way. Kowlnntl loft lionio 
leaving no address, nor any other indication of what he meant 
to do, tlie evening after his return to Eosmore. He came back 
on the Wednesday, and on Friday morning he arrived in London, 
and followed his wife's steps to the hotel, ■where he felt sure she 
would go. Wlien he arrived he was told that Mrs, Rowland was 
indeed tliere, but had just ^one out. "She cannot be out of 
sight yet," the iwrter said, pointing the direction she had taken, 
and Rowland, without ft word, followed Jiis wife. He had no 
intention when he did so, no jilan but to ovci-take her, to join 
her, to ask for an explanation of her conduct ; but he had 
scarcely caught sight or the well-known figure walking before 
Lira along the thronged pavement before another idea struck 
him. He would not make himaelf known, he would watch what 
she was doing, and leave his eventual conduct to the guidance 
of the moment. One great motive wjiich induced him to come 
to this resolution was tfiat the moment he caught sight of her, 
.lames Rowland, who had left home breathing flame and fire, 
shrank into himself, and felt tliat he no more dared approach 
his wife with an air of suspicion and demand an explanation of 
lier conduct than he dared invade the retirement of the Queen, 
The one thing was about as possible as the other. All his old 
reverence for liia lady-wife, all his conviction of her absolute 
superiority to everybody he had ever known, came back upon 
him like a flood. Who was he to demand an explanation from 
her? Was it likely that he could know better what was seemly 
and becoming than she did? Was it possible tliat she, the 
crowning glory of his life, could do anything against his honour, 
could commit or compromise liim in any way ) A hush fell upon 
his troubled tempestuous mind tlie moment he perceived her 
before him, walking along with quiet dignity, unpretending, yet 
not, he said to himself in his pride, to be overlooked anywhere, 
moving among the common crowd as if she were in a presence- 
chamber. He held his breath with a sort of horror at the 
thought that he might have been capable of going up to her, in 
his passion, asking Iter what she did there, whom siie wanted, 
commanding her to return home at once. Tlie sight of the sweep 
of hRr dark skirt, the carriage of her head, aiTCsted him, temper 
and irritation and all, in a moment. He fell back a step or 
two, witli a vague inclination to turn tail altogether, turn back 
homewards and liumbl^ await her coming, which should be in 
lier own time. But his heart was so sore that he could not do 
that. He followed her mechanically till she turned off the great 
thoroughfare to the smaller street, where ho stil! followed, 
taking some precaution to keep himself out of her sight. He 
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might liavo savecl liimsclf the trouble, for Evelyn saw nothing 
sav(i th(j gi*eat object she hod in view — the interview which vbs 
befr)ro her. 

Ho watched her into Saumarez's house, divining whose house 
it was, with a pane at his he^irt. There was a convenient door- 
way opposite in which he coukl stand and wnit for her return; 
aiicl tlicHi lie placed liimself, with the most curious shame of 
liimself and Ins unwonted unnatural position. Watching his 
wife ! wliich was only less intolerable than accusing her, dis- 
closing to h(n' that lie was capable of suspecting her spotless 
meaning, whatever it might l)e. No one who has not tried that 
undignified mt'tler can have any idea how the watcher can divine 
what is going on inside a lu)use from the minute signs whidi 
show outside. Ho saw a certain conmiotion in the upper story, 
a vague vision of her ligure at the window, the blin(& quickly 
drawn up in the next room, enough to make him, all his senses 
quickeiK^d with anxiety and eagerness, divine, more or less, what 
was taking place. He saw a man come to the window, looking 
moodily out as if in thought, turning round to speak to some 
one bc^hind. Whoever it was, it was not the crippled Saumarei^ 
who, it had lx?en so intolerable to him to think, was to be con- 
sulted on his affairs. Then he seemed to perceive by other 
movements below that the visitor was received in the lower 
room; and then she came hurriedly out, taking him by surprise, 
with no decorous attendance to the door, rushing forth ahnost 
as if escai)iiig. He had to iiurry after to keep up with her hasty 
excited steps. And then lie followed her to the telegraph office, 
and then back to the hotel. Ho had got without difficulty a 
room close by, being anxious alx)ve measure not to betray to 
any one that he was not witli her, that there was any separation 
between them — only not quite so anxious for that as that she 
should not see liim, or divine that he had followed her. He sat 
with his door ajar all the afternoon, in the greatest excitement^ 
watching her, making sure that she expected some one, listen- 
ing to her inquiries at the servants if no telegram had come. 
Slie expected, then, a reply ; was it from himself at hornet 
Finally, Rowland saw Eddy, to his infinite surprise, arrive in 
the evening, and heard from where he watched the sound of a 
conversation, not without audible risings and fallings of tone, 
whicli marked some gamut of emotion in it. Eddy ! what could 
his wife have to do with Eddy ? Was it on that boy's business, 
in answer to any appeal from him, that she had come ? Was it 
perhaps to ask help for Eddy that she had sent that useless 
telegram? James llowland had been deeply offended by the 
idea that his wife had come to consult another man upon his 
affairs ; but it stung him again into even hotter momentary 
passion now, when the conviction came upon him that it was 
not his affairs, but something altogether unconnected with him, 
that had brought her so suddenly to London away from hpr 
home. The first would have been an error of judgment almost 
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Tinpai'donable. The aecoiid was — it was a tiling tlint could not 
bear tliinking of. His wife, consecrated to the sharing of all bia 
sorrows, and who liad shown every appearance of taking tliem 
np:^ her own, to leave her home andlier husband in his trouble, 
and come here all this ■way in so strange and clandestine a 
manner at the call o£ Eddy — Eddy ! He had himself been very 
favourable to Eddy, better than the boy deserved, wlio, bow- 
ever, had been generous about Archie, seeking an opportunity 
of making his obligations known ; but tliat she, who liad pro- 
tended to such interest in Archie, should suddenly be found to 
be thinking not of him but of another boy ! 

Itowland Jiad scarcely gone through such a time of self- 
contention in all his life as during the liour or two tliat elapsed 
between Eddy's departure and the time of the train. Eddy 
■went away with a sort of /aiix air of satisfaction, ■which imposed 
upon the unaccustomed, inexperienced, detective. He at least 
sEeraed to be satistied, whoever was distressed. He had his hat 
over liis brows, but lie s-vvung his stick lightly in his hand, and 
began to hum an opera air as he 'went down tlie stairs. Slie 
must have liberated him from some scrape, settled his affivira for 
liim somehow^ — the young reprobate, ■who was always in trouble ! 
Ilowland ■would not have refused to lielp the boy himself; he 
would liave treated Eddy very gently had he appealed to him ; 
but that his wife should put herself so much out of the way for 
Eddy, was intolerable to hini. He sat there within his half-open 
door, angry, miserable, and heard her give her ordera about ner 
departure. Slie was going by the night train, and wanted some 
tea, and lier bill and her cab got for her in time. "It is only 
six now," lie heard lier say ■with a sigh, as the waiter stood at 
the open door. She was longing to get home, was alie 1 glad to 
l>e done with it, though she had come all tliis ■way to do it, what- 
over it was. He went down-stairs then and got some dinner for 
himself, and arranged liis own departure at the same liour. It 
was the strange.st journey. She in one cariiiigc, altogether 
unconscious of his vicinity, he in another, so dtB])ly conscious 
of liera. He sprang out of his compartment at every station, to 
steal past the window of the other, to catch a passing glimpse 
of her. There was another lady in the corner nearest the door, 
but in the depths of the carriage he could see her profile, pale 
against tlie dark cushions, her eyes sometimes shut, and weari- 
ness and lassitude in every line of her figure and attitude as 
she lay back in her corner. He did not think slie was asleep. 
She would be thinking over what she had done for Eddy ; 
tliinking not of her husband and his trouble, but of that other 
— the other man's boy. And bitter and sore were llowland's 
thoughts. T!ie fury with wLich he had started was not so lieavy 
m this I for tlien he had thought that slio was fully occupied 
with Ins troubles, though so unwise, so little judicious as to 
confide them to the last man in tlie world whose sympathy he 
could have desired. But now to think that it was not Lia^ 
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tronble at oU th&t liad oucupied liis wife, itothinE nbout him, 
though, heaven knew, he had enough to l>E!ar— -bnt tlie vell- 
(loserved discomfort of another, the needs of tlie trifling boj, 
ill-behaved and untrustworthy, for whom hia own father bii 
little to say. Leas and less did James Rowland feel liiinself abh 
to uiake himself known to his wife, to upbraid or reproach ha. 
Why should hel lie had no reason. She was spotless, if eser 
woman was. Hhe had not even offended against him in tliewsj 
!to had feared. She had leit home only to do a good action ; to 
lie kind. He was well aware of this ; and to assail her, to take 
her to task, to acuuse her even of careleaanesa towards him, was 
more than he could permit himself to do : it was impossible. 
But Btill it seemed to Rowland, as he travelled home, witli 
unspeakable, suppi'e.sscd anger and pain, that this -was the most 
unsupportable of all, and that Eddy's shuffling, inconsideraHe 
figure would stand between them now for ever and over. Not 
that he was jealous of Eddy : it was disappointment, dis- 
em^hantment, the failure of his trust in her. To leaie the boy, 
in whom she had professed so much interest, and whose well- 
being, greatly as he had sinned, involved his father's, withool 
lifting a hand to help him, though she led her husband to believe 
that she would do soraethiag, work a miracle, brine; him bock; 
and go off to the end of tne earth, secretly, witTiout telling 
anybody, to the succour of Eddy ! It was intolerable, thou^ 
there might not be a word to say. 

Then came the arrival, jaded and chilled, at Glasgow, in the 
cold gray of the morning, scarcely light. He kept about and 
watched what she would do, notldng doubting that her neit 
step would be to the other railway which would take her to the 
banks of the loch, in time for the early boat to Rosmore, Bat 
Evelyn did not carry out this part of the programme, to bis 
great surprise. She lingered at the station, performing sucli ■ 
toilet as was possible ; waiting, it appeared, until the morning 
was a little more advanced. It was more and more difficult to 
keepout of her Biglit,yet keepherin sight in this familiar place 
where everybody knew him. He pulled up his greatcoat to his 
ears, his traveliing-cap down upon his forehead. He could not 
even copy her and add to hia comfort by a wash, lest in that 
moment she should disappear. He could not even get a cup of 
coffee, and his outer man stood more in need of restoratives and 
support than hers, and could ill bear the want of them. Bnt at 
length the morning became sutliciently advanced, as it seemed, 
for tier purpose, and she got into a cab with her small bag, wliich 
was all her baggage. He could not tell what orders she gave to 
the driver, but he ordered the man, into whose cab he jumped 
without more delay than he could help, to follow that in which 
Evelyn was. At this moment all the e.\citement of those 
bewildering twenty-four hours culminated. He felt as though 
he could scarcely breathe : he could not bear his travell: — "- 
on his huad, though it was hght enough, or his coat aci 
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cliest, tlioiigli it was a cold inoming to ordinary persons, people 
who felt cold and heat, and had no fiery furnace witliin them. 
He kept his uncovered head out o£ the window of his call, 
watching the slow progress of the one before liitn. How slow it 
was, creeping along the dark streets as if she had told the man 
to go slowly to postpone some crisis, some climax of excitement 
to which she was lx>und I Eowland's heart thumped like a 
steam-en^ie against his labouring breast. Where was she 
going? Who could there be in Glasgow to whom it was of the 
slightest consequence wliat liappened to Eddy Saumarez, who 
would even know of his existence) She must be deep in the 
boy's secrets indeed, he said to himself , with scornful wrath, to 
know in all this strange town who could have anything to do 
with hira. He seemed to rccopiize the turns she was taking 
with a bewildered perception ot the unsuspected, of something 
that might be coming quite different to anything he had 
thought. Where was she going! The dingy streets are like each 
other everywhere, few features oE difference to distinguish them, 
nnd yet he seemed to be going over ground he knew. That shop 
at the corner he had sumy seen before — of course he must have 
seen it before ! Where could a stranger go in Glasgow tiiat he 
had not been before, he who was to the manner born, who liad 
spent his childhood in Glasgow, and gone to his daily work by 
these very ways) Yea, of course, lie knew it all very well, every 
turn, nQt only fr«mtheold times of his youth, but — Where was 
she going) His heart beat louder than ever, the veins on his 
temples set up independent pulses, something fluttered in his 
bosom like a bird, making him sick with wonder and expectancy. 
Where w.oa she going) What, what could she mean ! What 
did she want here t 

The Sauchiehall Eoad^fuU of the grayness of tlie November 
moniiiig: children playing on the pavement, women going 
about with their baskets to get their provisions, a lumbering 
costcrmonger's cart trundling along noisily over the atones, with 
a. man crying " caller codfish prime ; caller baddies 1 " all incised 
into this man's beating brain as if done with a knife. He stopped 
his cab hurriedly, jumped out, dismissed it, and walked slowly 
along, with his eyes upon the other lumbering vehicle in front. 
The uuzzing in his brain was so wild that eveiything was con- 
fused, both sound and sights, and he stumbled over the children 
on the pavement as he went along, not seeing where he went. 
At last it stopped, and his heart stopped too with one sudden 
great thump like a sledge-hammer. A flash of sudden light 
seemed to come from something, he knew not what, whether in 
his eyes or outside of them, showing like a gleam from a lantern 
tlie well-known house, the big elderberry bush, with its dusty, 
black clusters of fruit. And she came out of her cab and wont 
quickly up to t!ie door. 

Ilowland stood quito still in the midst of the pasaei 
^hBjKivementithe children knocking against himasthej 
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niKmt oil ono footf propelling the round piece of marble, with 
wliicli iIm'v wore pl.iyinp, fi-oni one d talked compartment to 
iinothor. It hit liira on the sliin, but did not startle him from 
his (iinaz4*iii(rntf from his muse of wonder, and the blank of 
incapacity to uii<h'rstind. >Vhat was she doing here of all places 
in the worlrl ? Wiiat did slic want there ? Wliat had thatlioofie 
to do witli K<ldy Saumarez ? Eddy Saumarez — £ddy ! It got 
into a sort of rhyme in his brain. What had that liouse todo 
with it ? \yiiat did she want there ? What — what was the 
meaning of it all ? 



CHAl^EU XLIV 

Whkn' Arcrliio left his father's house on the morning after tlie 
bill, iinrefreshed by sleep, half mad with excitement^ bewildered 
by that last interview with Mrs. Rowland, and the sensation of 
sometliiiij^ supernatural which liad come over him, in thehalf- 
lii^htcjd hall, with the chill of the desolate ne^y day coming in, 
he was jK'rhaps in as wretched plight as over a boy of twenty 
ever found himself in : and that is saying much, for, but for the 
inalienable i)0wer of recovery in youth, how sharp would be the 
l)an£^ of many a scene, in which the boy, guilty or not guilty, has 
started up af<ainst parental wrath or reproof, and sliaken the 
dust from oil* his fec;t and gone forth, perhaps to dismay and 
ruin, perhaps to new life and work. The sensation of turning 
the Ijack upon homo, in such circumstances, is not very rare in 
human (jonsciousness, and nmst have left in many memories a 
poignant recollection, terrible, yet perhaps not altogether painful 
to r(5alize, in tlie long series of good or evil fortune which lias 
followed it. Archi(5, for the first hour or two, as he sped up 
the side of the loch, like an arrow from .a bow, walking five 
miles an hour in his excitement^ scarcely feeling the fatigue of 
his condition, or any physical circumstances whatever, did not 
ev(in know where ho was going, or what he would do. The home 
of his childhood, the kind nurse and ruler of his docile youth, 
were not far off, it is true, and in that ho was better off than 
most of the young prodigals among whom this guiltless boy 
found himself suddenly classed. But his aunt had been pro- 
possessed against him, she had all but forbidden him to return 
the last time he left her door, and his heart was sore with 
injured pride and innocence, misconstrued in that quarter as 
well as every other. He had gone wildly out in the early gray 
of the morning, and pursued the straight road before him rather 
because it was the straight road than from any other circum- 
stance, unable to form any decision, or for a lon^ time even to 
think of any conclusion to this forlorn walk out into the world. 
It was, of course, hours too early for the early boat, and had it 
not been so, Archie would not have exposed himself to question 
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or remark as to bis departure, from the peojilo who knew him. 
The cottagei-s on fciie roadside who had noted with some sur- 
prise, on the previous night, the carriage from Maryport, far on 
the other side of the locn, which had driven rapidly by, comijig 
and going, carrying the messenger from the bank, might have 
found theraRpl^es — had they divined who the pedestrian was 
who passed by their doors in the early morning, treading the 
same long way — spectators of one of those fininau dramas which 
take place in our midst every day, though, we are seldom the 
wiser. At the smithy at Lochnead, one man did indeed ask the 
other, "Was that no young Rowland from Hosmore?" as Archie 
went by. But the powerful reply of the other, " Man. it's 
impoossible ! " quenched that one suspicion. He tad tiea his 
old comforter, of Aunt Jean's knitting, round his throat, as 
much for a disguise as for the warmth. He had put on his old 
clothes, with %^ich he had first come to ilosmore, garments of 
which he only now knew tlie unloveliness — and was as unlike in 
appearance as in feeling to the millionaii'e's only son, the young 
master of everything m his father's luxurious house. Archio 
had never indeed felt his elevation very real : he scarcely ven- 
tured to accept and act upon it as if he were himself a pwraon 
of importance ; he, to his own consciousness, always Archie 
Rowland of the Westpark Football Club, and the Philosophers' 
Debating Society, and of Sauohiehall Road. It was true that 
already bauchiehall Eoad had sustained the shock of disenchant- 
mentj and he had a shamed and subdued feeling of having 
somehow gone beyond the circle to which he had once been so 
pleased to belong, and being no longer at home in it But still 
less was he really at home on the moors with his unaccustomed 
gun, or in the drawing-room with all its unfamiliar necessities. 
He was now more a nobody tlian ever, belonging neither to 
one life nor the other, cast out of both ; and he walked along 
dreamily as the morning broadened into the day, and all the 
world awoke, and the family fires were lighted, and the family 
tables spread. He walked on, and on getting beyond the range 
in whicn young Mr. Rowland of Rosmore was known, faint, 
tired, without food or rest, an outcast who belonged to nobody, 
tiU his progress began to be almost mechanical, his limbs moving 
like those of an automaton, all volition gone, nothing possible 
but to put one foot beyond the other m sheer monotony of 
movement, like the wheels of a machine. He did not pause, 
because he felt that if the machine were stopped, being human, 
it might not be able to go on again. Wheels that are made of 
wood and iron have this great advantage over flesh and blood. 

At last he got to the railway, and stumbled into a carriage, 
and felt the comparative well-being of rest, when he was able to 
begin to think a little what he ought to do. And then it came 
back to Archie that he had bound himself to a certain course of 
action. He had j^ung the intimation at his father in tbejielght 
of their passionate encounter, that there shon''^ " ■"■W-v: 
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ill fiiuling him, tliat ho would ^ to the old home and wait there 
to Im> arri'sti'd, to stniid his tnal. It broug^ht the most curious 
quickening of fooling to remember that lie had said that. To 
Ikj arrest (»d, to l)c brought to trial ! — he seemed to see the scene, 
himK(>lf standing at the bar. his father giWns^ evidence in the 
box, tho torgod cliorjuo hanaed round, and all the wise heads 
bent ovor it. all iinding signs to prove that he had done it— lie 
that KcoriKJcl it, tliat carod notliing for money, that would ha^'e 
flung it all into tho se^i rather than take a pin unjustly from 
any man. Tho lire blazt^l up in his dim eyes, so dim with want 
of rost and oxross of emotion. He accused of such a crime! 
Ho laugh(id witliin himself at the futility of it, the foolishness! 
Had it lx}on anything else of which the^ had accused him— of 
murdering somebody, for instance. Arcliie knew that he had a 
high temper (lie who had always been so docile and so gentle! 
and lie thought it possible that, if much irritated and provoked^ 
he might have lifted his hand and ^vcn a sudden blow. There 
woulcT have boon in that a j^ossibility, a chance, that he might 
have done it : but to forgo a man's name, for the sake of money 
— money ! The scorn with which he said the word over to him- 
self in the noise of tho railway, nobody hearing, was tremendous. 
He laughed aloud at the thought. ^ But it decided him on one 
point, that there must be no question as to where he went. It 
must l>e to his aunt's house ; the policeman could come to arrest 
him there, and therefore there he must go. It was true that it 
might be bringing shame upon her, innocent ; but at all events 
he must go there first, tell her the whole, and if she desired that 
he should iind another address, at least acquaint her with it^ 
that she might give it to the policemen when they came. This 
did him good, as it settled the question, and brought him out of 
all uncertainty. It fortified nim even against Aunt Jean's 
possibly grim reception of him. He would go there, not for 
anything lie wanted from her, but to answer the claim of honour, 
which was the iirst necessity of all. 

Mrs. Brown saw him from her window when he came, sick 
and weary, up the little path under the shadow of the elder- 
berry tree, and ran and opened the door to him with a cry ot 
"Archie ! eh, my man, but you're welcome to me,[' which thawed 
his heart a little. He threw himself down wearily in the fami- 
liar parlour, on one of the chairs, where he was always forbidden 
to sit lest ho should discompose the antimacassar extended on 
its back. He remembered this as he sat down with a dreary 
laugh. 

" This is one of the chairs I was never to sit upon," he said. 

*' Oh, my bonnie man," cried Mrs. Brown, " sit where ye please; 
dight your feet upon the sofa, if you please ; do anything you 
like I but eh, whatever you do, dinna leave me to one side and 
cast me off as if I did not belong to you : for that is what I 
canna bear." 

"I will not do that," said Archie ; "far from that : for I am 
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conio to ask yoii to tiike me back, aunty, as if I liacl never been 

Mrs Brown gave a shriek of {iismay. " Oh, dinna say tliat, 
dinna aay that ! for it looks as if things were going ill at the 
house at homa" 

"Things are going cis ill as they can : at their very worst," lie 
said, "ive come home. Aunt Jean, because it's a. well-known 
place, where I've lived all my life, so that if the policemen 
should be sent after me " 

She interrupted him with another shiiek. " The pollisman ! " 
she cried. 

" That is what it has come to," he answered, " in four months' 
time, no more. I was to be a gentleman, never to want, Mr. 
Rowland's son, the great man that everybody knows : and now 
I'm cast out, chained with a crime, with the thing flung in niy 
face as if it wei-e beyond doubt; and I'm to be brought up 
before the judges, and tried — and lianged, for anything 1 know. 
I promised," said Archie, throwing back his tired head, " that I 
would wait upon him here, that I would not stir a step but bide 
^tlie worst that he or any man t'ould do. But, Aunty Jean, to 
sliame you, an honest, upright woman, with policemen coming 
to your door, is what I will not do. So, what I want is, that 
you should find a lodging for me, any kind of place, a little hole, 
what does it matter." 

"To hide you ; oh, to hide you, Archie J" cried Mrs. Brown, 
wringing her hands. 

"To hide me!" he cried, with s(iom ; "it would be easy 
enough to do that." 

"Oh, my laddie," cried Aunty Jean, "do you think I would 
let anybody but me do that? They shall never come at you, 
but o'er my body ; they shall never touch a !i»ir of your head, 
if it was to cost me my last drop of blood. Oil, Archie ! it's me 
that will hide you, my bonuie man. There's little means in this 
house, but I'll find a way. If it; comes to heart's love and a 
woman's wit against your mnckle pollisman— — -" 

"Aunty ! " cried Archie, rising to liis feet. 

"Oh, whisht, whisht, my bairn I Come up the stair an' we'll 
settle it a'. Ye'll have the air of going away when the evening 
comes: and you'll just creep bat^, and I'll make yo a hidin^ 
hole, where a' the pollismen in Glesgow slinll not find ye. 
Whisht, we'll ha>'e to take Bell into our counsel ; but she's just 
an excellent lass, baith true and sure." 

" Aunty ! " cried the young man, the tears bursting from his 
eyes, "do you think Im guilty, then: you! you think I did 
it — you I Oh, Lord ! who will believe me, theni" he cried, 
stretcJiing out despairing hands. 

"Me!' oried Mrs. Brown; "rae think ye did it, or any ill 
tiling ! I would as soon, oh, far sooner, believe it of mysel' ! " 

He burst into a low tit of Jiysterical laugjiter. " Then why 
lould ye hide me ? " he said. 
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able, lioll .'i!i(l me. lilcss mo ! I'm si^oaking to my ain lad as if 
he was a strange K^ntl(»man, and didna ken. What ails ye, 
Arcliie? you iiw. just, as white as a sheet, and laughing and 
gn'eting likt; a lassie." 

** I hav(! liad no Ijroakfast," he said, "and I've ivalked 



IJiit Jiere lie was intorruptcKl by another shout from Mrs. 
Brown, who rushed away to the kitx-hen, appearing again in 
a moment or two with a tray, uix)n which was piled everything 
she could think of, from cold b<?ef to strawberry jam. He was 
not liungry : any such feeling had alxindoned him some time 
ago, but he was faint from want of food. And it was only 
wlien he luid eaten and rested, in the quiet of the afternoon, 
that he was able to toll his tale coherently, and that she was 
sufficiently comjx)sed to hear. 

The exclamations with which that tale was accompanied and 
interrupted, her dismay, her wrath — her triumph in Archie's 
defiance of his father and resolution to shake the dust of Bos- 
inore from ofF his fe(?t, were endless ; but when he came to his 
interview with Mrs. Eowland, Jean began to shake her head. 

"It would be her wyte all through, she said. "Eh, I would 
not have vou lippen to her ! It is just her that has been at the 
bottom of it a* through." 

Archie's momentary softness towards liis stepmother was 
gone. He had l)egun to remember his griefs, real or imaginary, 
against her, and to persuade himself that her pity had been 
fictitious and theatrical. But he made a protest against this 
view. 

" She could not have forged the cheque, in order to get me 
into trouble," he said. 

"Oh, how do we ken what the like of her would do? "said 
Mrs. Brown ; " a woman that makes a marriage like yon, is 
just set upon everything she can get out of the man. If he 
were to die, what would become of her? Oh, he would aye 
leave her something, enough to keep her ; but there would be 
an awf u' difference between that and Rosmore, and a' her grand 
company and her horses and carriages. They," said Aunty 
Jean, cleverly changing her ground, so that it was not Mrs. 
Bowland alone whom she could be supposed to refer to, 
" will just do anything to get a little more siller to lay up for 
that time. And if they can persuade the poor man that liis 
Imirns, that are his natural km, are no what he thinks them — 
eh, Archie, the objeck's just ower evident." 

" She was very kind to me," he said. " She said she believed 
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" Oh ay ; it's very easy to be kind when the harm's done; 
After she had got your father set against ye, and your life in 
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her power, tlien was her time to apeak yo fail-, my poor hidcUe, 
and makn him think lier the kindest in tlie world! I've seen 
all that afore now," said Mrs. Bi-own. "It's no half so un- 
common as ye think. Just the invention of the deevil to 
make theic fetlier tliink ill o' them, and then a purrin' and 
a plirasin' to pretend that she's on their side : thats just what 
IVe seen a score o' times Ijefora" 

Archie was only half convinced, but he allowed himself to Iw 
silenced at least. "Somebody must have dona it," he said. "I 
have thought of it a great deal since^somebody that knew my 
father's writing, and could get a cheque, and had the oppor- ■ 
tunity of getting tlie money, without suspicion." 

Mrs. Brown nodded her head at each detail, and said, "Just 
that, just that" 

"You are makiug a mistake," ho said. "She writes a littlo 
pretty hand, like a Indy. She could not do it, even if she were 
capable of a thin^ which is a crime." 

"I tell you," said Jean, "they are just callable of everything, 
to get them that's in their way out o' their way. Ana what 
about the writing 1 If they canna do a thing themselves, there's 
aye others they can get to do it. An ill person never missed an 
ill deed yet for want of a tool." 

" You speak nonsense ! " he cried angrily ; but he could not 
argue with a woman sti-ong in the panoply of ignorance and 
otetinacy. And by the oft repetition of such arguments, Archie 
came, if not to believe, at least to acquiesce, in that decision 
thfit Mrs. Kowland, somehow, was at the bottom of it all ; that 
it was contrary to lier interests that a good underatanding 
should exist between Archie and his father, and that, whoever 
had actually done this thing, the conception and execution of 
it were in her hauds.' Sometimes he had a compunction, 
remembering her look, her tears, her blessing. Was she such a 
hypocrite that she could bid God bless him and not mean it — 
mean, indeed, the very reverse! And then that thrill which ho 
could never forget, that touch which came from no visible hand. 
What was it! some witchcraft of hers, or a sign from heaven, 
as he had thought it for a moment! He said nothing to Mrs. 
Bi-own of tliis, and he tried himself not to think of it. The 
recollection brought with it a pang of terror : he did not like 
to think of it at night when he was alone. If it should come 
again, if he should see, perhaps, his mother looking at him 
through the darkness— his mother, so long dead, whom he did 
not remember ! Ho had not courage to desire such a visitor, 
and he tried to put this strange and wonderful sensation out 
o£ his mind. 

But Archie did not spend happy days in his old home. Ho 
found it so changed, so unlike what it had once been : or was it 
only he who was changed! He had no lipart 
old football team, to renew his acquaints- 
who were now returning daily to res 
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Collego. Ho would not go to tho room wliere the Philosophers 
mot. Had Ikj bt^conio so low, so mcaii, ho asked himself some- 
timos, that for a little want of refinement, a difference of clotlies, 
he sliould .shrink from his old friends ] A want of refinement— 
as if he had any rcjfinoment, or ever would have ; he, to whom 
MissSaumaroz Ii.-ul sjwkon so plainly, whom she Jiad bidden not 
to Ik;— such an ill-bred, low-l)red ft;llow ! TIjat was what slio 
had meant, tliough the words she used hiul Ix^eii different. He 
never saw any on(^ like liosjimond »S;iumarez now. There were 
many nice good girls in the Sauchiehall llotul, girls who looked 
up to him, no one wlio would take him to tusk and show him 
how inferior he was : there wtis none like her, none. And he 
never would meet any one like her again. Ho never would see 
her as he remembered her so well, sitting at tlie piano in the 
dim background of the great room, scarcely visible, playing 
music which ho did not understand, which overawed liim, and 
irritated and worried him, but never lost its spell — not that it 
had any spell, exce])t in the liands tliat called it fortii. And 
tlien sudd(;nly the picture would change, and he would see her 
walk out of the gloom in her white dress, tall and slim, coming 
up to him, the fool, in his inaction, lairing a hand upon his arm, 
like the dropping of a rose leaf, carrying him off a^ays in her 
composed, proud way, with her head high, after HJddy and 
Marion. These two were full of fun ; they enjoyed it, as boys 
and girls enjoy dancing all the world over. But Archie did not 
enjoy it. It was far more than fun to him, it was as if some 
one lifted a curtain to him to reveal a now world. He never 
got beyond the threshold, but hovered there, looking in. Had 
the curtain fallen, and was the door closed now, for ever? 
Should he never see llosamond again? Never, never, some 
echo seemed to say. All that was over. Eosmore had closed 
its doors, never to open them again. No, it had not closed its 
doors. The door was still open when lie turned his back upon 
his father's house — open, and with his father's wife standing in 
the doorway, crying, and bidding God bless him. Did she not 
mean that ? did she mean something quite the reverse ? Was it 
she who had really turned him forth, instead of doing her best 
to keep him there, as had appeared ? Archie never said a word 
of all this to Jiis aunt. He had never mentioned Rosamond to 
her. Sometimes slie asked him about Mr. Adie, the gentleman 
whom he had brought to see her, who seemed a fine lad, though 
not much to look at, and would not he do something to set 
things right. He of all people in the world ! Eddy ! who had 
accepted his money, ancf had stood by and seen him suffer for 
that, and had not even uttered a word of sympathy. He laughed 
when his aunt suggested this, and told her Mr. Adie was not a 
man who would do anything. But of Rosamond he never said 
a word. 

And the days were more heavy than words could say. To 
}iave no companions but Mrs. firown after that houseful of 
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3, all of tliem more or less originul and full of cliai-acter — 
. s father, wlio had so many experiences wiiich came into his 
dftily talk ; Mrs. Rowland, one of the most wonderful of beinga 
to an uneducated young man, with her easy knowledge of so 
many things which, to him, were a study and labour to know ; 
and Bosamond, whose knowledge was of so different a kiud, 
yet who, in her self-poBaession and youthful, grave acquaint- 
ance with the world, was almost the most astonishing of all ; 
and Eddy, who was always so briglit, always full or spirits, 
£0 perfectly aware of his own deficiencies, that thej; became 
qualities, and pleased the people about him more than if he hatl 
been ever so clever and instructed. To leave all these, and all 
the people who came and went, and talked and filled the world 
with variety of life, even old Eankin in his cottjige and Roderick 
on the hill, and to have no companion but Aunty Jean 1 She 
was more kind than words could say, but had so narrow a, little 
round of bein^, and was so inveterate, so determined in tli(»e 
certainties which he was almost brought to believe, by dint of 
much talking, but wliich his spirit rebelled against all tlie same. 
When he received Evelyn'a letters he carried them off to his 
room to read them, and would not expose them to her scrutiny ; 
but he was too much influenced b^ her opinions and by the tacit 
agreement in them, to which, in his sore and wounded condition 
hfi hml been brought, to i-eply. It would have been a certain 
disloyalty if, in Mrs, Brown s liouse, he had answered the appeal 
of the stepmotlier who, he had agreed, or almost agreed, with 
his aunt, must be at the bottom of it all. And what could he 
jiftve wplied ? He had said that he would abide whatever they 
chose to do to liim — arrest, trial, whatever they pleased. He 
had represented to himself and to his aunt that he e.vpected the 
policemen, and that from day to day they miglit come to take 
Iiim, He hod, in fact, so simple was he, felt a tremor in his 
heart, when he saw in the road, as happened every day, the 
honest sturdy form of the policeman passing by. It was always 
possible that this simple tunctionary mi^ht be coming, armed 
with all the majesty oi the law, to take lum, thougli Archie had 
an internal conviction that, if it was to be done, it would be 
done more quietlf than this, with more precaution than if he 
had been a Housebreaker or stolen a watch. But such delicacies 
did not enter into Mrs. Brown's mind. She watched the police- 
man go past daily with hia lieavy ti-ead, with a trembling cer- 
tainty that he was coming to arrest her boy : and still more at 
midnight, when .she heard his heavy tread, did she hold her 
breath, thinking that now the dreaded moment must have come, 
and on tiptoe of apprelienaionandanxiety waiting for the aOUnd 
of his nearer approach, ready to thrust Archie into Iier bed or 
under, to conceal him till the danger was over. Mrs. Brown, 
thougn she had all the horror of tlie police common to respect- 
able women of her class, was half dis^ippointed when day after 
^^^M^ed, and no attempt at an arrest was ever made. 
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" Tliey will Imve found una proof," she said, " us )iow coal<l 
tliiiy liave found (iny proof, tlioro Ijcing nima And they will 
just be in a puzzle wlint to do— and yon leddy will eitlier be 
concouting something, or else she will be working upon your 
father, poor misguided nin,n. Eli, when I think what JAmes 
Rowland might have 1)een, with his bonnio dochtnr to sit at the 
head of hia table, and his son to stand for him bpfore the world, 
and everything iusfc good nature and peace I Hut he had to 
have a grand leddy to ecave us a' with her grand way.ii, and that 
was thinking of nothing but how to ^et as much as shs could 
out o' him, and his ain that were the right heirs, out of the way, 
Ye'll see the next thing will be trouble to Mey. She will not 
put uj) with Moy : now she's gotten you banished, the next 
thing in her head will be something against your sister, till baitli 
the ane and the ithor o' you is on the streets And just let her 
do her worst," said Mrs, Brown with a flush of war, " there will 
be oye room here. I'm no wanting to see her fall into worse 
and worse sin, but the sooner she lets out her plans the better 
for us. And we'll just have Mey back in her bonnie little room, 
and everything as it was before," 

Would everything be as it was before 1 Alas, Archie feared 
not. Tliey were not aa they had been before. For himself 
everything was changed. It was in vain to think of returning 
to his old existence as it had been, when they were all so cheer- 
ful together in Hauuhieliall Road. He thought of the old suijpers, 
when ne would bring in with him two or three' of hia Philoso- 
1 would receive with a "Come away 
I'm just very glad to see you," and 
Marion would set herself to tease and provoke : and wlio would 
be delighted to reply to both the lauies, to meet Mrs. Brown 
with compliments upon her supper, and to laugh with Marion 
to lier heart's content. These little parties had been very plea- 
sant. They had appeared to him sometimes, when anything had 
gone wrong at Bosmore, as happy examples of natural ease and 
enjoyment. But now he had ceased to lia\'e any taste for these 
gatherings. And Marion: perhaps Marion would be more at 
Home than he was : for at Rosmore her social performances Iiad 
been still a little in the same kind, personal encounters of 
laughter and sharp speeches, what Eddy called " chaff," and in 
which style he was himself a master. Perhaps she could still 
have made herself happy with the Philoaophera. But Archie's 
day for that was over. The old home could never lie what it 
hod been before. He scorned himself for seeing all its little 
defects, and for feeling the disenchantment, even for the con- 
sciousness that Aunt Jean, who was so kind, was scarcely a com- 
panion who could make lite aweet. She was as his mother. He 
had never known other care than hers. In the old days he had 
perhaps wished sometimes that she had not spoken the language 
of Glasgow in quite so broad a tone. But this was so small ~ 
defect ; how he hated himself for perceiving mucli 
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the broad GLisgow speech wliicli jrirred upon liim ! Gut it ia a 
veiy liard ordeitl for im old woman in any cank when she liag 
to be the soIb companion of a young man ; especially when long 
knowledge makes him acquainted with every tale she has to 
tell, and all the experiences which might be interesting to 
another, but have been familiar to liim since ever he began to 
listen and t« understand. 

The only relief which Archie had was in attempts, not carried 
out with any energy, to get a. Bituation in which he could earn 
Ins own living. Nothing could liave been more false tlian Ilia 
present position. He had scarcely any money left, and lie had 
abandoned his father's house for ever. Yet lie wits supported by 
his aunt, who received her living from his father, and so it was 
still by James Itowland'a money that Ilia son was nourished, 
though that son liad totally rebelled against him. What if he 
might cut short or take away altogether Jean Brown's allow- 
ance, on account of the rebel she was harbouring 1 What if he 
understood with contempt that his son was thus livingupon him 
still? Sometimes at night these tlioughts would so sting and 
madden Archie that he would jump out of bed in the morning, 
resolved before night came again to have got work, whatever it 
was, and to have made lumself independent. But this was so 
much easier said and tjiought than done. One man to whom he 
applied, laughed in his face when he confessed that he was the 
son of the great Rowland, the Indian Railway Man, "No, no, 
Mr. Rowland," he said, "thelike of you in my office would revolu- 
tionize everything. You have too much money to spend, you 
ricli men's sons. You lead away the poor lads tnat cannot play 
fast and loose with life like you. Eh ! you have no money 1 
Well, tlien, I suppose you have had a tiff with your father and 
mean to be independent. That's just as bad. You will be dili- 
gent for awhile and then you will go ofFlike a lirework. I have 
known the sort of thing liefore. No, no, my young gentleman, 
tiie like of you is not for an office like mine. Then poor Archie 
tried the plan of giving no account of himself at all, except tliat 
lie was in want of a situation, and could do a little book-keeping, 
and was acquainted with the axiom that two and two make four. 
And in this case he was asked for his testimonials, but had no 
testimonials to offer, no previous character or evidence as to 
wliat he could da And again, but more roughly, he was re-con- 
ducted, as the French say, to the simplest door, and his hopes in 
that instance wore over. He then began, as how many a much- 
disappointed man has done, to study the advertisements in the 
newspapers, and to answer them sometimes half a dozen in the 
day. But the sprawling large handwriting which was so fatally 
like his father^ did not find favour in the eyes of men who 
advertised for clerks. It was admired in Mr. Rowland, the great 
railway man, and said to mean originality, daring, and a sti'ong 
will, but in the young would-be clerk it was sharply set down 
as a bad hand, and he was rejected on that and otner 
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again and again. This dismal play went on from day to day. 
Perliai)H ho was not very earnest in it, perhaps he felt that in no 
conihination of circumstances could it be a matter of life and 
death. If lie was not arrested and brought to trial, he would be 
provided for. The question was whetlier he would submit his 
pride to being supported by the man who h.id flung that cheque in 
his face. Wlien he asked himself such a question, or rather, when 
it fluttered across liis patli, Archie would spring to his feet again 
witli an emphatic " No ! " and redouble liis exertions. 

But ho was in a false position, crippled all round by dis- 
abilities. Mrs. Brown advised that he siiould go to the minister, 
who had known him so long, and could speak for him ; but 
Arcliie knew wJiat tho minister would say : he would remind 
him of his duty to his fatherland that to leave his father's house 
and bury himself in a ])osition unl)ecoming Mr. Bowland's son, 
was ungrateful and unkind. And if he told all his story, and that 
of the lorged cheque, what would tho minister say ? He would 
shake his head, he would grow grave, a cloud would gather over 
his face, he would make haste to end the interview. It would 
be impossible to believe that Mr. Bowland would make such an 
accusation without certain proof. Archie knew this was how it 
would happen, and he coula not face such a reception. 

Mrs. Brown went herself privately to the foundry, where her 
own connection with it as the widow of a foreman, and still 
more, her connection with Rowland, who had risen irom it to 
such unexampled heights, made her still a person of considera- 
tion, to speak to the manager. But tho manager of the foundry 
was still more decided. 

" If he really wants to learn the work, and his father will say 
a single word, it will bo easily managed." 

*'But oh, Mr. Blyth, ye must not ask that; for it's just in 
consequence of two-tlireo unlucky words with his father that 
he's thinking of taking a situation." 

"Then, Airs. Brown, you should give the young man good 
advice. What does he think he'll gain by quarrelling with his 
father ? He may be sure his father is twice the man that ho is, 
however clever he may be." 

"I was not saying he was very clever," said Mrs. Brown; 
" but ye see he has a stepmother, and that explains everything : 
for she just turns the father against them, as is a common 
occurrence." 

" Well," said the manager, " all the same, the best thing he 
can do is to make it up with his father. Stepmothers arc ill 
things, but tliey're not always as black as they're painted ; 
and those that are subject to them must just put up witli them." 

This was all the comfort that Jean got, though she kept part 
of the report from her nephew. 

" He says you will just have to make it up with your papaw : 
and then the foundry will be open to you, and everything you 
please." 
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"That means," aaifl Arcliie, "that when you don't wniit ji 
thine you can iilways liave it." 

"It's just something like that," Mra. Brown said. 

And thus it appeared there was nothing at al! to lie done. 
He went on reading tlie advei-tiaementa, answering sometimes 
two or three in a day, but never getting any furtlier on. Now 
and then, lie would have a lottor asking for testiinoniala, but 
what testtinonials could he obtain? Neither as his father's 
son, nor aa nobody's £on, could he make any advance. His 
father, in like circumstances, would have somehow forced the 
hand of fate, and made it serve him. He would not have been 
kept by the want of certificates, nothing would have stopped 
him in his career. But Archie was not like his father. He was 
proud, and timid, and sensitive, and easily discouraged ; he was 
even indolent, poor boy — the worat of drawbacks— indolent in 
mind, though not in body, afraid of any great resolution, hesi- 
tating, and unable to resist the course of events. Such a spirit 
goes down in the struggle for life. He miRht have Ijeen the 
most steady, caretul, punctual of workmen, nappy in the sup- 
part of routine, fixed hours, and a certain understood something 
to do : but h^ it been he who had started in the foundry, 
inst«ad of his father, then Ai'chie would have ended a good man, 
much respected, but with only a few more shillings a week at 
the end of his life than at the beginning. And, as was natural, 
his training had fostered all the weakness in him and none of 
the strengtJi. 

It was strange and ludicrous, yet heart-breaking, to remember 
that he had been invited by Lady Jean to the Castle, and urged 
by the Marclibanks, who were ambitious people, and thought 
Sir. Rowland's money might do very well to increase their own 
importance in the district, to go over to their grand new man- 
sion, which was much more splendid tlian Lord Clydesdale's 
shabby old Castle. Would any of them recognize him, if they 
could seethe shabby young man in search of a situation, who 
went up and down the Sauchiehall Eoad? Archie sometimes 
wondered what he sliould do if he met Lady Jean. He was 
more sure that she would see him and stop to sgieak to him, 
than he was of any of the others. And she would, no doubt, 
try to interfere and reconcile him with his father. He used to 
con little speeches in his mind to make to her, or any other 
1>enevolent meddler who might attempt this. He would say, 
"No ; he has accused me of a dreadful thing, without hearing 
me, without a doubt in hia mind but that I did it. I will never 
make a step, nop hold out a linger to him I " Sometimes the 
words he put together wei-e even stronger than this. "My 
father and I are parted for ever. He never cared a penny- 
piece that he had a son. He took no thought of us when we 
were children, and he has always been unjust to me. It is 
better that I should be no trouble to him ; and I mean to be 
no more trouble to him, whatever happens, Archie would say. 
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SoniPtiniBs, on the other hnnd, lie thought that it -vtis more 
dignified to make no complaint, and n finer thing (vltogatiipr W 
sny nothing that couid injure llowland in anybody's opinion. 
And then he would sny, with a magnanimity which was s, little 
liurtful to liis self-esteem, poor boVj "The life waa not one that 
suited me, I woa brought up to tliiiik a great d«il of work, and 
I have come brick here to do flomething for myself, as every man 
should. My father made his own way, and so shall L" Alaa, it 
Avas very faltering, this proud declanition of independence ; he 
had no heart in it. He was not one of the strenuous souls who 
make a gospel of work ; on the contrary. Mrs. Bi-own'a gospel 
had been all the other way, that to do nothing was far the finer 
tiling, and marked tlia gentleman all the world over. But 
Archie had touched shoulders with the gentlefolks long enough 
to be aware that this profession of independence, though it 
depressed and disappointed Mrs. Brown, was the kind of thing 
approved in tiigher circles, and it was the only way in wliich he 
could exempt his father from blame. 

He Imd got up very sad upon that November morning. It was 
not yellow as in Iiondon, but gray with a leaden paleness, the 
houses and pavements and looks of the people all gray, and to 
a spirit alrpody depressed and miserable, no spring or elasticity 
anywhere in the dim prospect within^ esternally, or in the 
troubled mind. Had life come to an end altogether? he asked 
himself; was there to be nothing in it more than this injpatieni 
dulness, producing nothing? He was a little later for break- 
fast, as usually happened, Mrs. Brown indulging liim in every 
inclination or disinclination, without the sliglitest sense of 
morality, or her old fear that over-indulgence was not good for 
him. Poor Jean had no longer any thought of that. He was 
in trouble, poor fellow, and if he was more easy in his mind in 
the morning before he got up, why disturb him 1 or if he tocjc ft 
little corafoi-t in reading a book at night, why urge liim to go to 
bed i If he was unpunctual for his meals, what did it matter! 
"There's naebody but me," Mrs. Brown said, "and if I get my 
dinner at one o clock or at three, wha's minding?" She liad 
not shown this complacence in the old days, when their good 
training and manners and desire to give little trouble were her 
pride. Archie was dressing languidly, looking at the shabby 
clothes about the room with a sort of disgust, the outcome of 
tlie gray and miserable morning, and of his own heavy and 
troubled, thoughts. How shabby they were 1 and yet not so 
shabby as common — just fit for a denizen of Saucliieliall Bond, 
as ha was. But he was a shabby denizen even for Sauchiehall 
Koad, not up early and out to his clieerful work as was natural 
there, but coming down late with the habits that might not be 
amiss in the faultleasly-clothed EddVj the young man of society, 
but were disreputable, wretched in nim, the Glasgow clei-k — not 
even that — the poor friendless lad, trying to be a Glasgow clerk; 
Poor Archie had come to a depth in which all that was fan* " — 
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h\ wretchedness was to be found. There seemed to be nothinE 
good left in him. To be going down to breakfast at ten. o'clooK 
was as bad, almost worse than the crime with which he had been 
charged. 

He did not notice the cab which had stopped at the door, 
though Jlra. Brown did with an immense impulse of excite- 
ment ; but Archie did hear quite suddenly, so that he felt as if 
in a dream, the sound of a soft voice— such a voice as was seldom 
lieard in that locality — so clearly toned, so correct in enuncia- 
tion, so perfectly at the speaker's command — perhaps, however, 
not tliat so much as the rest, for there was a tremor in it. He 
had just opened his door to go down, and liis room was exactly 
at the liead of the staircase. He did not at first recognize this 
voice in the shock of hearing, without preparation, such an 
organ at all. It said all at once out of the silence, as Archie 
opened the door — but not to him, to some one down-stairs, " Is 
Mr. Archibald Rowland here ) May I come in 1 I think — " and 
here there seemed a pause, " you must be Jlrs, Brown." 

"And wha may ye bel" said Jean's harsh, rough, uncultured 

Oh 1 — it could be as gentle as a dove, that rude voice — thei-e 
wore tones in it sometimes of love and tendeme-ss that music 
could not equal. Let us do the poor woman no injustice. But 
when she answered Evelyn's question, no coal-heaver ever spoke 
in tones more forbidding. Mrs. Brown divined, as she stflod 
there with the door in her hand, who her visitor was, and all 
the worst side of ber nature turned to meet this interloper, this 
stepmother, the woman who had secui-ed James Eowlaud's love 
and his money, and was the enemy of his children, "She shall 
liear the truth from me if she never heard it in her lifo before," 
Jean i^aid to Jierself. And the torrent of her wrath rose up in 
a moment like the waterspout of Eastern seas. 
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Archie made, as he thought, but one step down the stairs : 
he fell into the little passage, which led to the parlour, like a 
thunderbolt. "Aunt Jean, it is Mrs. Rowland !" ne cried. 

" And if it is Mrs. Bowland," said Jean, " who is she to come 
jiere as if the place belonged to her 1 which it dis not, nor ever 
will, were she the queen o the whole land." 

" Archie," said the voice of Evelyn from beyond the stout, full 
form thatstood like a solid barrier between him and his father's 
wife ; " aak your aunt kindly to let me in, I have been travel- 
ling all night, and I bring you good news ; but I am very tired. 
Please to let me in." 

Mrs. Brown was rent by conflicting seotinifints. To resist such 
an entreaty is aa hard for a Scotswoman of lier class as for an 
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Arab in the desert. The claims of liospitality are as urgent 
with one as with the other. She did not Know how to refuse^ to 
keep a tired woman, appealing to her, at arm's length. Further, 
thoughts of fresh tea to ue masked, and eggs to be boiled, flashed 
into her mind across the sullen background of enmity which 
made her stand fast in stubborn resistance. It was a sin against 
lier house to close the door, to oppose the entrance of the stranger. 
She had never done such a thing, scarcely even to the gangrel 
body who was not to be trusted in the neighbourhood of a sih'er 
spoon, before, and the necessity hurt her. But to let in this fine 
lady, tliis proud woman, this stranger and alien person, who had 

(presumably) hunted Archie from his father's nouse Oh, 

no, no ! 

" There are plenty hotels in Glasgow where the leddy can go," 
she said, standing firm. "Ye can go with her, ye fool that ye 
are, and be beguiled by her flattering tongue, for anything I 
care." 

" May not I come in ? " said Evelyn, with great surprise. " I 
have been hoping all night for a little rest and a welcome. You 
surely will not refuse me half an hour's rest, if I promise to go 
away in half an hour ] " She smiled and looked at Archie, whose 
anxious face appeared over Mrs. Brown's shoulder. "I did not 
knowj" she said, " that your aunt had any objection to me." ^ 

"Amy objection ! " cried Mrs. Brown, "when you have just 
made his life a burden to him, and ruined all his prospects, poor 
lad, and closed the doors o' his father's house ! " 

"But I have not done that," said Mrs. Eowland, surprised. 
" You are making a ^reat mistake, surely. His prospects are 
not ruined, nor are his father's doors closed against him, as he 
knows. But now," she said, tears of weakness coming into her 
eyes, " they are thrown open as if with the sound of a trumpet. 
Archie, thank God that it is all cleared up and found out. Will 
you not let me in to tell him how it has been discovered and his 
honour cleared ? Don't you care for his honour and good name, 
you who have been a mother to him — more than for anything 
else in the world ? " 

" I never doubted eitlier one or the other," said Mrs. Brown ; 
"it will be nae discovery to me." 

*' Nor to me either," said Evelyn, " as he knows : but proofs 
are good things. If you will not let me in," she added, with a 
smile, which was very near the other manifestation of feeling — 
tears, "I must sit down on the steps, and he can hear my story 
liere/' 

" You can come in," said Mrs. Brown, opening the door wide. 
" I will have nae play-acting on my doorsteps. Archie, ye can 
take this leddy into the parlour. It's easy for the like of such 
a woman to get over a laddie like you. Ye ken nothing of their 
wiles ; how should ye ? " She followed as she snoke into the 
parlour, where she pulled forward an easy-chair violently, talking 
all the time. "They just get ye back under their thumb when 
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it pleases tliein, until the time comes when your downfa's doomed. 
Here's a footstool till y& It'll no doubt be a great satisfaction 
to feel that Jean Brown's house is but a poor place, no a chair 
good enough for the like of you to sit down " 

" Indeed, it is very comfortable, and a Ri'eat ease to sit down 
and be quiet for a moment. Thank you Itindly," said Evelyn. 
" I liave oeen travelling, I may say, for four days. On Tuesday 
night I went up to town— to London, I mean— and there I have 
been to and fro all the time, and came up again Ijere during the 
night. So I have an excuse for being very tired." 

Lord bless us," said Mrs, Brown, with wide-open eyes, " and 
what was tlie need of that t I'm tliinking with Jims Howland's 
money in jpour pouch ye have little need to weary yourself in 
ainy way.' 

Going down to the Kyles of Bute for a day's lioliday was the 
most exhausting experience Mrs. Brown had c\er iiaa, and she 
had not got the better of that fati^e for several Hays. Slie 
was a little overawed by tliis descnption, as indeed Evelyn, 
with pardonable guile, !iad intended her to be. 

She darted out of tlie room as she Bjwke, perhaps that she 
might not yield more to the influence of this soft-spolcen woman 
("but tliey can speak soft enough, and sweet eaoi^h, when it's 
tor their ain ends," she said to herself), leaving Evelyn alone 
with Archie. She held out her hand to him with a smile. " I 
am so tired," she said, "that I am scarcely capable of telling 
you my story. I feel the wheels going in luy head, and a sort 
of perpetual movement. Now, some people travel by night 
constantly, and ai-e never the worse" 

She spoke thus, partly because she was indeed very tired, 
and ijartly to accustom Archie to the shock of seeing her, 
speaking with her, being thus brought buck to all the stormy 
emotions of that last ei'eatful night. Slie half uuderstooo. 
liim and the reluctance with wliich, now that his aunt's violent 
opposition was taken away, lie touched her hand, and accepted 
lier confidence, Ai-chie was not amiable though he might be 
weak. At the siglit of her seated there, and no longer held 
at bay, all the hard things tliat had been said, and which he 
himselt had united in saying, against her and her power 
over Ids father, surged up into Ins mind. For anylliing lie 
knew she might Ije the malign influence tliat Jejvn Bi-own 
believed her to \ie. She might be, for some occult reason of her 
own, trying to draw liim again within lier power, to represent 
herself as his lipiipf actress, only_ that she might more fully and 
completely min him the ne.tt time. This had been suggested 
to him so often that he almost believed it ; and it came back 
with all that force of hostility which replaces remorse, in the 
reaction from a luomentary softness, which is in itself a reaction 
too. He had been ready to pluck his aunt away— to bid her 
stand aside for shame, while she held this woman at bay : but 
now that the woman was there enthroned, without opposititt 
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holding out tier liaiid to liiin, with that (cr&ce of profoundrat 
ununproiicli»bIe superiority, all liis rebellious feelings started 
forth agitin. Uo felt no curiosity to know what she had been 
doing, or what was the result of which she seemed so prou<L 
How could it affect him 1 He represented to hioiself that even 
to speak to him of being cleared was .in insult, and her brag of 
her fiitigue aud exertions revolted iiini. What did it matter to 
him if slie was tired or noti What did he care if the wheels 
wore goine in her head 5 He touched her hand because it would 
be uncivil, and show his bad breediuK, if he refused it— and 
then he turned his back and stood looking out of the window. 
3t was the same attitude as Eddy liad assumed, though for a 
different reason, and Evelyn, in her exhaustion, smiled over 
the resemblance. She said to herself that boys of that aAe 
were very much alike, though so different, and that after all t£e 
most accomplished young man of the world had only the same 
ways of showing emotion as were patent to the simplest of his 
kind. She saidaft«r a moment : "You don't seem to have much 
curiosi^ as to what I have been doing, Archie t" 

" Ho, lie said curtly ; " why should 1 1 You were so polite aa 
to say it had something to do with rao ; but I don't see what you 
could have to do with me." 

" Come," she said, " you must not be cross, Archie. Your aunt 
is, but I excuse hsr — for she does not know, and perhaps may 
even think Idon't know — that there is no virtue in being uncivil.'' 

"She ia not uncivil," he said, rudely. "She is tlie kindest 
woman in the world." 

" The one, unfortunately, does not always make the other im- 
possible," she said softly, and then she sighed. " Is it necessary 
to begin all over again t Archie," she said, " I thought we bad 
passed the preliminary stage." 

"I don't know what you call the preliminary stage." 

"Well, wellj" she said witli an impatient sigh. 

And then it occurred to Archie that there was something 
ludicrous in the position, in bis sullen stand in front of tJie 
window, while she sat, shut out from the tight by )iis shadow, 
endeavouring to bring him to reason, behind. He felt too, that 
the reason was on her side, and the obstinacy and folly on. his, 
which did not make him more amiable, nor help to free him 
from his angry resistance. What roused him was the jar of » 
rush against tne door, which presently was flung open, striking 
against the wall, by the rapid entrance of a tray, borne by Mrs. 
Brown herself in fixjiit of her, covered with a white cloth, and 
bearing all the materials of an excellent brejikfast. Jean set it 
down with a dash upon the table, pushing aside the careful^ 
arranged books, and almost breaking, in Tier vehemence, the 
shade which covei'ed a group of wax water-lilies which filled the 
place of honour. "Lift ofi the flowers and the books, Archie," 
she cried; "you maunua let even your wo rt.t enemy hunger and 
thirst when ye bring him in to your house." 
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" Thank you for your kindness," said Evelyn, witli a faint 
laugh. " But why am I to be supposed his enemy 1 It is a littlo 
cruel, don't you think, without any proof." 

" What maittera tiiat as long as ye get what you want 1 " said 
Jean; "nnd 111 allow that you want a cup ot tea after your 
journey, whatever is your object, maudam. And ye had better 
go ben and get your bi-eakfast, Archie. I will see tnat the leddy 
gets everything she wants." 

"You treat me," said Evelyn, put on her mettle, "a little as 
Jael did her enemy. Butter in a lordly dish, but the nai! and 
the hammer ready for use behind." 

"Tliere's neitlier nail nor hammer in my hands," said Mrs, 
Brown. "And I never liked the woman. It's true that she was 
commended by the prophetess, but I often thought yon was a 
slip o' the tongue in Deborah, carried away by Jier feelin's, as 
is rale common with women, and no thinldng what she was 
saying. Na, I am nae Jae!. Besides he was weel kent for an 
enemy to Israel, and that's mair than ony individual. I hope 
ye find the tea to your taste ; there is no pushon in it : and the 
egga are our ain laying, for I've aye kept a wheen poultry. It 
was good for the bairns to have them caller and good— when I 
had the bairns with me." 

" I have often thought of you," said Evelyn, " and of how you 
must have missed them. It was too abrupt at last. If you had 
but come with tliem to Rosmore " 

"Ka na, none o' that. And ye may spare me your peety, 
Mrs. Rowland : I'm no a woman that la fond o' peety. It was 
just done, and the thing is over, and there is no more to b 
if ■ ' ' ' ■ " 



'e had kept them happy when ^e had them ! ' 
■ That ia always the hard— ^ " ■"- ^~" 



lardest thin^ to do." 

," said Mrs. Brown, "if ye had been a woman like 
the women in the books I There's such arises from time to 
time — tliat does her duty to the man's baims and puts her 
feelin's in her pocket, if she doesna like them ; though how it 
was possible no to like tliem is mair than I can tell. She should 
have been up and telit him, when there was suspicion thrown 
upon that lad, that it wasna true. If they had threepit it tUl 
the^ were black in the face, she would have said sue didua 
believe a word. She would have cried out, ' Look at the lad ' " (a 
more sullen, hangdog countenance than Archie's at this moment 
could scarcely have oeen conceived), " ' and hear his ain saying 
aboon a' the world 1 ' " 

There was a little stir at the window, and a fiarsh voice broke 
out suddenly where Archie stood : " That's just wliat she did," 
he said. 

" If it had been me," cried Jean, inspired with her theme, and 
noting no interruption, "tliough I'm nae pattern, I would have 
cried out, ' Oh, get awa^ from me, ye ill-tliinking man ! will j^e 
daur to say there's a lie in that laddie's bonny broo ! I'm no hi^ 
parent, like you (I would have said), but a woman with e' enir 
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my liend, and I ken the truth when I see it. My word for tis ! 
(I would hove cried) yon's tho trutli and .1' the rest is lies!' 
Woman ! oil, woman 1 I'm no a pattern ; I'm no a grand and 
bonny leddy like you ; but tliat a what I would have done- 
plain Jean Brown, standing here liefora ye— if it had been me 1 " 

Jean plumped down into a sent at the end of this tira,de, and 
burst, as was natural, into hot torrents of teiira, to which she 
gave vent freely, rocking herself to and fro with the primitive 
unage of pasaion. Evelyn had not said a word. She had followed 
the wild eloquence of the other with a tremulous smile and 
teai-B in her eyea. She did not even look at Archio, to remind 
liini. He, for his part, had not known how to contain himself 
while the scene went on. He caught at hie aunt's arm, which 
she used in tho free gesture of her claaa to emphasize her word^ 
and at her dress: but it was not till Mrs. Brown's sobs began to 
grow less that the lad spoke. 

"Aunt Jean," he said, "it is you at the end that has put all 
the clouds away. We've been slanderers, and evil speakers, you 
and me. We have just done our utmost, and all fiviled. We 
have wanted to lay the blame of it on her, and to think tlint it 
was her doing. But you've cleared up all that. Aunt Jean," he 
said, with a guick touch of his hand upon her shoulder, "every- 
thing you said you would have done, she did. Do you hear me ? 
— all you said, she said. She has just done that and more. My 
father, if he were here, would tell you. You've sliown me tlw 
truth anyway, whether you will see it yourself or not. She has 
done all that — and more J " 

Archie turned away and made a round of the room like a 
blind man, and then ne went up to Evelyn on the other side. 
"I humbly beg your pardon with all my lieurt and soul," he 
said. "I'll maybe never enter my father's doors. I'll maybe 
never come to anything as long as I live. And what you have 
come to tell me is just like Hebrew and Greek to me, and I'm 
not caring what it is ; but she's cleared my eyes, and I just beg 
yourpardon with all my heart and soul." 

"Hush, Archia huah, said Mrs. Rowland, giving him her 
hand (which he shook awkwardly and dropped, poor boy, having 
no graceful suggestions in him, not knowing what to do with a 
lady's hand in such circumstances, as Eddy did) ;_ "there is no 
pardon needed : and Mi-s. Brown, aliake hands with me, for wo 
understand each other fully, and I agree in every word you say, 
IE James did not do so, it was perhaps because he was a man, 
as you say, and wanted proof ; and because, also, oh believe it, 
Archie ! you are dearer to your father than to any one, and to 
doubt you is more than he can bear." 

"There is somebody at the door," cried Mrs. Brown, hastily 
drying her tears; "and we are all begritten, and will do nothii^ 
but expose ourselves. I'm no quick enough to follow a' you've 
said. And I canna tell wliat Tve said to put ye baith in suoh 
a commotion ; notliiug but what was very simple, for I'n: 
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.1 pensoii of odication, like you. But if Arcliie's pleased, I'm 
pleased; and you're a bonny woman, Mrs. Rowland, and I canna 
resist ye. I£ ye'U take it, I'll gi'e ye my hand. And Archie, lad, 
e:o out to the door, and see that no strange person is let in 

Arehie opened the door, and fell back with a cry o£ astonish- 
ment, n.nd Eowland carae in, looking round him upon all the 
signs of emotion which still were verj; apparent, with wonder- 
ing eyes. He tried to veil his surprisie in the sternness of aspect 
wliicli was natural to a man whom all the persons present had 
bitterly offended. He was among a company, indeed, of ofFetidersj 
all of them had sinned against him ; and, perhaps, in present 
cireuni stances, his wife the most of all. He was still utterly 
perplexed as to the cause of her flight to London : and what 
connection there could be between that and her presence here, 
it was impossible to divine. He looked round upon them sternly, 
trying to suppress other sentiments. It was very strange to 
Evelyn to meet^ for the first time in their life together, a look of 
disapproval in her husband's eyes. After the first shock and 
. surprise of his appearance, she had sunk again into her chair, 
holding out her liand : but he made no response, either to the 
smile or to the stretched-out hand. 

"I saw my wife," he said to Mrs. Brown briefly, with whom 
he had exchanged a silent gi'eiating ; " I saw my wife in the 
street, and followed her here. I know no business she could 
have here. I should apologize for the intrusion." He took no 
notice of his son, who liad instinctively drawn aside. " It 
surprises me very greatly, Evelyn, to see yon here." 

" Oh, Jims ! aae did it me ; but your bonny leddy lias none 
but a good motive for coming : I can see that noo." 

"I do not wonder," said Evelyn calmly : she was not afraid 
of her husband; " but you will soon understand. I am surprised 
also to see you. Did you get my telegi-am, Jame-s ?" 

" I got no telegram, he cried angrily, " and I thought I had 
forbidden any intercourse with — with—" 

"Oh, no," she said, "you could not have done that; first 
because you have too much respect for your wife to give her an 
order which was unworthy: and because you could not interfere 
with my own judgment On the contrary, I came here — to 
bring our boy home." 

" i gave no authority for any such mission," Rowland cried, 
"and I will not have it 1 I will not have it ! " He was trembling 
behind liis anger, which was like a veil thrown on to disguise 
the strange movements and agitations in his mind. What did 
she mean! She had not disturbed herself, except for a moment, 
and still lay back in the big chair pale with weariness, yet 
smiling in ms face the more dark he looked. What had she in 
lier mind to make her smile so ) Why did she say she had come 
to bring the boy t She said our boy. What, oh what was the 
meaning of it all 1 Archie stood dark as a thundercloud, dumb. 
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taking no more note of Ma father than liia fiitlier did of liiia 
(They botli anvr e\'ery movement of each otlier, every chance oE 
countenance, every turn, liiid it been of a finger.) And Jean 
had evidently been crying, nnd was ready to burst out again at 
any moment. It was slie that interposed now. 

"Jims," she said, "your bonny leddy is just aff a journey; 
Blie'a been travelling all night I can't tell where ye huve been 
yoursol', but you look very wenrit too. You can see her cup o' 
ten, standing by her that she haana touched. I poured it oat, 
but I liadna the grace to hold mv tongue, and just was mad at 
lier, and abused her sae that the rtarl in creature, aa she is, never 
swallowed a drop, and her faintin' for want. But I've bean 
convicted out of my ain very moutfa," cried Jean, "every word 
that I spoke has come back u|3on me : for I threepit up against 
lier that I would have done this and that. Me ! a bonny person 
to iset up for a pattern ! and it turned out tliat eveiytfiin^ I 
said she had done, and mair. And now yon come bursting in, 
just oa unreasonable. Say out, man, what ye would have her 
to do. and vou'U find ahe has done it— and mair 1 But for ainy 
sake," cried Jean, sobbing, with her apron to her eyes, "let 
the bonny leddy get a moment's peace, and tak' her cup o' tea." 

"Dear Mrs. Brown," cried Evelyn, between laughing and 
crying, "you'reagoodfriendl and I do want a Httla tea. And 
I am not afraid or him nor any of you. If you have not been 
home, nor got my telegram, you will want a full account of me, 
Jamea, for I have been in London Ijy myself, ever since you 
went away. Yes, it is true, I took advantage of your absence 
to go away. A wicked woman could not have done more. Aa 
soon as you had gone I aet out. It would not be wonderful if 
you suspected me. But I do not know of what," she added, 
■with a low laugh. There was something in her laugh that over- 
came altogether her middle-aged angry husband. He -was not 
angiy ; all that was a pretence ; nor did he know what he 
suspected her of. At this moment he suspected lier justly of 
what she had done, of having found some way, ho could not tell 
how, of making an end of tlio trouble which was growing at his 
heart. When lie had left Ilosmore there was something in her 
eye that had made him believe slie would do this. He had given 
her no permission, yet he had a confidence that she would act 
somehow— he could not tell how— and clear everything up. It 
had been a horrible disappointment to )um, coming Imck with 
that confidence in his mind, to find that she was absent, to be 
told that she had gone to ask advice— on hia affairs. And here 
he had been utterly perplexed, and had not known what to 
think. That was the history of his many changes. Suspect 
her J No, he did not know, any more than she did, of what 
He had never suspected her— unless it was of failing to fulfil 
that wild hope of his suftering heart. But something told him 
now that slie had not failed. He stood by as grave as a whole 
bench of judgea, and watched with a solemn countenance white 
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she took lier tea. There had been a little strugglo with Mrn. 
Krown, -who protested that it must be cold, and that she must 
make more. But Evelyn had been triumphant in tliis, and now 
sat eating and drinking before them all, while tliey looked on 
with solemnity. There was something of the highest comic 
absurdity in tno aspect of the father and son, one more serious 
tlian the other,. Btaoding vratcbin^ her at lier eimple meat. Mrs- 
Brown hovered about her, imploring her to take this and that — 
an egg. some scones, a chop that could bo ^ot in an instant, 
marmalade, that was considered very good, ot her own making 
— and many things beside. But the two men stood in portentous 
silence, never moving a muscle, aa Brave as if her little piece of 
toast was a matter of life and ofeath, Arcliie was agitated 
vaguely, he knew not how ; but his father's mind was like a 
great flowing river, held by a thread, of ice, which the first ray 
of sunsliine would clear away. He bore tlie aspect of anger 
atill ; the cloud hung upon liis brow ; but all restraint was ready 
to he swept away, and the full tide to flow forth. He Btood, 
however, black as night, and watched his wife at lier bi'eakfast. 
The strangest, humorous, nay comic sight. 

And Evelyn was worn out with all ber exertions. She was 
so weak, with her nerves all so relaxed after their long tension, 
that they were able to resist no temptation. She watched her 
husband and his son with a growing sense of the ludicrous. 
Titey were sa solemn, watching her like doctors over a case, as 
if the manner in which she set down lier tea-cup, or put lier 
morsel of bread into her mouth, were symptoms of the gravest 
kind. She watched them as long as nature would hold out. It 
was not until she Jiad finished her cup of tea, and ate her last 
morsel. She put her plate away with her hand, and they both 
moved slightly with the touch, as if it were the signal for some 
revelation. And this in her weak condition was too much for 
Evelyn, She burst out with a laugh of sucli hilarity that all 
the silent I'oom echoed. She laughed till the tears flowed down 
her cheeks. 

"Oh, James, forgive me," she cried, "you are like an owl, 
serious as midnight and the dark : and Archie is just like you, 
as like you aa— what is the word 1 two peas, Archie, come Iiero 
and give me your hand. Do you remember that I once told you 
I believed every word you said)" 

A murmur came from Archie's throat. He was half affronted, 
liatf angry, offended by that laugh which had startled him in his 
unexpressed excitement. But yet he went and stood by her as 
she said, 

"I was wrong to laugh," said Evelyn, "but I could not help 
it. If you liacTseen yourselves, you would have laughed too, 
James, I got a clue just before you left home, but I could not 
tell you of it, because of Sir John ; and then you went away with 
him. I don't know that I should have told you : and I was glad 
you went away. It was the opportunity I wanted, I went up 
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to town, and I saw tlio in.iu who— James !— wliat is the matter ? 
Do you know r' 

He lind lifted up hh bunds with a grent exclani^tiun of dismay. 
" Him ! " lie cried, and no more. 

"I think," said Evelyn with sudden gravity, "your father 
knows— independent of me. Areliie, go nnd get reiidy to come 
home. It ia a very sad story. Your father has the best heart, 
he is more sorry for him that lias sinned tlian glad for him that 
is saved. I repent of ray silly laugh. For though you have not 
done it, another poor boy has done it. James 1 God bless you, 
you have tiie best heart of «a all," 



CHAPTER XL VI 

It was a very curious breakfast party : for this of courae 
was what liad to follow, neither fattier nor sou having yet had 
any breakfast, notwithstandinp all the agitations of the morn- 
ing. And Mr. llowland and his son, their minds being relieved, 
had a very different idea of what was implied in the worn 
breakfast from that entertained by Evelyn, whose cup of tea 
and morsel of "lian" had satisfied all her needs. They meant 
other things, and tiieir meaning was more promptly understood 
by Mrs, Brown than anytliing that had gone before. 16 bod 
gone to her heart to ^ee the eggs, the raaiTaalade, and the 
sconM. all neglected upon the tray which she had brought for 
Mrs. Eowland with the hospitality of a savage woman to lier 
enemy : but now the opportunity was within reach of dis- 
tinguishing herself in tlie most lavish way. She was con- 
tinually on the road between the kitchen and parlour, hurrying, 
with one dish after anotlier, eggs, finnan haddocks, fried liam, 
everything that hev substantial system of cooking understood 
It was Evelyn's turn to sit and watch the progress of a meal 
which WBS BO very different from her own, which she did with 
mingled amusement and amazement, and something of that 
feminine mixture of pleasure and laughing disdain for the men 
whose appetites are not interfered with by emotion, which is 
Eo common. She liked to see them eat with a certain maternal 
satisfaction in their well-being, though not so marked as tliat 
of Mrs. Brown, who ran to and fro supplying them^ with tears 
of delight in her eyes— but with little jibea and jests at the 
ease of the transition from all their excitement to that excellent 
meal, which Archie, always afraid of being laughed at, was 
uncertain how to accept, though satisfied by seeing that they 
did not affect liis father'a equanimity. Presently, however, 
these little jests began to slacken, the tone of her voice changed, 
and when, after a moment or two of silence, Howland looked 
up to say something, he perceived, with the most unexpected 
sudden rush of emotion to his own eyes, and feeling to Us 
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heart, that liis wife liad fallen asleep. He had aot understood 
Jean's signalK, who stood by with ner finger on her lip, and 
who was drying her eyes with the big white apron which she 
had slipped on to save her gown, as she ran to and fro with 
the dishes which Bell in the kitchen was fully occupied in 
preparing. 

"She's just wearit to deatli," Jean whispered with a small 
sob, " and vexed wi' the contradictions o' sinners, after a' she's 
done for you. Just hold your tonuues now, and let her get a 
little peace, ye twa greedy men." Tlio elaborate pantomime in 
which the rest of the meal was carried on ; the care of both to 
subdue the sound of their knives and forks, and suppress the 
little jar of the cups and saucers ; and the super-cai-ef ul clearing 
away, perfonned on tiptoe by Bell, ae being less heavy in her 
movements than her mistress, aided by Archie, would have been 
very amusing to Evelyn could she have seen, through her closrf 
eyelids what was going on ; bnt her sleep was very Kincere, the 
involuntary and profound slumber of exhaustion, from which 
i-elief of mind, and the deligjitful ease of success, took every 
sting. When she came to lieraelf it was in the quiet of a room 
given up to her repose, the blind drawn down, every sound 
hushed, and a large shawl — Mre. Brown's best, a real Indian 
shawl sent by Rowland in former days, of which the good 
woman was more proud than of anytliing she poaseased—care- 
fiilly arranged over her. Her liustand sat near, not moving a 
finger, watching over her repose. Evelyn woke with a slight 
start, and it was a minute or two before she realized that she 
was not in the comer of a railway carriage nor the forlorn 
solitude of the London hotel, but that her mission was accom- 
plished, and all hostilities vanquished. It was perhaps Jean's 
shawl that made this most clearly apparent to ner. It was a 
beautiful shawl, the colours like nothing but those hne tints of 
Cashmere with which her Indian experiences had made lier 
fully acquainted, the texture so soft, the work so delicate. The 
first intimation that Rowland had of his wife's waking, were 
the words, said to herself with a little sigh of pleasure, "He 
must have sent her this." 

"What did you say, my darling)" he said, getting up 
quickly. 

"Oh, you are there, James ! T said you must have sent it to 
her, ancf I meant she must approve of mo at last, or she would 
not have covered me with her beautiful shawL" 
I " Do you care for her approval, Evelyn J " 
^ " Care ! " she said, " of course I care," then added with a laugh, 
*'A woman can never bear to ba disapproved of. I suppose I 
must have been asleep." 

"Like a baby," said her husband, with his laugh of emotion, 
"and very nice you looked, my dear, but utterly tired 
out." 

"Yes, I was very tired," she acknowledged. "I have done 
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nothing but run about, and then wait, which was still worsei 

And then " She sat up suddenly throwing off her coverings. 

"James ! you know — how did you Know ? " 

" Tell nie first,'' he said. " It is very little I know — and then 
I will tell you." 

"That is a bargain," she answered smiling, and then with 
many interruptions of remark and commentary, she told him 
her story : Bankings hint, and Marion's first of all. 

" Manon ! Marion told you that ? " he cried in amaze- 
ment. 

" She told me nothing. I do not for a moment suppose that 
she knew anything," cried Evelyn, scenting another danger, 
" but she is very keen-witted, and must have felt that if there 
was a mystery " 

" A great deal too keen-witted,^the little " The substantive 

intended to come in here was a profane one, and Rowland felt 
on his side a danger too. 

" And then I had all the trouble in the world to see him. I 
almost forced an entrance at last, and by the threat of invading 
him in his own room — indeed^" said Evehrn, " it was not a threat 
only, I should have gone to his room, as I could find him no other 
where. But the threat sufficed and he came. James ! the boy 
has committed a great crime, but oh, my heart is sore for Eddy. 
He has no mother." 

" You think you might have been his mother, Evelyn ? '* ' 

" I don't know how you should have divined it — but I do : 
thank God that I am not ; but sometimes I cannot help think- 
ing what a terrible fate I might have had, but for the goodness 
of God—-" 

" Working through the wickedness of man." 

" Don't raise such questions, James ! Don't make me think 
of it at all. I have been spared that fate, thank God, and saved 
for a very different one. It is very fantastic, but it gives me a 
feeling to the children " 

She had put out her hand to him, and he held it in his own. 
He gave it a grip, now. more loving than tender. " It gives me," 
he said, "a feeling too. 

" Not of— dislike— not of " ^ \ 

. " What do you take me for, Evelyn 1 A man like me is often 
very fantastic, I allow, though nobody would think it. I am so 
touched by the thought that they might have been your children, 
and so glad of the escape we have had that they aren't ; and so 
sorry for them, poor things, for losing the best chance they could 
have had." 

At this curiously mixed statement of what was so real and 
true to the speakers, Evelyn laughed, with tears in her voice, 
pressing her liusband's hand. And then she said, "Now tell me, 
James, how you know ? " 

This was not so easy as her task. The middle-aged man of 
business blushed as youths and maidens are alone considered 
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capahie of doing. " la it not enough that I might have guessed 
like Marion, or that Marion, might nave communicated lier guess 
tome?" 

"Anything is enough that you tell me," ahe said. 

" That drives all fiction out of my moutii. The reason I knew, 
Evelyn, was that I was there." 

" TJiere ! " she cried in amazement, raising lierself upriglit. 

"There! more or less. I thought you must have seen me 
when you came out as you did, with a Dounce, not Like you. 1 
was, I am ashamed to tell you, like a wretched spy, on the other 
Bide of the road, watching wliere you had gone. 

She turned her face to him with such a look of wide-eyed 
astonishment that his countenance fell. " I have to beg your 
pardon, Evelyn. Hear my stor^ first, and then you can say 
what you please. I was just wild with disappointment and 
misery when I found you gone. Then^it was on a hint — I 
guessed where you were. I got up to London on Friday morn- 
ing — was it only yesterday ?— and they told me at the hotel you 
had just gone out, that it I followed you — I did follow you, 
and came up to you. But I couldn't speak to you. How could 
I ask an account from my wife of where she was going, or tell 
her I iiad followed herl I just followed still, and then I saw 
that you went in, and guessed that you had an interview up- 
stairs, and then an interview down-stairs. And then — Well, 
when we both got back to the hotel I was more certain than 
ever that I could not show that I was spying upon you, Evelyn, 
and was ashamed even to say that I wondered what you were 
doing. I knew whose house it was, by instinct, I suppose. And 
tlien, Eddy came to you in the afternoon. And I could think of 
nothing else but that— when I tliought you had been occupied 
about my boy, it was this other boy that was filling your mind. 
And then you came back, and I with you in the next carriage, 
though you never saw me. And then to my wonder and astonish- 
ment I watched you come here. So that when you said you hatl 
seen the man who — committed that forgery — 1 knew at once 
who it was." 

Rowland concluded his narrative with his liead bent down, 
the words coming slowly from liis lips. He did not meet the 
eyes which he felt sure must be full of wrath, and every moment 
lie feared that the hand which held his (his own had become too 
limp with alarm to hold anything) should drop it, or fling it 
away in indignation. Evelyn held it tight, giving it a fierce 
little pressure from time to tjme. No doubt presently she would 
fling it from her. And there was a silence which was awful to 
the penitent. 

"I never," she said at last, "could have recognized you in the 
r6le of a detective, James." 

"No," he said with a furtive glance at her, slightly encour- 
aged by the sound of her voice, thonijh doubtful that the tiglit- 
,]iess with which she held his hand was preliminary to the sudden 
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tossing owiiy fi-oiu lier, w}iii:ii Its expeuUxl and feared. " No, it 
IB not exactly my kind of way." 

" But I recogniEO you," she naid, " very well, ivheii you wete 
not able to say to your wifo that yon auapieeted her, when you 
wore ashamed to |pt me know that you wondered wha>t I yna 
doing. Of what did you suspect me, James 1 " 

She did not loose his liand, but ho freed it uiiconactously, rising 
to hisfpetinoverwhelniing agitation at this question. Of what 
did lie suspect her ) Oooahoavena I Rowland's forehead ffrew 
cold and wet, liis eyes rose, troubled, to meet those with wliich 
she waa regarding him— large, clear, wide-open. It was cruel of 
Evelyn: the ir !-_.:_:,. 



ing himself, "why aliouldn't I say the worstT I suspected yoo 
of going to consult that man about your husband's afiairs." 

" Dia you indeed, James ) You supposed I was goin^ to con- 
sult a man— of whom I have a right to think everytbing that ia 
worst in a woman's eyes, whom I neither trust, nor esteem, nor 
believe a word that he says — Upon the concerns of my honour- 
able husband, which ai-e my concerns, and more than mine,iast 
so muoh more than mine that I am trusted with them ? Von 
could suppose that, James 1 " 

" No," said the unfortunate man, moving from one leg to the 
other in the extremity of his perplexity and diatrew. "Ho, 
you're right, Evelyn, I didn't. I suspected nothing, I was 
ashamed, bitterly ashamed of the whole afihir. It was nothinx 
but the suggestion of that little — I mean it was the madne^ffl 
my disappointment at finding you not thei-e. What I meant to 
say," he Eulded, taking a little courage, " was that perhaps if h 
had been anybody else but you " 

" No," she said. " No sopliistry, James : wlioever it had beeiii 
it would have been the same tliinE- You would have ban 
ashamed to ask an honest woman any such question. You are 
not the kind of man to believe in any shameful thing. Most 
men believe in every shameful thing — that man, for insttutce^ 
whom you thought I was going to oonsult." 

He hung his Tieod a little under this taunt, but then he said 
in a certain self-justificatory tone, "You saw him after alL" 

" I saw him," she said, a sliglit flush for the first time rising 
on her face, "against my will. I was not aware ho was there. 
I had heard from Bosamond that he was still abroad : not tliat 
I mean you to think," she added at once, " that it would, havo 
made the least difference had I known he was there. I should 
have gone— to throw light upon this trouble — anywhere in the 
world— had the devil himself and not Edward i~iaumarez been 
there. I don't know what is the worst," she said impulsively. 
" I think the other oue's perhaps belied, but not he." 

Evelyn's strong speech made her falter for a moment and he ,, 
silent, which encouraged Rowland to say, puttinfj out his hfld^J 
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-igain, " DqvU ho miiy be, but I'm cutting a poor enough figure. 
Do you think you will he able to forgive me, Evelyn) I will 
never do it again." 

The rueful humility of the tone restored Mrs, ILowland to 
hei-self. She laughed, putting her hand in his. "Yes, do it 
again," she said, "for there never was anytlsing so delightful in 
the world as a man who follows his wife off to London, where 
she is perhaps going astray, and is ashamed to ask her wliat she 
is doing when he finds her there. You make me iiroud of my 
Othello ; for ho is quite a new one, better than Shakespeare's. 
Oh, James ! what a difference, what a difference ! To think you 
should both be men of the same race, that hideous satyr, and 
yow !" 

To say that good James Eowland had any very clear idea 
what she was raving about would Ixi untrue. He knew no resem- 
blance he could possibly have to Othello, nor what Shakespeare 
had to do with it Neither was he clear who waa the hideous 
satyr. But he knew that this trust on Evelyn's part was to his 
own credit and praise, and he was pleased, as the best of men 
may be. 

" Well," lie said, recovering himself entirely, "we will consider 
tliat incident over, Evelyn, and me the most happy man in 
Scotland, be the other who he may. I owe Archie some amends 
for suspecting him, but you will allow " 

"I will allow nothing, said Evelyn. 
OS you treat me, and been ashamed to s 
your son as you own yon were to your w 
been spared a great deal of pain. But i 
God, and you will know better another time." 

"Don't fall upon me and slay me on another ground after 
you've forgiven mo on your own," he said. And then he grew 
suddenly grave and asked, " Did he give you any details — did 
he tell you why he did it, the unhappy boy 1 " 

"He asked me only that the cheque might be destroyed. I 
thought you would think Archie's exculpation cheaply purchased 
at that cost." 

" Of course, of course," he said, with a wa\'n of his hand. 

"And gave me this, which he said would to you bo proof 
enough." 

Mr. Rowland took the scrap of paper, with his own name 
written ui>on it, in different degrees of perfection. He looked 
at it intently for a minute, then tlircw it into file smouldering 
fire, where it made a momentary blaze and flickered away. 

" If the thing could be destroyed like that ! " he said. Then 
after a pause. The question is, what is to be done with that 
unliappy boy." 

" Jaiues ! I promised him exemption, safety. He was never 
to hear of it again." 

"Tut, tut!" ho said. "It's you iiaw, Evelyn, that shows a 
wont of understanding. Do you think anything in the world 
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would mako me bring to disgrace and ruin that boy! The 
cniiiture*s not of age."lie cried. " What are we to do with him, 
to make it still poKKif)1e that he should live his life ?" 

" Jiunes,'' cried Evelyn, after a pause, " I must tell you. There 
an) such curious differences. I don't think that Eddy is — very 
unhappy. Ho has liis moments of seriousness, but generally he 
t<kk(;4 it lightly enough.'' 

** I don't see that that makes it any better. Are we to leave 
him among his debts and his follies, to be tempted to do such a 
tiling again? Ho should be separated from that horrible,— 
what do you call it— society life of his^ and set to work." 

** I don t think you would ever get him to work, James ! *" 

*^ Ho should be taken, anyhow, out of that whirl of wretched 
life." 

" Ho could not live out of it, James ! ** 

" Y(it ho managed to exist for a whole month at Rosmore.'' 

" Oh, my dcsar James, he was born in it, and he will die in 
it. 1 lo could not manage to exist out of that atmosphere of 
society. 

'* I have a great mind to try," Bowland said, walking about 
tho room. "What is tlje good of saving a man from drowning 
with one hand, if ye pitch him back into the water with tire 
other ? I like radical measures. I would send him right away 
to some sort of work." 

She said nothing, but shook her head. 

"By George, I will try ! " cried her husband, "if you were to 
shako your head off, my dear. I won't let the laddie perish 
without a try to save him. He's saved me, and the peace of my 
lioiiso. You may wiy ho put it in jeomrdy first : out it took 
Hoino pluck, Evelyn, to put that, and liis life, so to speak, in 
your hands. He must have good meanings in him. I will send 
for the lad— I will " 

" I must tell you something first, James, and then you shall 
act as you please. He said to mo, * Tliis means that I shall never 
s(^e any of you again. And I was fond of little Marion — though 
she doesn't deserve it any more than I do.' It was a curious 
thing to say." 

liowland gave a long whistle, and a twinkle of fun arose in 
his eye. " She doesn't deserve it any more than he does ! " he 
said. The speech did not make him angry, as Evelyn had feared. 
It made him laugh, and his laugh was not unp^eniaL "By 
Jove 1 " he said to himself ; but he did not explain to Evelyn 
the idea which was veiled by that exclamation. There was, 
indeed, no need that there should be any meaning at alL 
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CHAPTER XLVII 

The ruturn of tlie united family to Eosmore was, it ia scarcelv 
necessaiy to say, scrutinized by insiny keen and eager eyes, all 
aware that there had been, sometliing wrong, all, or almost all, 

flad to see that the something had so soon come to nothing. 
Ixcept that Archie was exceptionally shabby in his old clothes, 
and that he was deeply conscious oi this fact, and accordingly 
kept as much as possible io the background, there was nothing 
to show that the party was anything more tha.n the most 
oi-dinary party returning fivjm some joint expedition. The 
people in the steamboat, liowever, allowed their knowledge to 
be revealed by effusive and unnecessary expressions of satis- 
faction in the return of Mr. Rowland and his wife and son, 
which were quite uncalled for, in view of the tact that neither 
of the former had been gone for more than a few days. " I can 
scarcely express to you the satisfaction I feel in seeing you 
back," the minister said, with a, significant grip of his wealthy 

Earishioner'shand ; and Miss Eliza, who happened to be coining 
y the same boat, fell upon Evelyn with a shriek of joy. " I've 
not seen so delightful a eight for years as the sight of your 
bonny face, with all your belongings round you," Miss Eliza 
said, holding out her left hand and a beaming smile to Archie. 
These signs of popular satisfaction were received by Mrs. Row- 
land not exactly with offence, but a little coldly, in view of the 
fact that nobody had any right, even by inference, to remark 
upon what was so entirely a ramily matter. But her husband, 
wlio was in great spirits, and inclined to make friends with 
all the world, received these effusive salutations with pleasure, 
and without inquiring how much they knew of the circum- 
stances which made this home-coming remarkable. He was 
perhaps more used to the warmth or Scotch neighbours, and 
understood it better. At the pier the two girls were waiting, 
both of them cui-ious and a little excited. Marion's eyes were 
glittering like beads with a desire to know, and Rosamond, 
though she held up her bead with her accustomed calm, and 
repressed all conscioueness of anything unusual, betrayed in a 
slight dilation of her nostril, and momentary quiver of her lip, 
her share of the general excitement. She slipped aside from 
the carriage in order to leave tlie family undisturbed in their 
reunion, wliich was indeed a thing very little desired by any of 
its members : but was joined by Archie before she had gone far. 
He was too glad to escapre from the sensation of the prodigal's 
return, although more and more conscious of what he felt to be 
the chief feature about him — his exceedingly shabby coat, 
" I am glad you liave come home," said llosamo'i'' 
"So am I, more or less," said Archie. 
— "I suppose you like the freedom of be 
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more you are free to go, tlie more onilumble the dulness d 
l>e. WliBii ono knows one can got quit of it at any n 
une does not ininil." 

"I f/na not thmlimg of the dubiess," anid Archie ; 
been the other way round witli me. I suppose it's contradic- 
tion. When you nre shut out from your home., you take a long- 
ing for it. It'§ through your brother aomcliow, I can't tell how, 




that I've 



p tjaok now." 



"I don^ know how; lis has cleared up something. It is 
queei", isn't it," said Archie, with a laugh, " that a little beggar 
like that~I )M?g your pardon. Miss Sauniarez, I forgot for the 
moment " 

" It is true enough," said Rosamond gravely. " He must look 
a little beggar to you. I Ijeg to remark, however, M r, Rowland, 
tlint you are nob yourself very tall, nor perhaps of a comuiand- 
ing aapeot, by nature." 

Archie could not accept this jibe as Eddy would have done- 
He grew graver still than Bosaniond and became crimson. 
" It's just a silly phrase," he said, " that means nothing. Eddy's 
far more commanding, as you say, than I am. I know the 
difference well enough : but it's a little hard all the same to 
think that a man's own father should t-ako the woi'd of a 
strange rather than — — " 

" Oh, do you think there's anytliing in that ) " said Itosamond. 
'' I don't : in tho tirat place, if you must speak for yourseli^ 
you're a prejudiced witness, thata what they aay. And again, 
you know a. man's father^or a woman's father either, for that 
matter — does always believe other people sooner than you. It 
has something to do with the constitution of human nature, I 
suppose,"she added with philosophical calm. "And then, perhaps, 
if you will allow me to say it, Eady might know more than you," 

" About myself ! " said Archia 

" About otlier people. Eddy knows a great deal about some 
kinds of life. I don't say it is the best Kinds. He knows the 
ways of a bad set. So that if it was anything wi-ong, he might 
be able to throw a light — It is a pity, but tliat is tlie turn he 
has taken," said Rosamond. " He seems to find scamps mow 
amusing than others. Perhaps they are, for anything 1 know. 
I have thought myself, that if you didn't mind about being 
respectable and that sort of thing, which of course a girl must 
niind, that it might be perhaps more amusing. One never 
knows. Certainly society men are not amusing at all." 

"I should have thought," said Archie, "you would have liked 
them best." 

"No," said Rosamond dubiously, "the worst is, jwoplo are so 
hideously like each other. That s why one longs after what^a 
disreputable or— anything out of the way. One hopes to tight 
upon a new species somewhere. So far as I can see, however," 
she added, " Eddy's people ai'e just as dull a: 
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Archie wfw quite unable to keep up the ball of this coaveraa- 
tion. It flustered and iiinde liim uncomfortable. He was very 
certain tliat ■whatever could be a^id for hiiiisslf (and he did not 
think tliat much could be said for liira), nobody would venture 
to Assert that he was amusing. 

"I should have thought," he said hesitating, "that a fellow 
you could trust to, that was of the kind that would never fail you 
whatever you wanted, and tliouglit more of you a great deal 
than of himself, however awkward he might be, or uncouth, or 

"Oh," said Hosamond, "if it's moral qualities you are think- 
ing of, the best thing perhaps to do would be to pick up the 
nearest curate and make a model of him." Which perplexed 
Archie more and mora : for though he knew little of curates, 
he had been brought up with a wliolesome respect for the 
minister, yet did not perhaps think that dignitary exactly the 

Eerson "to please a. damsel's eye." He expressed the difficulty 
e liad in carrying on tlie conversation by a hesibiting and 
puzzled "O-ohi" Dut said little more. And thosa young 
persons walked the rest of tlie way to Rosmore in partial 
silence, broken by an occasional monologue from Eosamond, 
who did not dislike a good listener. And there is no doubt that 
Arciiie was admirable in this way. 

The rest of the party were less happy, for it must be said, 
that though the conversation did not flourish, tliere was to 
Archie, ana possibly also, more or less sympathetically, to Rosa- 
mond, a sort of vague pleasure in movnng along by the side of 
a person so interesting, which, tliough quite vague, was wonder- 
fully seductive, and made the woodland roads into enchanted 
ways, and gave every moment wings, Tlie lad found himself 
in a charmed atmosphere when he was by her aida During 
the tremendous internal conflict through which he had passad, 
he had tliought of Rosamond, not according to her own formula, 
as amusing, out as the opposite extreme to that lowest kind or 
existence, tlie highest point of interest, variety and stimulation, 
which life contained. And now he had stepped at once from 
the deptlis to the height. He did not mind wliat it was she 
was saying, nor even that ho could not reply to her. As lie 
walked along by her side, Archie was buoyed up as by heavenly 
airs. He trod not on common earth, but on something elastic 
and inspiring that made every step light. And though Eosa- 
mond would have been greatly surprised had slie been accused 
of any such feeling for Archie, yet perhaps the sympathy of 
the exquisite elation in his being affected her more than she 
knew. But, as has been said, the rest of the party were lesa 
happy. Marion sat with her back to the horses, partly from 
choice, in order to have the others more at her mercy, and 
partly in aujjpoaed deference to Rowland, who liked to have his 
face turned in the direction in which he was going, like many 
other energetic persona. She surveyed her father and his wife 
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&s from an omincnce, commanding every look and movement 
I'luTo is not a better point of vantage than the front seat of a 
carriage when you mean to cross-examine and reduce to help- 
lessness tlio ]>oople opposite to ^ou, who cannot escape. 

" 1 am very glad, pipa," said Marion, " that you have got 
over your little tiff, and all come so nice and friendly home. I 
knew quite well tliat you and mamma would very soon make it 
up, but I was v(Ty anxious about Archie, who is a different 
([uestion. And have you got any light about that cheque, or 
is it just the father falling on his neck, and the prodig^al coming 
honit; V 

" The cheque 1 " said Rowland, in a low tone of astonishment^ 
with an anxious glance at his wife. 

"Oh. yes," said Marion, in her clear notes, "you need not 
spe^ak low, i)a])a, as if that would do any good : for everybody 
knows just quite well what it all was about." 

" You seem to know more than I do, Marion," said Howland ; 
"tlierefore, perliaps, you will be good enough to exi>ound the 
matter to those, who have given you the information, in your 
own way." 

"Yes. papa," said Marion, with charming docility: "but I 
could ao that better," she added^ "if you would answer my 
question : for if it's just your kindness, like the man in the 
parable, that's one thing : but if it's cleared up, that's another 
— and I would like to know." 

" I am sure it will please Marion, James," said Mrs. Bowland, 
" to be assured that it has been cleared up, and that both her 
hints to me and to you have been of use. I am not sure," she 
said, with a laugli, " tliat Eddy was very grateful to you for 
suggesting tliat he would know." 

" Oh, you told liim it was me ! " said Marion. Her eyes, which 
were dancing in their sockets with curiosity and excitement, 
were clouded for a moment. " Well ! " she said after a pause, 
" I'm not minding. It was quite true." She put her hand on 
Mrs. Kowland's knee, and leant forward eagerly. " Was it yon 
man ? " slie asked. 

"What liavo you to do with it," cried her father, "you 

little ? You never lifted a finger for your brother, so far 

as I know." 

" It would not have been becoming," said Marion, with dignity, 
" if I liad put mvself forward. And how did I know that you 
would have liked it, papa ? I just was determined that I would 
not commit myself : for if he had never come back it would 
always have been a comfort to you tliat you had one that made 
no fuss. But when mamma consulted me, I gave her the best 
advice I could, and when you consulted me, I just told you 
what I tliought. And it appears," said Marion, taking them in 
with an expressive glance, that it has all been for the best." 

" It has been entirely for the best," said Evelyn, " and you 
could not have done better for us if you had meant it." Mrs. 
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Rowland was but a womnn, and slio did not for^vo her step- 
daughter for the suggestion which had caused her husband 
so many troubled hours. They drew up to the door at this 
moment to the general relief, but Evelyn could not refrain 
from a tinal arrow. "You will be glad to know tliat nobody 
has come to any harm," slie said. 

But Marion was not sensitive to that amiable darfc. She 
clutched her stepmother's dress to hold her back. "Was it yon 
man ! " she said, " and did he get clear away after all ? " 

E^'elyn stepped quickly out of the carriage and made no 
reply ; but, as it happened, Marion's unanswered question was 
of the greatest importance and advantage to the anxious house- 
hold -and deeply-interested country-side. For, dropping; into 
Saunders' thirsty ears, like the proverbial water in the desert, 
it was by htm shaped into the most satisfactory of conclusiona 
to the much-debated story. " It was that fellow in the bad 
coat," he said, in the housekeeper's room as soon as he had 
superintended the taking in of tea. "I knew yon was the 
man." Saunders was a little breatliless, being a portly person, 
and having hurried in at the top of his speed to convey the 
news. "I must say Miss Marion lias a great consideration for 
us in the other part of the house," he added. "She asked the 
question just as I stood tliere, though I make no doubt she had 
'ad it all out afore that.'' Mr, Saunders was a Scotsman by 
birth, but he had been in the best families, and slipped an A 
now and then just to show that he knew as well as any one 
how fine English was spoke. 

And the news ran far and wide — to Rankin's cottage, and to 
the Manse, and up the loch to the innumerable neighboure who 
had taken the profoundest interest in the story. A great many 
people, it turned out, had seen "yon man. He liad been 
observed on the loch-side walking back with an ulster that was 
much too big for him, covering his badly-made evening^ coat. 
And all the inliabitants of the little cluster of cottages in one 
of which he had lived, had given Johnson up as the malefactor 
long ago — for had he not come in from the ball in the middle of 
the ni^lit, and thrown his things into bis bag and struggled off 
again in tlie ulster which was not his, over the hill to Kilrossie 
before it was light! At the head of the loch there was the 
most unfeigned satisfaction that it had proved to he " yon man." 
And Archie was the subject of one prolonged ovation wherever 
lie appeared. " I am as glad to see you back as if I had gotten 
a legacy," Miss Eliza said, patting him on the back. "When I 
thought of tlie noise we were all making that night of the ball, 
and you, poor lad, with such trouble hanging over jjou, and 
nobody to Icnow ! But it's all blown over now, and justice done, 
the Lord be praised." The reader, better informed, knows that 
poor Johnson hadmet with anything but justice, but the opinion 
of the loch bad happily no effect upon his equanimity, and in- 
deed, if it could have oeen supposed to have had any effect, no 
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doubt )ie deserved all the obloquy for something else, if not for 
that 

And it surprised nobody when Eddy Saumarez arrived one 
e^ieiiinR to finish liis visit, as was said— that visit having beoi 
painfully cut short by the family trouble and false accusation 
of Archie, which his friend had been too sensitive to boar. 
Eddy had been a general favourite, and everybody was glad to 
see him, even Hanltinj who received liim very graciously, though 
with a Hush upon ins face, pro'tably caused by too hot a fire. 
"I could accommodato you now with a puppy, if you were still 
in want of one," Kankin said, fishing up a sprawling specimen 
of the Boy section from that nest in whicli he kept liis ituralings 
warm ; and he added, "I'm real glad to see you without yofi 
spark. Yell lam anither time not to try to get your fun out o' 
ine with a ficteetioua philosopher : for I wadna be worth my 
salt as a philologist, not to say an observer o' human nature, if 
I didna aee through an ill-spoken ignoramus like yon.'' 

"Evervbody is not like you, Rankin," said Eddy; "all the 
rest Bwallowed him like gospel." 

" It ia true," said Rankin, " that everybody la no like me, I 
have maybe had advantages that are not of a common kind ; but 
ye shouldna abuse the confidence o' the weaker vessels. And 
ye never can tell at what comer ye may fall in. with a man that 
IS enlightened and tliat will see through your devices — at least 
in this country. I'm tauld there's far leas advanced inteljigenoa 
in Southland pairts. Ay, that's a fine little beast. I harena 
had a better since the one that went to the Princess, ya will 
maybe have heard o' that — a real beauty, but he wasna appre- 
ciated. I hope you have mair sense than ever to have sucli a 
thing said of you." 

Thus Eddy's absolution was sealed by liis very accuser, and 
his reputation vindicated. 

The scene in Rowland's study was perhaps more difficult to 
get througli. It was in answer to a telegram sent from Glasgow 
that Eddy, witli some excitement, made up hia mind to return 
to Eoamore. "Come and finish visit. Have much to say to 

fvi," was Rowland's message, which set Eddy's pulses beating 
or a moment a horrible thouglit gleamed througli bis miM 
that his confession was to be used against him, but this he soon 
dismissed as impossible. It was bad enough without that, and 
demanded an amount of courage which Eddy, though full of 
that quality, scarcely felt that he possessed. He was dumb 
when he found himself at last in the dreaded room where Aj^hio 
had suffered for his fault. Eddy was a trifier bom, and had tbo 
habit of taking everything lightly ; his most tragic niomesnt 
came between two jests — he could not have been aenous for fiv» 
minutes to save Ins life. But when he was ushered into Bow* 
land's room, and found himself face to face with the man whow 
name he had forgedj whose money he had appropriated, whoM 
heart, tough and nuddle-aged as it was, he had nearly "" ' ' < 
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Eddy had not a word to saj;. He stood dumb before the judge 
who had voluntarily laid aside all power to punisli Jnm. Some- 
thine; rose in his throat which took away hia voice. He could 
not nave sijoken had all the hopes of his life depended upon it. 
Hanpily this inability to articulate had more effect upon Eow- 
lana than tlie most voluble excusea could have bad. 

"Eddy," he said, "I've sent for you, thinking I Iiad a right. 
I have a grievance against you, and tlien, again, I have received 
a favour at your hands." 

Eddy made a gesture of deprecation, and tried to utter some- 
thii^, but could not, 

"Yes," said Rowland, gravely ; "I'm not a man to make little 
of what you did. But when you put your life in my wife's 
hands to save my son, you did me a greater service than any 
other man on earth could do ; and you did in the circumstances 
all that a man could do." 

"It's not capital now, sir," said Eddy, finding his voice as his 
spirit began to come back to him. 

"No, it's not hanging," said Rowland, with a sligjit smile; 
"but it's ruin all the same. Now, look here." He took the 
cheque from the envelope in which he had put it away. " Put 
that iu the fire, and destroy it, and then we can talk." 

Eddy did what he was told with what scrupulous care it is 
unnecessary to describe, and poked the very films of the bnmed 

Eper into the bottom of the fire. Then he turned to Mr. Row- 
id, his face reddened with the blaze, his eyes hot and Bcorcbed, 
his features working. He took the rich man's hand and held it 
fast between Jiia. Tell me to do anything in the world," he 
said, "whatever you please, and I'll do it. I am your bond- 
slave, and will not calf my soul my own unless you say I may." 
" Bit down, bov, and don't talk nonsense, said Rowland, 
himself consiaeraoly moved, "I am going to tell you to do 
several things, and X hope you will obey. But first, Eddy, if 

?ou were in such a terrible scrape, why were you such a little 
□ol, when you had a man like me close at hand, not to come 
and ask for it T Would not that have been tlie wise way 1 " 

"It would have been a very cheeky thing to do to come and 
ask a man, because he's been kind to you, to give you a th — 
though, of course," Eddy interrupted himself, in a low voice, 
"less might have done then." 

"A cheeky thing is better than a bad thing," said Rowland, 
sententiously. "Perhaps I might have been surprised: but 
now, my lad, let ua got to the bottom of all this. If I take you 
in hand, I'll have no half measures. How much do you want to 
clear you altogether, so that you shall l)e your own master when 
you come into your estate 1" 

"To clear me)" Eddy's eyebrows went up altogether into li'a 
hair. "Well, sir," he said, "that is a contusinp - 
you see, unlimited tick, that is to say, credit — 

"Don't be a humbug, Eddy !" 
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•* Well, I suppose you know what tick means," the young man 
siiid, witli ii laugh, "not unlimited, by any means; though, to 
tell the truth, (ixcept for— I'm very nearly cleared." 

** Very nearly won^t do for me, neither will I have any excep- 
tions ; put tliem all down, every one, without any exceptions, 
and bring them to me. I'll see you cleared : and now for what 
I Wiint you to do.** 

" Yes, sir," wiid Eddy, putting his hands by his side with tho 
air of a docile little scho<)l-l)oy eag(»r to obey. 

It was all Rowland could do not to laugh, but he was scan- 
dal iz(jd at himself for his levity, and forlwre. 

"Tliere is a choice of two or three things," said Rowland 
" You might go out to my overseer in India, and try what you 
can do on tlie railways. There is nothing succeeds so well there 
as a man who knows how to manage men." 

Eddy i)roduccd a little sickly smile, but he did not make any 
resiwnse. 

Or you might try ranching out in Canada or the Wild West; 
or the same kind of thing, though they only call it stock-keepinff, 

in Australia : or It really does not matter what it is, if its 

good hard work. I make a stand upon tliat. Good, hard work." 
said Mr. llowland : "it's the way of salvation for you spena- 
thrift young men.' 

" Yes, sir, said Eddy again, with his school-boy air, but in 
rueful tones. 

" Man alive ! " cried Rowland, " can't you see what a grand 
thing it would be for you 1 your thoughts taken off all your 
follies and vanities, your hands full of something wholesome 
to do, yourself removed out of tho way of temptation. What 
could you desire more?" 

" Ah ! " said Eddy, " I'm afraid I'd desire a different body and 
a different soul, only such trifles as these. I'm a product of 
corrupt civilization, I am not the thing that lives and thrives 
that way. Probably out there I should gravitate to a gambling 
saloon or a drinking bar." 

" You don't drink, Eddy ? " cried llowland, with an alarmed 
countenance. 

" No, I don't drink — not now," said Eddy, with sudden gravity; 
" but what I might do after six months of a cowboy's life I don't 
know." 

llowland looked at him for some time with a baffled air. 
Then he tried his last cou]). " My wife told me," he said — "I 
hope she did not betray your confidence — that there was some- 
thing about Marion." 

A sudden flush of colour went over Eddy's face, and he began 
to move his foot nervously, as he did when he was excited. 

"And that you had," llowland said, with an inflection of 
laughter in his voice not to be concealed, "a very just appre- 
ciation of her. Now, my man, without some such probation 
there could bo no thought of my daughter, you must know.*' 
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Eddy sat with his head bent, swinging liis foot, and for a. 
uionieiit made no reply. At last he said, " How long, sir, do 
you mean the probation to last ! " 

"Letuasay at a venture three years." 

" Three years ! " said Eddy, with comic despair, " Mr. How- 
land, I am very fond of Marion, though — and I shouldn't 
wonder if she could fancy me. She has a poor opinion of me, 
but that needn't matter. We could always get on together. 
But do you think, from what you know, that if somebody with 
a handle to his name turned up after the Drawing-room, that 
Marion would wait for me out ranching in California for three 
years t " 

In spite of himself, Rowland laughed. " I never could talte 
upon myself to say, Eddy, what love might do." 

" No i" said Eddy, witli his head on one side, and a look of 
interrogation. " I think I could take it upon myself," he added. 
" We might be very fond of each other : and I, of course, would 
be out of the way of temptation out there ; besides, Tin not the 
kind of man that falls nmch in love. But Marion : excuse ma 
fortalking so freely, sir, but you've put it to me. I should find 
Marion Lady Something-or-other, wlien I came back at the end 






"Then you don't think it worth your while 1" Rowland 

" I did not say tliat ; whatever you say is worth the while. 
I'll go if you press it ; and if I don t come back at all, it will be 
the less matter. But if you ask me, sir, frankly, I don't think 
it's good enough so far as Marion is concerned. She would never 
wait for a fellow out ranching. I don't see why she should, for 
my part." 

" You are a cool loon," said Eowland, half offended, " Perhaps 
you do not wish she should." 

"Well, she wouldn't like it," said Eddy. " I can't help think- 
ing of her as well as of myself. She'd take the young Duke, if 
lie turned up, in any case. There isn't an eligible yoimg Duke, 
I believe, now," he said thoughtfully, " but the next best. And 
she wouldn't wait three years for me, oli no, though she migbt 
like me well enough. The three years' system would make an 
end of that. I am very much obliged to you for holding out 
the chance : and I'll take your advice for myself, Mr. Row- 
land, and go — wherever you decide. But we're bound to think 
what's best for her first, don't you see. And I couldn't give 
my consent to asking her to wait for three years. Dear me, no ! 
not for me, as if I were a great catch or good for anything. It 
would scarcely be worth her while to stoop and pick me up if 
I were lying in her road. Why should she wait three years 
for me 1 '^ 

" Eddy, yon are a very queer fellow," said Rowland ; " I don't 
know what to make of you. Tell me, now, if you were left en- 
tirely to yourself, what would you like to doj_ 
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" I ! " he said. Eddy swung his foot more and more, and sat 
reflecting for a minute or two. Then he burst into a laugh. ^I 
suppose she enjoys her life as much as we do/' he said, " x>oorold 
soul ! I was going to say there's an old aunt of the g^ovemor^s, 
that must die some time. If she would be so obliging^ as to do it 
now, and leave me her money, as she says she means to ! — ^Then 
the p^overnor would hand me over Qilston, which he hates, and 

Manon and I But it's all absurdity and a dream. The old 

aunt won't die, wh^ should she ? and we-^-why there's no we, 
that's the best of it ! and we are discussing a things that will 
never be." 

Rowland walked about the room from end to end, as he some- 
times did when he was forming a resolution. " So you think 
there's nothing but Qilston for you. Eddy ? " he said. 

"I should be out of harm's way, said the lad, **and a place 
to fill — it might answer, but again it might not. JBut why 
should my old aunt die to please me ? or Marion give up her 
Duke— or you take all this trouble ?— I am not worth it," Eddy 
said. 



CHAPTER XLVm 

" You put Mrs. Rowland on my traces," said Eddy ; " why did 

fou do so, you little witch ? Wait till I find out some bad trick 
can play you." 

"It has all turned out very well," said Maiion sedately. "I 
am not at all sorry I did it. I knew that man was about some- 
thing wrong. And you should not know such people, Mr. 
Saumarez. I was bound to tell them anything I knew." 

" Miss Rowland," said Eddy, " your father is going to pay all 
my debts, and send me out to California, or somewhere, to a 
ranch, to expiate all my sins ; and when I come back in three 
years or so, as a reward, if you are not the Duchess of So-and-so, 
we may, if we please, marry." 

" Who may marry ? " said Marion astonished. 

" The only people whom I know who really suit each other," 
said Eddy calmly. " You and I." 

" You and — me," cried Marion in great wrath. " You are just 
very impudent to say so. Me marry you I — without ever being 
asked — without a word ! In three years or so 1 I just teJl you 
I will do nothing of the kind." 

" That is exactly what I said. I said, if you think Marion will 
wait three years for me ! Slie will take the first Duke that 
offers, and she will be one of the ornaments of Queen Victoria's 
court long before I come home." 

"I was not saying exactly that," said Marion. "Where 
am I to get the Duke ? There are none but old bald-headed 
men" 
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"An earl tlien," said Eddy. " There are always lively young 
Earls or Viscounts in hand, more to be counted on than plain 
Eddy Saumarez, who ia nobody. That's what I Eaid to your 
father, Miss May. Why should you wait for me ! I told him I 

" Especially when I was never asked," Marion said. 

" Yes," Buid Eddy. " You see how good I am at bottom, after 
all that has happened. I said I would play you a nasty trick if 
I could find one, but I haven't. You sliould. be grateful to me. 
I haven't asked you — so far as words go." 

"I don't know," said Marion, with a little quiver in her lip, 
" how a person can be asked except ia words." 

" Don t you 1 " he said, and then they gave each otiier a look, 
and burst into mutual laughter, of the emotional kind. 

They were walking down the slope o£ the bank towards the 
Clyde, under trees now bare with the surly winds of winter. It 
was a dull November afternoon, and everything was done in 
tints of gray; the skies in long bands, here darker, there lighter, 
aa the vapours were more or less heavyj the opposite shore a 
tinge moi-e solid than the long weltering line of the water 
whicli had the ghost of a reflection in it, the points standing 
out like black specks upon the gray, the wreaths of smoke half- 
suspended in the still air over the town of Clydeside, putting 
in an intermediate tone I between the two. The edge of the 
great stream grew a little lighter as it crept to their feet over 
the shallows, and broke on the beach with a faint white line of 

"I will always maintain," said Eddy, "that there never were 
two people so fit to go together as you and I. We haven't 
any wild admiration of eacn other : we know each other's defi- 
ciencies exactly ; we don't go in for perfection, do we ! But 
we suit, my little May, we suit down to the ground. You would 
know what you had to expect in me, and I could keep you in 

" You are just very impudent," she said. " I never gave you 
any encouragement, Mr. Saumarez, to think that I was willing 
to De — to do — I mean anything o£ that kind." 

" Ah, Marion," he said, " you may be as stern as you like, but 
I know T would suit you better than that duke. You would 
get dreadfully tired of being called your grace, and having him, 
a stupid fellow, always stuck there opposite to you ; but you 
would not get tired of me." 

"How do you know thatt I am often just very tired of you," 
said Marion. " You think too much of yourself. We would not 
agree, not for two days without a tight.' 

"That is just what I say. There would be no ^ene between 
us, we know each other so well. Don't you think, after all, you 
would perhaps wait for me, Marion, supposing the duke did not 
cornel I never could pretend to stand against him. Say you 
will, and III do what your father says, and go ranching : though 
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most likely I shall breiik my neck the first year, and then you 
will l)e free of your promise, May." 

'* Why should you go ranching, as you call it, and what does it 
mean ? 

** That's what I don't know. It means riding about after 
cows, but why I can't tell you. I know nothing in the world 
al)out cows. I sCfircely know one when I see it, but your Either 
thinks it's tlie right thing. I'll go if you'll wait for me, May."^ 

"And wliat would you do, Ecldy,' she said, stealing a little 
closer to him, " if you didn't go 1 " 

" That's more than I can tell you. But I'll tell you what Fd 
do, May, if old Aunt Sarah would only die. I'd settle with the 

fovernor about Gilston, and we'd furbish it up and live there, 
n the spring we'd have a little turn in town, and in winter we'd 
hunt, and have the house full. We should be as jolly as the 
day's long, and nolx)dy to interfere with us. And I promise you, 
you'd go out of the room before Mrs. James Rowland, though he 
IS the great railway man. I could do that for you, Marion, 
though I couldn't make you Her Grace, you know." 

" Oh, be quiet, Eddy ! and if your Aunt Sarah doesn't die 1 " 

" Ah, there you pose me, May. I must either go back where 
the bad boys go, to town, and sink or swim as I can, and fare- 
well to my pretty Marion ; or else I must go and ranch, or 
whatever you call itj as your father says." 

" It is strange," said Marion very seriously, " that old people 
should make such a point of going on living, when there are 
young ones that want their money so very much — and when 
tliey know they have had their day." 

" One may say it is inconsiderate," said Eddy with a twinkle 
in his eye, " but then the thing is, why should she take all that 
trouble for us ? I am sure we would take none for her : and 
here we are just back again, Marion, where the four roads meet 
— Gilston or California, the ranch or the — devil : that's about 
what it is." 

" You had, perhaps, better go to the ranch, Eddy." 

" And you'll wait for me. May ! " 

" Perhaps," said the girl, with tears which were honest enough. 
in her eyes. "If I don't see somebody I like better," she ada3 
with a laugh. 

" Most likely," said Eddy philosophically, " I shall break my 
neck the first year — and then you need not hold to your promise. 
But don't marry any one under the rank of a marquis, for my 
credit, if you love me. May." 

" Oh, we'll see about that," Marion said. 

It was after she had come in from this conversation, and had 
thought it all over in her own room, and made several calcula^ 
tions,that Marion walked very sedately down-stairs, and knocked 
at her fatlier's door. She was slightly disconcerted when she 
saw that Mrs. Rowland was with him, but, having quite dis- 
tinctly made up her mind what she was going to do, her con^ 
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fusion wag slight and soon passed away. She did not sit down, 
t)ut stood by the writiiig-tame at whicri he was seated., leaning 
her hand Upon it, which was a token that she meant business, 
and did not intend to waste words. 

" Can I speak a woi-d to you, papa. ? " 

"As many as you please," said Eowland. "Sit down. May ; 
" but if vou are coming to ask explanations " 

"Explanational " she said witlisome surprise. "Oli, you. will 
pei'iiapa he meaning about Archie 1 There is no occasion. I 
was alwavs very clear about that ; and it was me that gave 
mamma the first hint, as she will perhaps mind. I was coming 
to speak to you, papa, about what may perhaps be my own 

" Shall I go away, Marion, and leai'e you alone with your 
father t " 

" Oh, no, there is no need. You will he better here ; for some- 
times there are times when a ■woman has more sense — I will not 
beat about the bush. Why is it, papa, that Mr, Saumarez has 
to go away 1 " 

Oh, he has been teUing^ you, has he 1 And do yon mean to 
wait for him, Marion 1 " said lier father. 

" That is a different question," said Marion, with a toss of her 
head, which was perhaps intended to toas away a little heat that 
had conieto her cheeks. "I would like to know, in the first place 
just as his friend, papa, what end ia going to be served by sending 
liim away t " 

"And what would your wisdom suggest instead ?" said Mr. 
Rowhind. " The end to be served is to take him away from ill 
friends and connections, and make him work — wliich is tjie best 
thins I know " 

" Work ! " said Marion with a certain contempt ; " and how 
would Eddywork that does not know the wayl Work is maybe 
very grand, and I am not sure but 1 could do it myself if there 
was any need. And Arcliie might maylw do it And perhaps 
it would do him good. But not Eddy ; Tve read in books about 
that ; if the half of the men out there work, the other half just 
go all wrong. Boys are not all alike," said Marion, with a little 
wave of lier liand, as if delivering a lecture on the subject ; " the 
boys at the Burn have that in them that tliey can just never be 
quiet— they're on the hill or out in the boat, or wrestling and 
tlirowing tilings at each other, if there's nothing else to do. But 
Eddy is not of that kind. He would no more work out there 
than he would work here. He will go if you make him, thougli 
I can not tell why lie should do what you say. But he will go 
just helpless, with no use of his hands, and lie will fall into the 
first net that's spread for liim. Oh, he's clever enough ! " cried 
the girl, some angry moisture springing to her eyes ; "he will 
see it ia a net : but he will go into it all tlie same : for what is 
he to do J He has just about as much work in him as Roy and 
Dhu." 
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^H " Then he'd better disappear off the fn.ce of the earth ] " cried 
^vltowland angrily, "with otiier cuiiilierers of the soil. A man 

^F like that )iaa no right to live." 

^^ " Hia Maker would maybe know that beat," retorted Marion 
undismayed ; " and me, I'm willing to take him as lie is. But 
I will not be a consenting party," the girl cried, raising: her 
voicOj " to sending any person away to Jiis ruin. You tliink one 
way IB just good tor everybody all the same, as if we were not 
made dark and fair, and oig and little, to show the difierence ! 
And I will not say I will wait for blm, papa," Marion added 
^mora calmly, after a pause for breath. ''For I might miss a 
xl match in the time, and never get such a chance again : 

might never come back, as I tnink most likely, and I 

would have nobody at aU. So I will not promise, for it would 
be bad for us both, — both him and me." 

" You little calculating cutty," cried her father ; " is this what 
you call being in love with a man 1 " 

" I never said a word on that subjeet," said Marion. " I said 
I was willing to take him as he is. And I auppose," she said, 
coming down suddenly from her oratorical platform to the wdm 
tone of ordinaiy affairs, " I suppose you will be meaning to give 
me some kind of a fortune, more or less, when I'm married and 
go away." 

" I suppose so — to get rid of you," said her father with a 
laugh. 

"That was just what I meant," said Marion seriously ; "then 
what would ail you, papa, to settle about Gilston, ana just let 
him take up the way oi nature there ! He could do what whs 
wanted there." 

iwland sprang from hia seat in wrath and high indignatioo. 
iserve the game and shoot it in the season, and play your 

idiotic games aE the summer " 

(■'No, papa," said Marion demurely, "we would be May and 
June in town.") 

"And hunt in the winter, and play the fool all the year round 
— on mji-money, that I've worked hard for, every penny 1 I will 
Bee him — and you^ar enough first ! " 

" Papa," said Marion, " I have been talking to Rosamond upon ■ 
that subject, and she thinks that men like you are under a great.J 
delusion. For she says you are not an old man now, but just iufl 
your prime, and you re neither worn out nor a bit the worsef 
And she says she knows men that have worked far far hiudeij 
and actually have worn themselves out, and never made at 
money at aU. So that it's not hard work, as you supp>OB& b 
just that you're awfully clever, and have had tremendoos lufl 
Oil, you can ask Rosamond wliat she n -r. ■ . 

^M that s my opinion too." 
^H To imagine a man more bewildered than Rowland — t 
^^k HBsailed in his very stronghold by two " brats of girls," tv 
^^^^limself said, who could know nothing about the matter ; 
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subtly flatt«reii all the name by the statement that he was still 
in his prime and awfully clever, things which no man, especially 
when he is sur le retour, objects to hear— would have been im- 
possible. He glared upon his little daughter, standing dauntless, 
fiurlingfortli ner icoaoclastic remarks, and then he gave a short 
augli, or snort of angry contempt, and smote her lightly (yet 
enough to make her shake from nead to foot) on the shoulder, 
and bade her stick to her own plea and her lad's, and let other 
people speak for themselves. 

"Well," said Marion, "I will just call her in, for she is in the 
Jiali, and she will tell you herself : for I have said my say ; and 
I hope you will think it over, and come to a better judgment. 
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denial of a supporter leaving her principal to fight for himself, 
but simple incompetence which silenced Evelyn. With her bead 
bent down, she had been doing her best to master and conceal 
the laugliter which was almost too much for her. Mrs, Rowland 
was for once on Marion's side ; and the composure of the little 
BJrl'a attack, and its I'adical character, startled the elder woman. 
Wiien Rowland sat down again by lier side, with that snort of 
dissipating and modified fury, she put her hand upon his arm, 
and raised fier face to him for a moment. And the good man 
was more bewildered than ever to see the fun that was dancing 
in his wife's eyes. 

" James 1 " said Evelyn, her iaugh bursting fortii in spite of 
her ; "she had you there." 

"The little witch !" cried tlie bewildered man. He began to 
laugh too, though he could scarcely have told why. And then 
Rowland raised his head to find quite a different figure stand- 
ing in front of him in the same position which Marion had 
occupied a moment before, but half as tall again as Marion, 
with head held high, and a, slim, long hand leant upon his table. 
She stood like Portia about to make her speech, a simile which, 
it need not be said, did not occur to Rowland, but to Evelyn by 
his aide. 

"You called me, Mr. Rowland," Rosamond said. 

"You are to tell him," said Marion's voice beliind, " what you 
said about work, Rosamondi for I'm only his own daughter, and 
he will not listen to it from me." 

"You little cutty I " Rowland said again, under his breath. 

"What did I say about worki it is the tiling I wish for 
most," said Rosamond. "As soon as ever I am of age I am going 
in for it. My father and people won't let me now. I do not 
think they have any right to interfere, but they do. Mabel 
Leighton, who is tn^ dearest friend, is going in for medicine ; 
but I have no distinct turn, I am sorry to say. But we think 
that something is certain to turn up." 

" So you are wanting to work, are 
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it liad been your brother, it would have been more to the 
purpose : for women^s work is but poorly paid. I never heard 
yet of one that made a fortune by her own exertions," Eowlsuid 
said. 

"A fortune?" said Kosamond. "No, we never thought of 
that. We thought we could live on very little, two girls 
together. And Mabel has something of her own, and we hoped 
that grandmamma, as she is all for work, might make me a 
small allowance if she saw that I was in earnest. Lodgings are 
not dear, if you don't insist upon a fashionable quarter, and as 
we shouldn't care for meat, or anything expensive in the way of 
living " 

" En ? " said Rowland surprised. " And do you think, my dear, 
you could make money by saving off your meat ? " 

" Money ! oh, we never thought of money, so long as we could 
get on, and work." 

" And what would you work for, if I may inquire, if you had 
no thought of money 1 " Rowland asked, almost dumb in face of 
this enigma, which was beyond all his powers. 

" I have said," she exclaimed with a little impatience, " that 
unfortunately I have no distinct vocation. Mabel is medical, 
luckily for her. She has no difficulty. But there is always as 
much work as one can set one's face to in the East End." 

" But for what, for what ? Give me an answer." 

"I allow," said Rosamond, faltering slightly, "that it is a 
difficult question. To be of a little use, we hope : though 

people sav that the results are not always so satisfactory as 

But at all events," she added, more cheerfully, "it is Work. 
And that must always be the best thing, whatever one may 
do." 

Rowland sat listening to all this, aghast. The lines of his 
ruddy countenance grew limp, his lips fell a little apart. " I 
thought I was a great one for work," he said. But the words 
fell in a sort of apologetic manner from his lips, and he did not 
add anything about a change of opinion, which might have been 
supposed to be implied. 

" Ah ! " said Rosamond, " I know ! in a different way : which 
chiefly means, I believe, getting other people to work for you, 
and directing them, and planning everything, and making 
money — like you, Mr. Rowland ! who, in a few years, without 
hurting yourself in the least, have got so much money that you 
don't know what to do with it. One sees that in the world. I 
have heard of men — not like you, who are a great engineer and 
a genius, everybody says — but mere nobodies, with shops and 

things, people one would not like to touch " Rosamond made 

a slight gesture of disgust, as if she had drawn the folds of her 
dress away from contact with some millionaire. "But that 
is not Work," said the girl, throwing back her head. "I know 
people in society — well, perhaps not quite in society — who have 
gone on working for a whole lifetime, gentlemen, yes, and 
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women, too, working from morning to night, and eTen have 
been auccessful, yet have never made money. So it is clear 
that work is not the thing to make a fortune by. But I am of 
opinion that it is the first thing in the world.'"' 

Eowland onoe mare blew forth with a snort from his nostrils 
the angry breath. He felt sure tliere were arguments some- 
where with which he could confound tliis silly girl, and show 
lier that to work was to rise in the world, and make a fortune, 
and surround youraelf with luxurv, with the certainty of a 
raatheraatical axiom. But he could not find them : and he 
found himself instead saying in hia mind, " If you liave ordinary 
luck, if you don't play the fool," and so forth, evidently adding 
the conditional case from his own point or view. And the 
result was that he contented himself with that snort and a 
strong expression of liis opinion tliat girls should marry, and 
look after their men's houses, and not trouble their haada about 
what was never intended for them. 

He broke up the discussion after this, and led his wife forth 
by the arm, taking her off to look at the view^Clyde coming 
in softly on the beAch, and al! tlie world olad in those sober 
coats or gray. And sljanding there an hour after, wlien the 
talk migiit have been supposed to have evaporated, and the 
day was dying off into evening, lie cried suddenly, " Where 
would I have been witliout work ? Not here with ,my lady-wife 
upon the terrfice at Roamore ! " 

Evelyn did not say, what perhaps rose to her mind, "You 
might nave been, with a great deal liarder work, a respectable 
foreman in the foundry, as good a man, and as admirable an 
example of what labour and honest zeal can do." She did not 
say it, but her Inistorian does for her. Mrs. Rowland only 
pressed her husband's arm, and said, " The young ones, perhaps, 
are not without reason too." 

At all events, Mr. Rowland said no more of the ranch for 
Eddy, and in due time, when tlie young pair were old enough, 
they married, and settled at Gilston, which was relieved and 
rescued by Marion's money, and restored to its dignity as 
one of the finest places in the county, where, if tliey did not 
perhaps live happy ever after, they were at least a great deal 
oetter off than tney deserved, and fulfilled all their own nro- 
pheciea. and suited each other — down to the ground, as Eddy 
9aid. Old Aunt Sarah died in the course of time, and com- 
pleted their prosperity. And there was not a livelier house in 
England, nor a couple who enjoyed their life more. 

Aa for Archie, lus complete development into a man, on a 
different level from his father, with other aims, and an ambition 
which grew slowly wdth liis powers, cannot be here entered 
into. It would exceed the limits permitted in these pa^s, and 
might touch upon graver problems than are open to the historian 
of domestic liie. 

Rosamond has not yet married any more than he, and has 
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had full opportunities of testing the power of work and its 
results. Mabel Leighton, of course, was soon drawn off from 
that eccentric career, and is now a mother of children, much 
like what her own mother was before her. But the further 
history of those two, if it is ever written, will demand a new 
beginning and an extended page. 



THE END. 
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